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THEN: a man Wart cules ; Pick Hh 
what point the Roman power aroſe, | 
and to what height it arrived, he is 

ſeized with aſtoniſhment, and dazzled as it were 


with the luſtre and greatneſs of the events, and 


ſtill more ſo with the cauſes which contributed 
to form that vaſt and ſuperb: empire. What 
was Rome- in her beginnings but a confuſed 
mixture of "ſhepherds, . adventurers, men ob- 


ſcure and unknown for the moſt part, whom 


the ill ſituation of their affairs, or the love of 
novelty had united together within the narrow 
circuit of a poor and deſpicable city? And yet 
in her infancy, that is, under the government 
of Romulus, the firſt .of her Kings, Rome be- 
gan to command admiration and fear by the 
invincible courage of that prince, and his wiſe 
inſtitutions, as well religious as civil and mili- 
tary. The reſt of the Kings his ſucceſſors, 
almoſt all of a different character, but admirably 
ſuited with one another to promote the ſame 
work by various methods, followed, all but the 
laſt, the plan chalked out by Romulus, and, 
each adding ſome eſſential part, greatly advanced 

Vor. I. . 2 
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it to perfection. For it is obſervable, * that. 
' almoſt all the principles of the Roman policy 


were eſtabliſhed under the Kings, and that theſe 


principles afterwards were om” Pope with N 
greater force and extent. Pe 3, 95 
The progreſs of the Romiins ef in theſe 5 
beginnings was very flow. + They ſtruggled 
near two hundred and fifty years round their 
mother Rome againſt the neighbouring nations, 
who, one after another attacking them, kept 
them _ continually in breath, and would have 
forced them to be expert in the art of war, 
though they had not been naturally that way 
Fa we} They accompliſhed their ſubjection 
ſolely by patience and management, not ſo in- 
tent to ET, by. force, as to gain by mild- 
neſs ; ſeeking 4 friends, not ſlaves, attaching 
for ever by a ſubmiſſion, not forced, but volun- 
tary; and making it a common rule to deprive 
the yanquiſhed Wy of the n of 


hurt. 


* Cam 2 A primo urbis ortu, regiis inſtitutis, partim etiam legi- 
bus, auſpicia, ceremoniæ, comitia, patrum conſilium, equitum 
peditumque deſcriptio, tota res militaris divinitus eſſet conſtituta; 
tum progreſſio admirabilis incredibiliſque curſus ad omnem excel- 
lentiam factus gh dominatu regio rep. liberata. Tvsc. Queſt. . | 

n. 1. 

Lo + Prima ztas ſub regibus fait, prope ducentos quinquaginta 
per annos, quibus circum ipſam matrem ſuam cum finitimis Juc- 
tatus eſt. From. in Prol. 

t Ad hoc populo Romano, à principio inopi, melius viſum ami- 
cos, quam ſervos quærere; tutiuſque rati volentibus, quam coactis, 
imperitare. Sat L. in bello Jug. 

Neque victis quidquam, præter injuriæ licentiam eripiebant. 
14. in bello Catil, 5 1255 
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The ſecond age of Rome, of near the Fark 
duration as the firſt, that is, two hundred and 
fifty years, abounding with great virtues and 


great men, exhibits prodigies of courage, firm- - 3 


neſs, wiſdom, diſintereſtedneſs, and above all, of 
the love of 'one's country. With ſuch arms 


Rome learnt to contemn all the dangers, and 


ſurmount all the obſtacles which ſtood in the 
way of her grandeur; and after the reduction 


of all Italy, ſhe ſaw herſelf in condition to ex | 


tend her bounds, and carry her arms abroad.” 
What a ſcene of victories and ai is 


commonwealth; which holds but little more 


than two hundred years? Here commence the 


Punic wars, ſo obſtinately maintained, that each 
of the two jealous nations believes their ſafety 
entirely depends on the deſtruction of the other. 
Rome, ready to fink, is ſupported chiefly in 
her diſtreſs by the ſteddineſs and wiſdom of her 
Senate. In the end, the Roman patience pre- 
vails, and Carthage is ſubdued. Her downfal 
was as the ſignal of the defeat of the reſt of the 


nations, who all in their turn came under 
the yoke, and ſubmitted to the Lords _— the | 


* 


Univerſ. 2 | 
By a cloſe view of the chain and conmeliibp 
of the enterprizes and conqueſts of Rome, it is 
ealy to ſee they were the effects of a plan formed 
in the beginning, purſued all along with a 
wonderful ſteddineſs, and conducted to its end 
8 1 


opened in the third and laſt” age of the Roman 
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by methods which never ſwerved from the 5 
point: a work certainly beyond man wild om 
as will hereafter appear. Rome under her 
Eings douhtleſs had not formed the deſign f 
conquering the world. But ſhe was always 1 
animated by the ſame ſpirit; always eager to 
conquer, to rule; and always purſued the ſame 
| 05 to arrive at that end. It muſt ho-w- 
ever be confeſſed, that her hopes and deſigns 
were raiſed and 3 but in nn as 
her power increaſed. 
This ought to be one uf the principal objects 
of the ſtudy of the Roman hiſtory, becauſe it 
is the ſoul of it, and becauſe a view of the dates, 
facts, fieges, battles, and all the other events, 
if deſtitute of the knowledge of the ſecret ſprings 
which put all in motion, preſents us, properly 
| ſpeaking, with only a ſkeleton, which has all 
the bones, nerves, and Pome of the body, u is 
without life. 

I ſhall endeavour in this preface briefly to 
deſcribe the principal characters of the Romans, 
the rules of conduct on which their govern» 
ment was founded, and the means which 1 
conduced to their greatneſs. of. 

Tux Romans, from the origin and birth 
of their city, eſtabliſhed as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of their polity the fear of the Gods, and 


a a veneration for religion. Hence thoſe numer- 


ous temples, altars, ſacrifices ; hence the Au- 
. gies, AUſpices, and io many kinds of. divina- 
; | tions; 5 
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tions; beten thoſe frequent vows made on ptef. 
ſing emergencies of the ſtate, and ſo religiouſly — 
performed: a certain proof (ſays * Seneca) of - - 
the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, "mindful of 
our wants. For What likelihood that all mor- 
tals, in all ages and in all eountties, ſhould have 
agreed in the folly of addrefling continually to 
a deaf and impotent Deity, from whom no re- 
lief could be expected? The Romans were miſs" 
taken in the object, but reaſoned juſtly as to the 
thing. Convinced by good ſenſe alone, or rather 
by the remains of natural religion, which cannot 
be entirely rooted out of the heart of man, that 
the Deity diſpoſes every thing in the govern- 
ment of the world, and endows men, according 
to his good pleaſure, with underſtanding, rea- 
ſon, prudence; fortitude, courage, and the other 
qualifications, on which depends the ſucceſs of 
undertakings, it was fit they ſfibuld implore the 
celeſtial power from whence flow all theſe bleſ- 
ſings, and endeavour by religious conſultations 
to diſcover the divine will, in order to merit its 
protection. Happy, if with ſuch e 
they had known the true God! 
It is ineredible what a ſtrong uprs elt in 
time was made upon” their minds by this con- 
viction of an t and omniſcient Deity, 


* Quad profectò non fleret, noo! in hunc furorem omnes IH 
tales conſenſiſſent, alloquendi ſurda numina & inefficaces deos :. 
| niſi noſſen t illorum beneficia. nunc ulttò oblata, nunc orantibus 

data. Sen, de benef. EE TS 
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1 eee N eg = 15 ſight of the 
public ceremonies. The ſacredneſs of . 
which are made as in the preſence of the Deity, 5 
was no where regarded as at Rome. The 
ſoldiers, however diſpleaſed or enraged, dared 
not quit their generals, becauſe they were bound 
to them by an oath. In a long courſe of ages, 
no man ever gave the Cenſor a wrong eſtimate 
of his effects. Religion curbed the ſtrongeſt 
paſſions, and rendered men more tractable and 
ſubmiſſive to lawful authority. It was the 
bond of ſtrict union between the citizens of the 
ſame. city, between the ſubjects. of the ſame. 
ſtate. In a word, it was the moſt . powerful 
motive that could be uſed to inſpire ufage in 
battles and dangers. Fry 1 <1 5 
Cicero gives his countrymen a alaciens teſti- 

mony on this head. * We may flatter our- 
e ſelves (ſays he) as much as we pleaſe, yet we 
& can never believe that we excel the Spa- 
e niards in number, the Gauls in bodily ſtrengtb, 
the Carthaginians in policy and addreſs, the 
GCEGreeks in arts and ſciences. But our 3 
ce over all nations a, MN: in 1 


8 5 Eule volumus licet ip nos amemus: then nec numero 
Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Pœnos, nec artibus 
Græcos, ſed pietate, ac religione, atque hac una ſapientia, : 

uòd deorum immortalium numine omnia regi gubernarique per- 
op. . 19 omnes gentes n ner us. "Ye Henusr. . 
reſp. n. 19. 


s 0 religion, 
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| « religion, in an inward perſuaſion that there 
« are Gods who rule and govern the uni- 

66 verſe.” Ny Tn Op . Tos £4 Hr £26 FFF 
Next to the Gods, the Romans paid the 
greateſt regard to their country. Love for the 
place of their birth is natural to all men: but 
this ſentiment ſeems to have been more ſtrong 
and lively in the Romans than in any other na- 3 
tion. They were always ready to encounter I 
all hazards and ſufferings for its ſaxke, and 
thought themſelves obliged to ſacrifice." all to 
it, their fortunes, lives, peace, glory itſelf, -_ 
friends, parents, children, * Neither are we = 
to wonder at it, or judge of the diſpoſitions of 4 
the Roman people by thoſe of other nations. \ 
At-Rome every particular perſon had a ſhare in 
the government, and a perſonal intereſt in the 
proſperity of the ſtate, on which depended his 

ſafety and welfare. The public ſucceſſes were 
his work, as he had contributed to them ſome. 
way: by his wiſdom in council; by his courage 
in the. field; by the election of the generals and 
magiſtrates in the aſſemblies. Now it is natu- 
ral to love one's own work, to applaud one's ſelf 
with ſecret ſatisfaction on the ſucceſs of one's 
own undertakings, and to have a lively concern 
for the preſervation of what belongs to us, and 


1 
* 


. 


Pro qua (patria) mori, & cui nos totos dedere, & in qua 

noſtra omnia ponere &-yuaſi conſecrare debemus. De Leg. 2. n. 5. 

| Cari ſunt parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, familiares: ſed om» 
nes omnium caritates patria yna complexa eſt. Offic. 1. n. 57. 


—— 
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We ** we poſſeſs. The Romans 8 al chis in 
the ſafety of their country; and to e theſe ; 
Ta facrificed their all. _ 7 
No ill treatment could ftifle in thieir 3 this 
love, : imprinted by nature from their birth, and 
ſtrongly rivetted by education. It was incul- 
cated on them from their very infancy, that a 
ſon ought never to cancel his duty to his mother, 
though ſhe ſhould be forgetful of the ſentiments 
of nature: nor a citizen be unmindful of his 
country, though to him ever ſo ungrateful and 
unjuſt. Of what did ſuch a PROSINE not render | 
them capable! ww 
This diſpoſition was kept up and e 
by the particular union of the citizens, to whieh 
the firſt Kings from the beginning applied their 
whole care and attention, convinced that on it 


depended the ſafety of the ſtate. The diſtribu- 1 


tion of the artizans into different bodies united 
them all together, each according to their pro- 
feſſion; the mutual duties of the patrons and 
clients, that is, of the great and the ſmall, 
tended to the ſame end, and promoted the 
union of the citizens, notwithſtanding the dif- 
ference of employs, and the ene of on- 
ditions. 2 | 
Another and 3 Aranges: hed than tha 
firſt, and which drew the knot ſtill cloſer, was 
the Love or LIBERTY. The Romans loved. 
their country as profeſſed enemy of all ſervitude _ 
and flavery. T heir notion of Liberty was, 4 
ſtate. 


5 


* 


* 
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| ſtate. wherein a man is ſubject only to the laws, * 


and the law is more powerful than men. 


This republican taſte ſeemed born eren 


itſelf, to which the regal prerogative was not 


repugnant, being tempered by the power of the 
Senate and People, Who ſhared with the Kings 

the authority of the government. It is true, 
however, that all this while there was only 
faint eſſay of liberty. The tyrannical proceed - 


| ings of Tarquin the Proud rouzed their love of 


it, and they became exceſſively jealous, wheri 
they had enjoys: it in n We the 
Conſuls + 
The love of liberty muſt Gans that r Ds 
been very ſtrong and violent, to ſtifle in a father 
all the ſentiments of nature, and put a dagger 
in his hand againſt his own children. But Brus 

tus thought it his duty to ſeal with their blood 
the deliverance of his country, and inſpire the 
Romans for ever by that bloody execution with 
an invincible horror for ſlavery and tyranny x- 
And ſuch indeed was the effect produced by 
that example. The ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of an at- 
tempt upon liberty, inſtantly effaced all the great 
qualities of a citizen, and all his paſt ſervices 

for the ſtate, Marcius, in the midſt of all his 

glory acquired at the ſiege of Corioli, was ba- 

niſhed for that reaſon alone. Sp. Melius, not- 
withſtanding his largeſſes to the People, and 

for thoſe very largeſſes, was puniſhed with death. 
Manlius Capitolinus was thrown headlong from 
that 


— 
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chat Capitol which he had ſo bravely gefebded 
and ſaved from the hands of the alas becauſe . 
he was believed to affect royalty. The eſſence 
of a Roman was, as I may ſay, the love of li- 
berty, and the love of his country. e 
Add to theſe two characters the define: of | 
chan and thirſt of dominion, and 1 15 es 7 
Roman compleat. "gs 
Slory was the main-ſpring of thoſe nobles ac- 
tions that have made the Romans ſo illuſtrious. 
I pretend not here to juſtify them in this reſ- 
pect: I ſhall hereafter ſhow what we ought to 
think of it. I ſhall only ſay, that by this mo- 
tive of glory, the republic, after liberty pre- 
vailed, made an incredible progreſs in a ſhort 
time The frequent examples of patriotiſm 
and of devotion to the public good, of which 
Rome was witneſs in thoſe critical times, and 
which ſhe: rewarded in fo eminent a manner, 
kindled, not only in the Patricians, but in the 
Plebeians themſelves, that noble fire of emula- 
tion and glory, which dares all things, and in- 
fluenced all' along the whole nation. Greedy 
of praiſe, they reckoned money as nothing, and 
valued it only to diſperſe it. They were con- 
tent with moderate en . deſired glory | 
 vithout meaſure. 195 | 


© Civitas, incredibile memoratu eſt, day Ubertate, quantum 
brevi creverit : tanta cupido gloriæ inceſſerat ! SALLUST. 
+ Laudis avidi, pecunie liberalis erant : gloriam iy 4, 


divitias honeſtas e SALLUST, i in bello Catil. 
The 


* 


in fragm 
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The thirſt of glory uſually en that wy ; 


| dominion. It appears noble to be maſter; to- 


command others, to impoſe laws, to be feared 


and obeyed. This paſſion, natural to mankind, 
| was more ſtrong and active in the Romans than 
in any other People. f One would think, at 
ſeeing the air of authority they very early aſ- 
ſume, that they already believed themſelves de- 


ſtined to become one day lords of the Univerſe. 
They gently treated the vanquiſhed, but not 
without requiring conſtantly an expreſs ſubmiſ- 
ſion. One victory led to another. [Puſhing 
their conqueſts one after another, they inceſ- 


ſantly went on, and knew not what it was to 


ſtop... Whoever ſubmitted not to them was an 


enemy, eſpecially crowned heads. The reaſon 


of their making war upon all nations and Kings, 
was their immoderate paſſion to rule. || But this: 


ambition was covered with the veil of equity, 
moderation, wiſdom, which hindered it from 


appearing. in its own odious colours. If the 


Romans were unjuſt in their conqueſts, they 


governed the vanquiſhed nations with lenity, 


who were never more nappy? than under their do- 


+ Ea libido Jominandi, Inter alia vitia gene r 1 mera · 
cior inerat populo Rom. 8. Ab. de Civ. Dei. I. 1. c. 30. 


. Omnia non ſerva, & maximè regna, hoſtilia ducant. SaLLUST. 


gm. It is ae 2 pk in this paſſage, and in 
the fo ollowing. 


Namque Romanis, cum nationibun populis, regibus candy,” 
una & 7 young cauſa bellandi eſt, cupido profunda i imperii. Far- 
LUST, ibi 


« 


minion, 
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minion. Neither Greece, nor Aſia Minor, nor 
Syria, nor Egypt, nor moſt of the other pro- 
vinces, were free from war e under n em- 
Fo of the Romans. ce hag 
Ĩhe qualities hitherto ole of; wor oroparth to 
Wied. conquerors, were aſſiſted and ſupported 
by the conſtitution itſelf, and by the political 
Lu on which my Roman Seren 
turned. 1 J 0 : 
TWO bodies divided at {Ros the ation | 
namely, the Senate and People. We ſhall fee 
them continually at variance through the whole 
courſe of the hiſtory. A mutual jealouſy, 
founded on the one ſide upon a deſire of go- 
verning in the Commonwealth, on the other 
upon that of keeping themſelves free and inde- 
pendent, will raiſe between them contentions 
and quarrels, which end but with the republic 
itſelf. This generous people, who looked on 
themſelves as born to command all their neigh- 
bours, could not bear to be reduced to a kind 
of ſlavery by their fellow- citizens. Hence the 
continual oppoſitions to the attempts of the 
Great to make themſelves maſters: hence the 
many ſtruggles to put themſelves upon a level 
with the Nobles, and divide with Wen the 
honours and offices. e | 
Such continual and early diſfenſions, it 4 
ſhould have, if not entirely ruined, at leaſt 
much weakened the ſtate. Vet the contrary 
happened, for they only helped to W 


= R E = A l E: „ 
and confirm liberty. Had the authority been 7 
entirely in the Senate, it might have quickly -." 
© degenerated into tyranny” and deſpotic babe. | 
But the People, by an obſtinate oppoſition, 'ob= _ . 
taining a ſhare, it remained in à ſort of equili- 
brium, which proved. the OP of . nen 


5 


monwealtb. un 
It muſt be confeſſed, theſe difſentions;'! 905 ugh 
attended with many inconveniences, procured 
a conſiderable advantage to the Rate, in form- 
ing many perſons of great merit, and perpetuat- 
ing a ſucceſhon of the ſame. The Patricians, 
who were obſtinately bent to keep to themſelves 
alone the commands, the honours, the magiſ- 
tracies, as they could not obtain them but by 
the ſuffrages of the Plebeians, were obliged" to 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours to prove themſelves 
worthy by ſuperior qualities, by real and re- 
peated ſervices, by illuſtrious actions, of which 
their adverſaries themſelves were witneſs, and 
to which they could not refuſe their eſteem and 
applauſe. This neceſſity of depending on the 
judgment of the People for admiſſion to poſts, 
obliged the young Patricians to acquire all the 
merit capable of gaining the ſuffrages of judges 
who examined them rigorouſly, and were not 
inclined to have a remiſs indulgence” for the 
candidates, as well out of love to the honour 
and welfare of the ſtate, as out of an heredieary 
jealouſy of the Patrician order. FR 


- 
W 


— 
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The Plebeians on their ſide, in aſpiring to 
the higheſt dignities of the ſtate, were forced 
to prepare themſelves ſo as to convince their 
brethren they had all the qualities neceſſary. to 
fill them with honour. Proofs were to be given 


of a diſtinguiſhed valour, of a wiſe and prudent 
conduct, of a great capacity to diſcharge the 
functions of the offices which led by degrees 
It was needful to have not only 


to the higheſt. 
the military virtues and ability to conduct an 
army; but the talent of voting in the Senate, 
of haranguing the Senate and People, of report - 
ing the great affairs of ſtate, of anſwering 
foreign ambaſſadors, and entering with them i in- 
to the niceſt and moſt important negotiations. 
By all theſe obligations, impoſed on the Ple- 
beians by ambition for obtaining of dignities, 
they were under a neceſſity of making proof of 
an accompliſhed merit, and at leaſt * to that 
of the Patricians. ; 

Theſe were ſome of the aha ariſing. 
from the ſharp conteſts between the Senate and 
People, from whence reſulted a lively emula- 
tion between the two Orders; and a happy 
neceflity of diſplaying talents, which perhaps 
by a continual concord and peace, would have 
lain dormant and fruitleſs; juſt as, if I may 
uſe the compariſon, from a ſteel ſtruck with a 
flint, ſparks of fire fly out, which without that 
violence would remain for ever concealed. | 


This 
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This is not all. Antonius the famous orator, 
in a celebrated ſpeech at the. bar, of which 


De Orat, 
1.2 5 


Cicero gives us the plan, and wherein he de- 
fended a citizen. accuſed of being concerned 1 un 


a ſedition, demonſtrates * in general, that theſe 
diſſenſions and quarrels between the Senate 


and People, though always in themſelves very 


troubleſome, were ſometimes juſt and almoſt 


neceſſary for the public good. That without 
theſe diviſions the Kings could not have heen 
expelled, nor the Tribunes of the People 
created, nor the Conſular power reſtrained, 
nor the Appeal eſtabliſhed, which was the 
ſtrong ſupport of liberty and the en of tho 


I enlarge a little on theſe commotions ang 


it is of importance to ſearch into their aan 


effects, and conſequences. 
To this may be added, that theſe diſſenſions 


themſelves contributed more than any thing elſe 
to diſcover the wiſdom both of the Senate and 


People. They touched the two orders in the 


* Concluſi ita ut dicerem, etſi omnes =ikeda Gund 3 
fuiſſent, juſtas tamen fuiſſe nonnullas, & prope neceſſarias. Ne- 
que Reges ex hac civitate exigi, neque Tribunos plebis creari 
neque plebiſcitis toties conſularem poteſtatem minui, neque pro- 


pulo Rom. dari ſine nobilium diſſenſione er 


8 bn; | moſt 


ſtate. 2 ' Ok 4. 


troubles, which will fill fo great a part of the 
hiſtory of the beginnings of the republic, (and 
I fear the reader will think me tedious) becauſe ' 


vocationem, patronam illam civitatis ac vindicem libertatis, po- 


ets 


a - 


themſelves ſo moderate after the heat of the 


' tary Tribunes, all Patricians. Where ſhall 


. m_ ſenſible: parts, and were "puſhed i all 


near four centuries, that is, to the time of the 


With the good intentions of the Senate, without 


the Conſulſhip, to which the People put in 


be choſen without diſtinction out of the Pa. 
tricians or Plebeians. The People, ſo zealous 


then in a whole People 1 


nunc in uno inveneris, __ tunc populi univerſi fuit? Liv. I. 


* 
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poſſible vigour. and violence. Neverthelefs, for 


Gracchi, they coſt the Commonwealth not one 
drop of blood. The Senate wiſely prevented 
the exceſſes to which the People might Have 
been carried, by a timely relaxation, and ptu- 
dent grant of all or part of their demands: and 
the People, vying in generoſity, were contented 


putting them in practice. The conteſt about 


their claim, was one of the warmeſt and moſt 
violent. The Senate at laſt took a medium. 
2 conſented, that inſtead of Conſuls, mili- 

tary Tribunes ſhould be appointed, who might 


in defence of their liberty.and honour, ſhowed 
debates was over, that they named three mili- 
« we now find” (ſays Livy full of juſt “ admi- 


ration) © in a fingle perſon the moderation, 
equity, greatneſs of ſoul, which appeared 


r „ OA fa 


Whence think ye proceeded lo rare and ad- 


mirable a moderation? From the fincere re- 


* Hane modeſtiam, =quitatemque, & altitudinem animi ubi 


— 


4. c. 6. 
ſpect 
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ſpect the two orders had tor each other, and | 
from their really deſerving it by a character and 
merit uncommon. This reciprocal reſpect. 


flowed from an in ward conviction that they 
were mutually neceſſary to the ſtate, and that 


the extinction of one of the two orders would 
infallibly prove the deſtruction of all. What 


would the Senate have done, and what would 


ſurrounded with neighbouring nations, all jealous 


of their growth ? and what too would the Peo- 
ple have done without the Senate, which con- 


tained within its boſom all the generals, all the 
magiſtrates, all the pontiffs, all the principal 
pillars of the ſtate? Theſe conſiderations ſtopped 


on both fides the conteſts when A en was 


at hand. 


people, and do perfectly diſeover the eſſence of 
their character. We are not to judge of them * 


natural temper: as the ſea, calm in its own 


Multitudo omnis, ſicut natura maris, per ſe immobilis eſt; 

venti & aurz cient. Ita aut tranquillum aut procellz in vobis 

* & cauſa atque origo omnis furoris penes auctores eſt, Liv. 
28, C. 27, 


they have been without the People, eſpecially 


The courſe of the hiſtory will afford panels 
leſs inſtances of moderation and wiſdom, which 
ought to give us a great idea of the Roman 


by certain ſallies of violence and fury, to which 
they were carried by the ſeditious harangues 
of their Tribunes, who put them out of their 


nature, e beiſterduß by ſtorms. TN” 


*s 


1 Macc. 
viii. 15, 


16. 


pened, that on one fide prudent and generous 


5 . well diſpoſed Tribunes ſometimes withſtood the 
_ unjuſt power | uſurped by ambitious Conſuls. 


— 


ſeaſons, when the People coolly and calmly 


affairs. 


the public good? The Holy Ghoſt has not diſ- 


Conſuls often obſtructed the raſh attempts of 
paſſionate and violent Tribunes, and on the other, 


This kind of civil war proceeded not, on either 
ſide, from a natural hatred and averſion, but on 
many occaſions, from the ill diſpoſition of thoſe 
in place. In difficult junctures, in tempeſtuous 


deliberated, ſolely mindful of the public good, 
they followed without reſerve the Senate's ad» 
vice, and however , jealous of their authority, 
reſigned to them entirely the management of 

They had great reaſon for ſo doing. Was 
there ever in a nation a Senate like that of Rome, 
(I ſpeak of the good times of the republic) 
wherein affairs were treated more maturely, or 
with greater forefight, or with more zeal for 


dained, as Mr. Boſſuet obſerves in his Univerſal un 
Hiſtory, to praiſe in the Book of Maccabees, Miſc: 
the conſummate prudence and vigorous coun- 

ſels of that wiſe aſſembly, where no man al- 


+ Non enim natura. neque diſſidio, neque odio penitus infito, 
bellum neſcio quod habet ſuſceptum conſulatus cum tribunatu, Wl 
quia perſæpe ſeditioſis atque improbis tribunis plebis boni & fortes Ne 
conſules obſtiterunt, & quia vis tribunitia non nunquam libidint e. 
ſtitit copſulari. Non poteſtatum diſſimilitudo, ſed animorum di: 
junctio diſſenſionem facit. Cic. Orat. pro leg. agrar. ad pop. 3. 
14. 4 


ſumed f 
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: ſumed authority without - reaſony. 45d all the 
f members conſpired to the public welfare with- 
out partiality, and without jealouſy- (Y DR 
A kind of tranſient blindneſs cauſed the ma- 
| jority of the Senate to forget their antient max 
ins in an affair of importance. Rome and Pyr- 
rhus were almoſt agreed upon a treaty of peace, 
which would have been diff 
W commonwealth, Appius Claudius, blind and 
infirm as he was, comes in a chair to the Senate, 
diſpels in an inſtant the clouds which had darx- 
ened the underſtandings of that. wiſe aſſembly, 
and breaks off the treaty weigh was "ey to. 
be concluded. 5 
Every one knows the famous anſwer of cinen 
to Pyrrhus, who aſked him his thoughts of the 
Roman Senate. He told him, when he faw 
that auguſt body, he took them for ſo many 
Kings, ſuch dignity, grandeur, and majeſty 
appeared in their looks, in their diſcourſe, and 
in their whole perſon. 

= Fabricius worthily ſupported this ey in bie 
converſation with the ſame Pyrrhus, wherein 
the Roman, though but a private man, n 
Wed greater than the King. 
When the Roman power was conſiderably in- 
reaſed, Kings, with all their pomp, were little 
efore a ſingle Senator. Popilius aſtoniſhed by 


oy are deemed canonical in the church of Rome. 


5 s Syria, 


onourable to the 


his lofty and ſtately air, the n King of tz 


G chus E pi- 
(1) The books of the Maccabees, as well as. xy» apocryphal 8 


Syria, who was preparing for the conqueſt of 
Agypt, by obliging bim eto give a poſitive an- 
ſwer before he walked: out . a narrow r 

which he drew round him. 4 
What is it then that could . finds fore 
pected even by thoſe before whom all mortals 
are wont to tremble? They were without at- 
tendance, Without equipage, and many of them 
even gloried in poverty. True: but their great 
actions, their perſonal reputation, the fame of 
that body of which they were a part, went be- 
fore them, and ſerved them inſtead of a train. 
This authority, to which all that is great in the 
world paid homage, was the authority of virtut 
itſelf, and of merit, inherent in their perſon, 
and very different from that which ariſes ſolely 
from the power conferred by the public. Being 
born in dominion, and brought up in tri- 
umphs, whatever came from them had the 
ſtamp of nobleneſs, by — t were diſtin- 
ned. 
And when Rome, grown more powerfal, had 
carried abroad her victorious arms, having ſeen 
from their infancy Kings led captive through the 
ſtreets, and other Kings humbly: ſolliciting tf 
come in perſon to demand juſtice, and waiting 
at the door of the Senate their good or bad for- 
tune ; ſuch ſights had infinitely exalted their 
ſouls, by placing under their feet, in a manner, iſ 
the crowns of ſovereigns, and the majeſty of 
thrones. And ſo high a part was wonderfully 
ſup- 
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n by their condyind/fentivichdy: For 

their greatneſs was not built upon their fortune: 

it was an; in Wp and nn paper "mind 

and heart. 44 K if} p OF 17 5 
Such was el — which Rome" oed | 

all her power and all her con Beides 


e 


that from hence were choſtu all the generals 


and commanders, the great undertakings were 
there formed, the generous reſolutions taken, 
the important affairs of ſtate managed with a 


ſecrecy and wiſdom hardly to be conceived. A Ii. l 4 
debate on account f Perſeus laſt King of Ma- e. 14 


cedonia, held in an aſſembly of three hundred 
men, F AST +/cos 00! Was 
not known till the war: was GV;rr nu, 

What refuge for a natbn, if the adviiitize 
was known, is a council always ſubſiſting, 


wherein, by a living tradition, are preſerved 


without alteration and decay the antient max- 
ims and ſpirit of the ſtate: This is the juſteſt idea 
that can be formed of the Sbnate of Rome. 
When inſtead of the Kings, whoſe deſpotic 
power. under Tarquin the Proud, was become 
intolerable, annual magiſtrates wetel created *, 
mg Senate was 9 uw Teen ei 6 as 
. 4d + 9 r1y . ver 
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* Chae eta iſſent {majores- noftri ns ms ma- 

giſtratus anhuos creaverunt, ut con fliug 7 reipubli cæ pro- 

ponerent ſem piternum.Senatum reip. cuſtodem, , priefidem, pre- 

pugnatorem collocaverunt. Hujus ordinis auctoritate uti magi- 

ſtratus, & quaſi miniſtros graviſſimi conſilii eſſe voluerunt:, Sena» 
13 ordinum lendore confirmari, 


plebis libertatem & commoda tueri ww e voluerunt. Cic. 


oy Sext. n. 137. 
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the public and ſanding council of the repobli ie, 
and as guardian of the laws, ſoul of the delibe- 
rations, defender of the liberty and intereſts of 
the People. The authority, properly ſpeaking, 
at leaſt that which comes from ' prudence and 
wiſdom, refided in that auguſt body. It paſſed 


from thence, and was communicated "to the 


magiſtrates, by whom it was adminiſtered ; and 
the other orders of the republic contributed to 
beighten the merit and glory of the Senate. In 

2 a word, the Senate was the faithful de pours 
of the political principles of the ſtate. 15 
Wi. ſhall ſee, as I ſaid, from the very be- 


ginning, a plan of government formed under 


the Kings themſelves, and ſtrengthened after- 
wards by the Conſuls, from which Rome never 
ſwerved : I mean the great e prin 
; les. | 1 NT ie 1 I 
IT When the meaner people were -exempted 
F rom all taxes, the' Senate, by declaring * that 
be the poor paid a ſufficient tribute to the ſtate 
*© by bringing up their children ,“ ſhowed by 
that ordinance, they knew wherein wenn 


the true riehes of a ſtatee. 11 8 


In the deſign of forming at Roles ibi, 


empire, the firſt care was to people it well, 


and to fill it. With. inhabitants. e Romulus 
e 


im immediate did, by 


285 


his! invitation 0 
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e, and civil reception of thoſe that came there to 
— ſettle. The cuſtom of incorporating with the 
f Roman citizens all or part of the inhabitants of 
. the neighbouring cities taken by force, enabled 


d MS 6xth King, eighty thouſand men, and ſoon after 
e above two hundred thouſand. That policy was 
d wanting to Sparta and Athens, and therefore 
o tbey never had in the field at once e 

n thouſand men. 1 

7 The multitude of citinens; N N in- 


creaſed at Rome with the new conqueſts, might 
be a burden to her: the colonies removed that 
inconvenience, and made it one of the greateſt 
advantages and ſtrongeſt ſupports of the empire. 
They produced two admirable effects: one, to 


tizens; the other, to keep the principal poſts, 
and accuſtom by degrees * N to up. 
Roman manners. 4 

Never did Rome — Groen: thin two Kul 
toms, co-eval almoſt with ber foundation, and 
| they were one of the chief cauſes of her gran; 
deur, eſpecially the firſt, which ingrafted the 
vanquiſhed enemies among the citizens. By 
that means Rome never wanted foreign troops, 
| which become very dangerous when they exceed 
or but equal the forces of the natives; becauſe 
in thoſe mercenary troops, mindful only of gain, 
are found neither zeal, nor ſecurity, nor obedi- 
b 4 ence. 


eaſe the city of a great number of the poorer ci- 


ff 
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ene. ates felt that danger, which broughy 
ans to the brink of deſtruction : 
I reckon not the Latines among the foreigners 
to Rome. She had, after long contoſts, wiſely 
made them friends and allies, who vyed in-'zeal 
and fidelity with the Romans: themſelves, and 
left them nothing to fear, though their quota of 
troops equalled and even exceeded thoſe of the 
Romans. The way they for ever gained ſo pow 
erfyl a nation deſerves notice, and will fully diſ- 
play the grand principle of the Raman policy 
with. reſpect to the conquered nations, which way 
to engage them by lenity and clemenc . 
The Latines, a potent agg warlike nation, 
after living a hundred years from the battle of 
Lacus Regillus under the laws of Rome like 
good and faithful allies, revolted at length; and 
carried their haughtineſs and inſolence ſa far as 
to demand that half the Senate of Rome and one 
Conſul ſhould be choſen among them. They 
were entirely vanquiſhed, firſt by Manlius Tor- 
quatus, then by the grandſon of the great Ca- 
millus. The laſt rey forced:them to ſubmit 
to the mercy of the Romans, placed garriſons in 
all their towns, took hoſtages in great number, 
and returned to give account to the Senate of the 
condition the Latines were reduced to, which he 
did in theſe terms. . In the deliberation you 
are going to begin, the immortal Gods have 
& ſo ' put into your hands the _— of the Las 
| 3] tines, 
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44 tines, thats it I foley: een you to deters 2 
e mine whether they ſhall live or die. You 


% may on their patt be ſure of a perpetual 2 
te peace, either by deſtroying ot pardoning them: 


% Will vou treat them with the utmoſt rigor? — f 


6 It is in your power to ruin them utterly, and 


reduce to a deſert the whole Latine country, 


„ which has hitherto ſupplied you with ſuch 


| © excellent troops: Will you, after the am- 


* ple of your anceſtors, increaſe your forces by 
555 « admiſſion of the vanquiſhed amongſt your 
« citizens? You have a fair opportunity, which 
« will infinitely redound to, your honour., For 
wt the ſureſt mays to gain the nations y 
% have conquered with your arms, is to mae 

« them reliſh our government. But a 2 
* reſolution, you, take, it mult be ſpeedy.” 

Senate without heſitation choſe the — 
jenity, Io clearly intimated, in the.:Conſul's 
ſpeech. Rome was amply. recompenſed by the 


conſtant fidelity of the Latineg at all times, and 


particularly after the battle of Cannæ, here al- * 2 
moſt. all Italy ſiding with the conqueror, the 5 
Latines remained inviolably attached to the 1 
mans, and thereby afforded them eee 9p} te 
trieve their la. . Yan 
Sometimes hs Romans, to, 4 BR, Secu af 
feed to leave in the taken cities terrible exam - 
n of ſeverity, and to appear ee to 1 


v ade f 


ice id 6rmifimum od eren a, quo bellt 
gaudent. 185 
that 


P N E F A CE 


mency. Virgil has perfectly repreſented this 
Adouble character of the Romans in that beauti- 


7 


3 


4 


This lad me me to che an vir- 

tues of the Roman people. I ſhall but Juſt 

Ane. Hi. mention them, having enlarged upon them Me 
where. Every thing concurred to inſpire them 

with a martial  ardor. Their "continual wars 

with their neighbours made the profeſſion of 

arms neceſſary and familiar. Labour, which 

was their daily occupation, wonderfully fitted 
them for the military exerciſes. | The toils of 
huſbandry harden and ſtrengthen the ſoldier, * 


No hardſhips diſcourage the hands which turn 
veget. 1.1. from the plough to the ſword. © What authors 
tell us of the Roman ſoldiers is ſcarce credible; 
They uſed to march in five hours twenty a and 
ſometimes twenty-four” miles. During theſe 


rene they carried _— pound weight. They 


= - ” * Fortior les ex e venit: Surdie eſt hang & verng. 


| Nullom laborem recuſant manus, quæ ad arma ab aratro trandfe- 
| | runtur. SENEC,. Epiſt, 5 1. 
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chat ſtayed to be reduced by force: but, both. 
from a principle of policy, and their natural 
temper, they inclined much more towards ele- 


h 2 UE known to all the world: 5 8 4881 11 * 


15 Bareere Alibi. & debellare pere, i 
1 0 2755 the Eg d, and pull down the i 
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whereas the city is proper only to ſoften him. 
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PR EF ATCHE: X 
were exerciſed in the cuſtom of running and 
leaping in their arms, How many Roman 
youths hardened themſelves by the exerciſes of 
the field of Mars, where, after long races on 


4: foot and in chariots,” they threw themſelves co- 
vered with ſweat into the Tyber, and ſwam croſs 

5 Dr . 
b. Theſe are the things they gloried'in, and tus 


were formed the ſoldiers and . officers. © The 
Roman youth, fays Salluſt, as foon as they 
could bear arms, learned the art of war by-inur= 
ing themſelves. in the field to the greateſt hard. 
ſhips. They valued themſelves not upon making 
entertainments, or following pleaſures, but upon 
having fine armour and warlike- horſes. And 
therefore ſuch men were not tired with any fa- 
tigues, diſcouraged by any difficulties, terrified 
by any enemy. Every thing was ſurmounted by 
their bravery. No conflict was more ſharp and 
lively than that of emulation, leading them to 
contend with one another for the prize of glory. 
To ſtrike an enemy, ſeale a wall, be diſtinguiſh- 
ed for ſome brave action, was their whole am- 
| bition, their method of gaining reputation, and 
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* Jamprimuma juyentus, ſimul ac belli patiens erat, in caſtris 
per laborem uſu militiam diſcebat: magiſque in decoris armis & W 
militaribus equis, quàm in ſcortis atque conviviis, libidinem ha- 
bebat. Igitur talibus viris non labos inſolitus, non locus ullus aſ- 
per aut arduus erat, non armatus hoſtis formidoloſus: virtus om- . 
pia domuerat. Sed gloriæ maximum certamen inter ipſos erat. - 
Quiſque hoſtem ferire, murum aſcendere, conſpici dum tale faci- 
nus faceret, properabat. Eas divitias, eam bonam famam, mag- 
namque nobilitatem putabant. SALLUST+ in bell, Catil. 
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and robuſt, It is not obſerved,” in authors, that 
the Roman armies, which made war in ſo: many 


viler herbage, became ineſtimable to the ſoldiers, 
who knew not any marks more excellent than 


than that which flows from glorious actions. 
| minds of the (ſoldiers and officers, by the enoo- 
of his army, after a battle wherein they had 


And theſe encomiums were attended With gloti- 


* 


Tpbe ſoldiers ben inured were generally healthy 


climates, periſh much with fickneſs : whereas 
it often happens now-a-days, that Dor 
out engaging. lie dead on the field. 1 

Beſides hardening the body, care was then 
alſo to inſpire courage. The military atchieves 
ments, as Mr. Boſſuet obſerves, . a thouſand 
rewatrds which coſt the public nothing. but were 
of infinite value to private perſons, becauſe glory, 
ſo eee to that warlike people, was annexed 
to them. A very ſmall crown of gold, and ge- 
nerally a crown of laurel or oak- leaves, or of ſonie 
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thoſe of virtue, nor any diſtinction more noble, 
What effect, think ye, was produced in the 
miums pronounced by the generallat the head 


fignalized themſelves in a particular manner 


% 


ons: monuments, with ſenſible and 

proofs of their merit, which they. 1k to theh to iber 
poſterity as a precious inheritance. Theſe were 
to them real patents of nobility 3 theſe were 
moreover ſure titles to riſe to places more advan- 
1 tageous 


v A E F 4 0 5 i 


tageous and honourable; Which were granted | 
only to merit, and not procured by intrigue: and 
cabal. From a private ſoldier, a man might, by 
ſucceſſively paſſing thrqugh ſeveral 3 | 
rive to the Conſulſhip. What agreeable proſpect 
for an inferior officer to behold at a diſtance the | 
chief dignities of the ſtate and army, as ſo wy 6. 
rewards to which he could aſpire! F of 
Hence the courage of the meaneſt Budde is 
inflamed, they are concerned for the glory and 
ſucceſs of the undertakings, and are made, I had 
almoſt faid, ſo many heroes. Hence pecuniary —_ 
rewards are diſpenſed with, which burden and 
drain the ſtate, and which being always inſuf- 
ficient to reward all the ſervices, neceſſarily 
breed diſcontent, and create a diſcouragement = 
| almoſt univerſal. This induſtrious care to render | 
virtue and merit honourable is the real character | 
of the Roman republic, and the means which 
has conduced the moſt effectually and withal the 
moſt freely to its grandeur. A few oaken or 
lauret boughs, as I obſerved, ſufficed to pay 
the ſervices of thoſe who helped to nn the 
Univerſe. - — 
As for .the generals, what impreſſion muſt 
the honour of a triumph make upon the foul of 
a perſon before whom walked the Senate in a 
body with all the orders of the ſtate, for whom 
all the temples were ſmoaking with ſacrifices 
offered to the Gods in thankſgiving for his 
victory, and who, ſhown as a public ſight in 
4 I a fa 
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a ſtately chariot, ſaw marching: before him the 
glorious ſpoils he had won, and was followed 

by the victorious army, who made the whole 

city reſound praiſes unſuſpected and | juſtly 

| deſerved | So auguſt. a ceremony ſeemed to 

. raiſe the e above the. confltions of 

mortals. | 

ate. 1.3. Tur Romans in war 3 3 to mals 
c&-35- uſeſof puniſhments as well as rewards. The 
Neddinek of a Dictator with reſpect to his ge- 

neral of horſe, who could be ſaved from death 

but by the intreaties and urgent prayers of all 
wa. c. 7. the People; the inexorable ſeverity of Conſul 
Manlius to his own fon, whom he unmercifully 
put to death, though victorious, for fighting 
contrary to his orders : theſe examples made a 
terrible impreſſion of fear upon the. People, 
nm ' which became for ever the firm bond of mili- 
tary diſcipline. Wherefore-never was it ob- 

ſerved in any nation ſo inviolably as among the 

Romans; nor did any thing contribute fo 

much to render them victorious over all their 

eie. 5 

How ſhould they have been otherwiſe thay 

victorious with troops formed, as we have ſeen, 

and above all, guided in their operations by 

principles the moſt proper to make conquerors ? 

one of which was, not to know any other end 
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* Diſciplina Wm qua fterit ad mans diem Romana res. 
Liv. I. 8. c. 7 | 
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of a war but victory, + and for its fake to ſur- 
mount by an indefatigable perſeverance; all the 
| obſtacles and all the dangers by which it ean be 
retarded. The greateſt misfortunes, the moſt 
deſperate loſſes, were incapable of daunting 
their courage, or making them accept a baſe 
and diſhonourable peace. To grant nothing 
by compulſion, was a fundamental law of the 
Roman policy, from which the Senate never 
departed; and in the moſt melancholy june- 
| tures; weak counſels, inſtead of prevailing, were 
not ſo much as heard. As far back as Coriola- Dioayt l. 
nus, the Senate declared, no agreement could 8: p. 309. 
be made with the Volſci as long as they remain- 

ed on the Roman territory. They proceeded 

in the ſame manner with Pyrrhus. After the 
bloody battle of Cannz, wherein above fifty 
thouſand Romans lay dead in the field, it was 
reſolved, no propoſal of peace ſhould beliſtened 

to. Conſul Varro, who had been the occafion 
of the defeat, was received at Rome as if he 

had been victorious, becauſe in fo great a miſ- 
fortune he had not deſpaired of the Roman 

affairs 1. Thus inſtead of diſheartening the 
People by an unſeaſonable inſtance of ſeverity, 

theſe generous Senators taught 'them by their 
example to bear up againſt ill fortune, and afſume 
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: + Nec finem ullum alium belli quam victoriam noverit. Liv. 
» 5. c. 6. 


Z Paulum puduit, Varro non deſperavit. Fron. 
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in adverſity the baugbtineft with which other 
are inſpired by proſperity. *' n+; ee 
One thing only, in my Main f mig oe ue f 


obſtructed the conqueſts of the Roman People i 
I mean the too limited ſpace of the Conſulſhip 
which often afforded not the general time to 


3 finiſh a war he had begun, a good part of the 


year being ſometimes ſpent in preparations. 
This Was, it muſt be confeſſed, à great incon- 
venience. Kings, in this reſpect, have a very 
conſiderable advantage. Not only free from all 
obſtacles, but moreover maſters of the affairs and 
of the times, they draw every thing by theit 
projects, and are drawn by nothing +. This in- 


convenience was remedied, as far as was poſſi ble, 


by prolonging ſometimes the command to the 
general as Proconſul, or continuing him in the 


Conſulſhip itſelf; of which he was never ſure, 


nothing being more uncertain than the iſſue of 


the Comitia or aſſemblies. The dread of a 
greater danger made the change of generals ne- 
ceſſary in a republic exceſſively jealous of its li- 


berty, as was the Roman. If the generals had 
been long continued at the head of the armies, 


they might have been able to uſurp all the autho- 


rity, and become maſters of the ſtate, as hap- 


In adverſis vultum ſecundæ fortunæ gerere. Liv. 


+ Poſt tempus ad bella ierunt: ante tempus, comitiorum cauſa, 
revocati ſunt: in ipſo conatu rerum circumegit ſe annus. At, 
hercule, Reges non liberi ſolim impedimentis omnibus, ſed do- 


mini rerum temporumque, trahunt confiliis — non ſequuntur. 
Liv. I. 9. c. 18. 
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o less conduced to che e ee a, Rome, 


= 10 Secundz res- beenden animes fatigant. 9211 vonn. in bello 
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ned under Crſar in the latter end ok the 
W-public. Its deſtruction flowed from e 
l rorogation of the command of the armies. 
WW Except the inconvenience of the ehange * 
enerals, which was made up to the republie 
: dy” numberleſs advantages,” every thing led to 
Wreat conqueſts, but by flow and regular ſtepßs: | 
Ws the conſtitution of the government, the e- 
Wcllent political principles, the nature of the 
oops, the ability of the generals, and above 
l, the ſteddineſs of the Senate in an i- 
oolable attachment to the antient maxims of 
hie ſtateQe.. d big: Jorr 10 be e 
By good fortune, the plosperusecksvief 
he Romans, as I have obſerved, Were not 
apid, which would have infallibly weakened 
e conquerors by corruption, and ſunk them 
1 dy their own weight . They afforded" them 
Wime to ſtrengthen” themſelves in the ſound 
rinciples of probity, equity, moderation, dif- 
ntereſtedneſs, love of the public goed; and 
o carry by ſucceſſive wars and à continual 
abit of conquering, ability in the military 
t to arch I _— Mo POP PR 
ie. BIOS 
* But a at W tho OIP f prolpeiity⸗ pre- 
alled, and changed the manners, which had 5 


J than the 9550 es ak eee nei 
and violence, long unknown, began to creep/in: 
among the Roman magiſtrates, whoſe modera - 
tion had been the wonder of the univerſe. The 
deſtruction of Carthage, Rome's everlaſting 
and formidable rival, the dread of hom 
kept her in breath, was the fatal date of the 
oe: of her decay. Diſcord. avarite, 
ambition, civil wars, uſual attendants on pro- 
perity, quickly changed the face of the ſtats. 
Then the antient manners degenerated, not by: 
degrees, as before, but; with a rapid. courſs]cin 
into all ſorts of riot and exceſs * 21 3 ch 
In the beſt times of the ndl it hs not 
be imagined that the whole body of the ſtate i 
had the ſame ſentiments of nobleneſs and great - 
neſs of ſoul. | A ſmall number of eitizens and 
great men, eminent for an uncommon merit, v 
and firmly attached to the antient maxim, o 
influenced every thing; becauſe at that time 
virtue, if it was not generally practiſed, wa 
at leaſt generally revered. | Nay, afterwards, 
when the generals and' magiſtrates, began to be 
corrupted with luxury and ſloth, there were 
ſome remains of that antient ſpirit of wiſdowlM 
in the gogernpatats: and of Gifaiphos in 50; 


} * * k © * 


os  Diſcordia & avaritia, atque mary . * ſceundls = _ 
oriri ſueta mala, poſt Carthaginis excidium maxumè aucta ſunt u. 
| Ex quo tempore majorum mores, nen paulatim ut antea, ſel For 
torrentis modo præcipitati. 1 SALLUST 1 in fragm. c 
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which 
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which ſupported the republic, and made i al 
ſhine with ſomeluſtre e.... + 
Cicero, in a fragment of his Books E De Re- 
publica, preſerved by St. Auguſtin, quotes a De Civ. 
verſe out of Ennius, wherein the poet b TO 2. 
the fame wed ang AGE done: 5 1 3431 85 


35 
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Aleribus antigur res hun, ] Rants; virgque. 
tofu lis Sori nonafugdr ; 
4. Ther Roman republie ſtands ſolely by 50 | 
antient manners and principles, and by the 
merit of the great men by whom they are 
practiſed; and upon” this verſe, which for 
its brevity and truth he conſiders as an 5 
diet he COS _— following refletia. 
ons T. U bi 007 eee 03 alga ow 
It is 0 0 union of ad two advantages 
which has produced all the grandeur of Rome: 
on the one hand, the good manners, tlie wiſe 
political principles eſtabliſhed from the begin- 
ing; on the other, a ſucceſſion! of great men 


„e mihi multa agitanti, ap paucorum clvium egregiam ; 
irtutem cuncta patraviſſe ; e6que factum, uti divitias paupertas, 
multitudinem paucitas ſuperaret. Sed, poſtquam luxu atque de- 
dio civitas corrupta eft, rurſus reſpublica magnitudine ſua i impe- 
__ atque magiſtratuum view anne. bow in bell. | 
atilin | oy 
+ Quem quidem ille verſam 2 Dinge vols — tanz 
quam ex oracule mihi quodam eſſe effatus videtur.. Nam neque 
iri, niſi ita morata civitas fuiſſet; neque mores, niſi hi viri pre. 
uiſſent, aut fundare, aut tamdiu: tenere potuiſſent tantam & tam 
onge latẽque imperantem rempublicam. Itaque ante n 
emoriam, & mas ipſe-patrius præſtantes viros adhibebat, 4 * vete- 
rum morem ac-majorum inſtituta retinebant excellentes vir. 


I 


e 2 formed 


Cicero, that happy union was always the ſame, 
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6 JL. theſe antient prinei JIC 1 and And 
ners, and employed by the ſtate in the ad 
miniſtration of affairs. Before our times, ſays 


and theſe two advantages were ever united to- 
gether; otherwiſe a #epublic ſo powerful and 
extenſive as ours could not have ſubſiſted ſo 
I long with honour, nor ſo conſtantly kep ik 
reputation among all nations. 

Our age is very different from thiol 
happy days. we can look upon the republic 
as an excellent picture, as a painting of ex- 
quiſite beauty, but of which the antiquity hat 
deadened that lively and bright colouring Which 
ſtruck the eye, and bred admitation. Not only 
we neglect to re- enliven the colours, but ate 
even unmindful to ꝓreſerve at * 1 defig 

| demie diſtinguiſhing line. 
And indeed, , what . thak 
anfient manners which according to the poet 
Ennius ſupported the republic? Inftead of theic 


„ Noſtra vero wtas, cam rempublicam Hout pleQuram-acedpiſſ 
ſed jam evaneſcentem vetuſtate, non modò eam-coloribus 
| üldem, quibus fuerat, renovare neglexit-; ſed ne id quidem cum 
vit, ut ä ſaltem oy! * ertrema e e nnn 
varet. « wk E720 
+ Quid er enim manet ex antiquis merikita quibus ille did 
ſtare Romanam ? quos ita oblivione obſoletos- videmus, ut non 
modò non colantur, ſed etiam ãgnorentur. Nam de viris quid di- 
cam? mores enim ipſi interierunt virorum ipenuria. Cujus tun 
mali non modò reddenda ratio nobis, ſed etiam tanquam reis da. 
pitis quodammodo dicenda cauſa eſt. Noſtris enim vitiis, non caſi 
| — ben wverks 1 . 2 n 1 
| us. 


revival, 
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revival; they are ſo utterly buried in 6blivion, 
that the very idea of them is loſt. As for the 
great men capable of maintaining the honour | 
of the republic, the want of ſuch, every one 
W knows, has deſtroyed the antient manners. Let 
us not flatter ourſelves.” 80 unhappy a” change 5 
is to be laid to our charge by our vices we 
have ſuffered our antient glory to wither, and 
of that perfect model of government Wwhicß 
formerly gained us ſuch repute, there remains 
nothing but the empty ſhadow of a "opus 
lic.” 

Cicero mine have ated; that the victories 
of the ſecond Scipio Africanus, the moſt con- 
ſiderable ſpeaker in his dialogues De Repub- 
lica, contributed chiefly to that change of 
manners, by the drunkenneſs which naturally 
attends great proſperity, | by the luxury and 
pride they brought into Rome, and by the 
fatal ſecurity they procured the Romans from 
Carthage, which, as long as it ſubfiſted, was 
| their conſtant terror. And this total decay is 
not to be wondered at. Evils are without 
remedy, when vices become py mw and 
make the manners of a people *. There were 
ſtill at Rome, after that time, great men, 
Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Cæſar, and ſome others: 
great men with reſpect to wat virtues ; but 
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in whom. appeared, not the antient, ſpirit of che 
republic, or the maxims of the antient g- 


vernment, that is to ſay, moderation, wiſdom, 


juſtice, dilintereſtedneſs, love oo; the pub 
good. 818 ol 


By het "ry been? aid. OY is « manifeſt hal 


dangerous it would have been for Rome to be 


| raiſed on a ſudden to a high degree of power 
and grandeur, and how advantageous and even 
neceſſary it was, that the ſlowneſs of her pros 


greſs ſhould afford time to lay ſolid foundations 
for an empire, which the Divine Providence Was 
pleaſed to render univerſal. ' +. 


For, there never was an empire 4 more 


flouriſhing or more extenſive. than the Roman, 


From the Euphrates and Tanais to - Hercules's 


pillars and the Atlantic ocean, all the lands 
and all the ſeas were under their obedience. 
From the middle and center, as it were, of 
the Mediterranean ſea, they included the whole 
extent of that ſea, penetrating far and wide all 


the ſtates round about, and making it the com: 
munication of their empire. It is aſtoniſhing 
to conſider, that the nations which at preſent 
make kingdoms ſo conſiderable, all Gallia, all 
Spain, almoſt the whole iſland of Great Britain, 


Ilyria, to the Danube, Germany to the Elbe, 
Africa to the frightful and impaſſable deſerts, 


Greece, Thrace, Syria, Egypt, all the king- 


doms of Aſia Minor, and thoſe between the 


Euxine and Caſpian 1 with many others, 
5 became 


S 


. W was e to EY 1 ur foe aA f% = , BB 
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became Roman provinces, / almoſt all bebe 
the end of the republic. * Thus Mr. Boſſuet 
deſcribes the extent of the Roman empire, whoſe 


dition of his name. = 8-2 


— 


ſtyle would eaffly ay him- dobro way! ad- 55 


WW When l conſider dene e in that 
be extent of provinces and kingdoms above- men- 
er tioned, I imagine I ſee a vaſt and ſtately edifice, 
2n WS the fight whereof alone ſtrikes, ſurprizes, dazzles 


e eyes of the ſpectator, and leaves him in filent 
W admiration; ſuch beauty, grandeur, magnifi- 
W cence, does it at once preſent to him. How 
much time and pains muſt the foundations of 
ſuch a ſtructure coſt, and how deep and wide 
muſt they be to ſupport ſo immenſe a weight 
of buildings! Each part, when examined ſepa» 
rately, appears a maſter- piece of art to which 
it ſeems impoſſible to make any addition. But 


makes the true beauty, and as it were the 
of the proportions, the harmony and bineſt of 


of, artfully diſpoſed, forms the whole, which 
reduces all to unity, and ſets the value upon the 
work. | 

It would be certainly folly to 3 chat 5 
Well deſigned and perfect a diſpoſition of the 
parts in a building was entirely owing to chance. 
Would it be leſs folly not to aſſign another 
E cauſe 


whoſe ſkill is ſufficient, or whoſe fight” exten 
five enough, to comprehend and diſcern what 


ſoul of ſuch an edifice? I mean the juſtneſs ä 


the ſeveral parts, the infinite variety where 


paſſion for the Grecians, w 
idol. But on many accounts ut is juſtly doubt- 
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* cauſe to the eſtabliſhment and r of the 


Roman empire? I do not underſtand how. fo 
ſenſible an hiſtorian as Plutarch, in his compa- 


riſon of the Romans. with Alexander, could 


aſcribe to fortune only the Roman grandeur, 
and that of Alex ander 
that work be his, an opinion, ſo xiſibly con- 
trary to truth, would be the effect of his blind 
10ſec. glory was his 


ed whether that treatiſe be Plutarch's. Cicero 
(Jas well as * Polybius) is of a very different 


83 „There is no man, ſays. Cicero, but, 


as ſoon as he perceives that there are Gods, 


tions in general, as of the princes in particular 
and great men who appear on the ſcene of ac- 


perceives alſo that the Divine Providence, by 
a particular protection, preſided at the birth, 


growth, and enen . the n em. 


pire. 1 


It would not Rog ”Y Fre ed  Nudying 


hiſtory like a man of good ſenſe and judgment, 
not to obſerve the inclinations, the manners, 


the character, as well: of the prevailing na- 


tion. To view them with a tranſient and ſu- 
perficial glance only, is not to know them: 


they muſt be ſtudied, examined, and oa 


5 Quis eſt qui - - chm deos eile „ non intelligat 
corum numine hoc tantum imperium eſſe , & ene &r re- 
tentum. * Hacufſp. reſp. n ge 7 © ee 
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to his virtue alone. If 
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g in his hands the reins of all kingdoms, and 
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ly Gifted. */ This maxim is univerſally ackdowc. | 
ledged. But, on the other hand, would it be 


ſtudying hiſtory like a religious man and a 


Chriſtian, tò adhere to that conſideration alone, 
and not refer things to their prineiples, by look- 
ing up to a ſuperior and invifible oauſe that ab- 


ſolutely diſpoſes Of empires. and makes them 


ab ig in the times and gere has en N 
to his deſigns upon mankindꝰ | . 
What more bs proſpect br mne oy of 
faith, and even for human eurioſity, if it be 
ever ſo little enlightened, to behold with cer 
tainty, and without fear of miſtake, the ſeeret 


ſpring which from the creation of the world 


has put the whole univerſe in motion, and to ſee 
a God, who, from the higheſt heaven, holds 
diſpoſes of them like an abſolute ſovereign! 
That ſame almighty God, the fountain of all 


goodneſs, willing to make known to mankind 


his ſupreme power over Kings and Monarchies, 
which he ſets up and pulls down according to 


his pleaſure, diſcovered the myſtery to his pro- Daniel — 


phets, and clearly and diſtinaly foretold to 
them the ſucceſſion of the four great empires, 
namely, the Aſſyrian, Perſian, Grecian, and 


Roman, which deſtroy one another at the times 


appointed W in order to give place 


Depone iſtam ſpem, poſſe to ens; deguſtare ingenia | 


| maximorum virorum : tota tibi inſpiciendar ſunt, tots tractanda. 


SENEC, Epiſt, 33. 


to 
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to the everlaſting kingdom of Chriſt, 2 2 
the term * wt 2 all the: a. of th 
world. I-31 fi Od 47 GB} 
Who after this. can eis that God had 
great deſigns with reſpe& to his church upon 
the Roman empire, which fwallowed up all the 
empires of the univerſe, and to which he ſub- 


jected all lands and all ſeas? The commerce of i 


ſo many different nations, heretofore ſtrangers 
to one another, and afterwards united under the 
Roman dominion, and in a manner joined by 
the uſe of the ſame language, has been one of 
the. moſt effectual means in the hands of Pro- 
vidence to advance * n of WF 
Goſpel. -: 
This being once capprifed; ad, it is ne 


| able, that God had particular views in the 


eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire with rel- 
pect to his church, and was pleaſed to raiſe it 
to a grandeur and power which had almoſt the 
fame bounds with the univerſe z the reader, # 
he ſhall ſee Rome, by a chain and ſeries of ex- 
traordinary events, grow, gather ſtrength, and 
far extend her conqueſts, will admire the beauty, 
juſtneſs, proportion of the means uſed by Di. 
vine Providence for attaining its ends: means 
ſingular, new, till then unknown, and never 
after imitated ; and he will acknowledge with 


Plutarch ſays that in his time e the Roman tongue was ame! 
univerſal, | In Moral. p. 1010. 
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religious. ſurprize, that nothin g could be 3 
viſed more ſhitable, to the =: intended i by. 
Now pe a to its deans! 3 
en and nations, beſtows on them talents pro- 
xortionable to the grandeur they are deſigned 
or, as the Scriptures inform us particularly in 
he inſtance of Cyrus. It may be ſaid, no na- 
ion has been more favoured in that reſpect, or 
ore accompliſhed than the Roman people, 
rhether they are conſidered with regard to mo- 
al virtues, or to political government, or to 
artial merit and the art of war. There has 
never been a republic more religious, or more 
abounding in good examples, or where avarice 
and luxury gained ground ſo late, or where ſim- 
licity and poverty were ſo much and ſo long 
in honour.“ The encomium, given the Ro- 
man Senate by the Holy Ghoſt, is a demonſtra- 
tion how much the wiſdom of the counſels, 
love of the public, ſteddineſs to the maxims of 


he ſtate, lenity and moderation in the govern- 
ment of the nations, prevailed in that auguſt 


aſſembly. Courage, boldneſs, intrepidity in the 


midſt of the greateſt dangers; an invincible pa- 


tience in the hardeſt labours, an inexorable fitm- 
neſs to n the e ann in its 


1 Nulla | unquam reſpublica nec major, nec ſandtior, nec <þonis 
exemplis ditior fuit: nec in quam tam ſeræ avaritia luxuriaque 
immigraverint; nec ubi tantus ac tam diu paupertati ac parſimo- 
uz honos fuerit. Liv. in Pref, 


utmoſt 


lin 
- 
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utmoſt rigour ; a ſettled: reſolution to  conque 
of die, a greatneſs of ſoul, and a conſtaney 
proof againſt all misfortunes, ' have at all timy 
conſtituted the character of the Romans, and 
rendered them in the end victorious over al 
nations. We admire in them all theſe great 
qualities, but we are not generally apt enouph 
'to diſcera their Author, and look o to the eur, 
tain from whence they flowed. | 
God, intending to eſtabliſh a great empirth 
the Romans, as he had before done by Cyl 
and Alexander, took here a very different me. 
thod. He had granted the qualities proper fit 
the execution of his deſigns to the perſon « 
theſe two illuſtrious Conquerors, | They bol 
founded vaſt empires in a very ſhort ſpace, and 
in their life-time: but their talents were nd 
inherited by their deſcendants, or their ſuc: 
ceflors. 1 
It vas very different with the Romans. Th 


Roman empire was not founded nor raiſed'v Ml a: 
the ſtate of grandeur it attamed, by the rat w 
endowments or rapid conqueſts of a ſingle per: ey 
ſon: the Roman people themſelves, the bod th 
of the ſtate, formed that empire by flow degrees Ml at 
and at ſeveral times. The great men that Wil ne 
helped, each in their time, to eſtabliſh, enlarge, n. 
and preſerve it, had all different characters, hut tl 


all followed the ſame principles. Such a con- 


duct is uncommon. Generally every prince 
5 fol- 
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makims. ih - adv 
ney In Watanabe enen virtues of H j 
ma Romans, I do not pretend they were general 
and and without mixture of vices and crimes: 
s far from being the caſe. | God knew it, 
ret but however made them e ene of hi 
BY particular deſigas, to which they contributed 


e knowing them: juſt as, if I y, uf 
the compariſon, an architect, who alone As in 


FE 


reſpects little valuable, and often, very vicious, 
Hence we | ought ſtill more to admire the con- 


deſtined to be one day the center of religion, 


thoſe who, govern it the fitteſt qualities to, ren- 
der a nation powerful and victorious : but 
withal, he leaves them to their paſſions and 
evil inolinations. The crimes of the Romans, 
their pride, ambition, injuſtice, and violence, 
are, on God's part, but a bare permiſſion, which 
neither ſways nor influences men in their .crimi- 
.nal deſigns, but only directs their wickedneſs to 
the object which comes into the order of Pro- 


equally lead them to ſuch or ſuch injuſtice: 
but 


biber his e alte. manners, and 


his head the plan of the whole edifice he i is 
going to build, and who to put it in execution, 
employs the hands of numberleſs workmen, 
Skilful - every man in their Way, but in other 


duct of Providence. God intended to form a 
great empire in the city of Rome, W which he 


and capital of the Chriſtian world. He gives 


vidence, The diſpoſition of their heart would 


NM K 2 KB. A c. E. 4 
but God. to hon all things are obedient/ ad 


re 
Who directs and orders even darkneſs itſelſ en 
leaves an event free to the paſſſons of min 
but only as they may Tervs! the execution 'of this Bt: 
defi ns. + ht > 9TWIS 11 $60 35:47 kool of 
Me © muſt” then be nckioulatges! hat te ex- ar 
cellent qualities which we-admire- in the Ro- fu 
mans, were the gifts of God, which they cor. I 


rupted by the end they referred them to 

namely, vain- glory, fole motive of their 2 * 
bleſt actions. But that vain- glory, that inf. 
tiable thirſt of praiſe, ſtifled in them, as $t 
Auguſtine obſerves, * avarice,"! injuſtice,” and 
many other paſſions... But, however imperfed, 
or, to ſpeak more juſtly, however ſinful were 
their virtues, God was pleaſed. not to "ſuffer 
them to go entirely unrewarded. He gabe 
them one reward, but wholly worldly * and 
temporal, proportioned to their merits and 
wiſhes. © They were rendered an object of ad-. 
mitation to all mankind : they gave law to 
many nations: they had the glary of 'eſtablith- 
ing the fineſt empire that ever was: they were 
looked upon in all ages, and ſtill are to this 
day, as men of extraordinary merit, and as 
patterns in every thing relating to the conduct 
and | government of fates. | f Vain and ho 
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* Romani cauſa honoris, laudis, & a confuluerane patrlp 
pro uno iſto vitio, id eſt amore laudis, pecuniæ c 54 75 
& multa alia vitia r 8. Aue os. de Civ. 1 5 


C. 14 
| reward, 


4b 428,” 


CT - a4 
reward, but worthy thoſe who are blind 2 
enough to be pleaſed n!!! 7 

There are many other things of moment 
to be remarked on the government and ſtate 
of the Roman republic, which I omit, to put 
an end to a Preface already too long. If a 
fuller knowledge of theſe matters be defired, 
| refer the reader to Mr. Boſſuet's wiſe reflec- 


lions in his Diſcourſe: on Univerſal Hiſtory, of 5 
* which I have made uſe in ſome places; and | 


to a late work, entitled, * Conſiderations on 

« the Cauſes of the Grandeur and Decay of 

« the Romans,” which is very ſhort but very Printedin 
| . F the year 

good, and extremely proper to give a juſt no- 1735. 


tion of the character of that people. 


e 

. * Si neque hanc eis terrenam gloriam excellentiſſimi imperii - : 
e concederet, non redderetur merces bonis artibus eorum, id eſt vir- ; 
4 tutibus, quibus tanquam vera via niſi ſunt ad honores, impe- "2 


rium, gloriam. Honorati ſunt in omnibus fere gentibus : imperii 
ſui leges impoſuerunt multis gentibus : hodieque literis & hiflori 

glorioſi ſunt penè in omnibus gentibus. Non eſt qudd de ſummi 
& vent Dei juſtitia conquerantur, © Perceperunt mercedem ſuam:* 
_—_ ſome Father) ** vani vanam,” S. Aucusr. de Civ. Dei, 
, Fo C. 15. | 
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Horeih no Sint? to b beiin a W n- Hiſtory — 
with obſerving that the years not only before, but — 3 
long after, the foundation of Rome, contain ſomem 

vents entirely improbable, and more like fabulauununs 

ventions than hiſtorical facts grounded on authentic 7 

emoirs. It is uſual, every one knows, for anti- 85 

quity, fond of what erduls and ſurprizes, to embel- — 
ih with the maryellous the beginnings of gfear cities : 
ind powerful ſtates, and to introduce ſome Deity to 

ender Their” origin ſacred and auguſt to all ages. All 

zun hiſtorians that have reached 1 - 4 

uthors in other reſpects of t judgment and ſen 1 

ave believed this method id , Ke: and inferted  __— A 
their writings facts and events 83 they plainlß 

as to be falſe and pee, but which a * 5 


„ INTRODUCTION. 


lar tradition *, tranſmitted from age to age, and 
antient as Rome itſelf, obliged them to regard to a 
certain degree, though not without delivering them 
for what they were. For they have taken on from | 
time to time to acquaint us what credit they deſerye | 
by plain intimations of their own private opinion: 
and Livy begins his hiſtory with a declaration that 
he intends neither to aſſert nor refute the extraordinam 
228 and wonderful things advanced about Rome. He Wil 
only ſays, if it is allowable for any nation to render - 
their origin venerable by referring it to a Deity, ſuch 
= is the glory, ſuch the conqueſts of the Roman p 
ple, that if they claim the God of War for father 
to themſelves and to their founder, the reſt of the 
nations ſhould be as ready to grant them that privi- 


lege as they were to ſubmit to their empire T. Fs. | 

bles of this kind, though they ſhould ſeem to be fe. 
ceived and embraced by the "Hiſtorians, no way af- . 
| fect the truth of the facts with which they are joined; 
Memoirs neither, as Abbe Sallier has largely demonſtrated, tl 
of Ln 'of ought they to throw ay faſpicion or doubt on the a 
Belles? hiftory in general. W 


Lettre, Before L proceed to the Higory itſelf of Rome tl 
Vol. VI. and the foundation thereof, I ſhall relate in the firſ b 
chapter what Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis informs us of 0f 

the foregoing times, but this very briefly, becauſ 


theſe antient facts are of little i importance : andheran . 
I ſhall follow Livy's example, who does but wie : 
tion them in a very curſory manner. = 
L * N rerum ſtandum eſt, ubi certam derogat e blen ſe 
5 7. c. 6. 
| | 1 ante conditam condendamve urbem, potticis Magis decor de 
b, Kahn 3s, quam incorruptis rerum geſtarum monumentis traduntur, # 
| nec affirmare, nec refellere, in animo eſt. Datur hæc venia 2 — Pe 
tati, ut, miſcendo humana divinis, primordia urbium auguſtiora ia ö 
es Et, ſi cuĩ populo licere oportet conſecrare origines ſus abel to 
gloria eſt pop ulo Romano, ut, cùm ſuum conditori que ſui Parents Al 
Viartem (potent ferat ; tam & hoc gentes humanæ patiantur 243 8 
ine, quam Imperium patiuntur. * Livius in e | UN 
c 
and 
| of t 
— dain 
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Summary of what paſſed in Italy before the 
: foundation of Rome, 
Antient nations firſt inhabitants of Ttaly. Evander. os Her- 
cules. Latinus, Aneas arrives in Italy, marries La- 
 tinus's daughter, and builds Lavinium. War with 
Turnus and Mezentins: Aſcanius, ſou of Aineas, founds 
Ala Longs. 'Succeſſion of the kings of Als. 


owed its origin to the:Greeks. It is indeed cer- nt 
tain that ſeveral Grecian colonies came at different Ro 
times and ſettled in Latium or the neighbouring coun- 
tries, whoſe firſt known inhabitants were called Siculi 
whoſe origin is not-traced in hiſtory. Some believe 
the Aborigines, from whom the Romans deſcend, to 
be alſo natives of Italy, and ſo named as being ſons 
of the ſoil, that is, ſprung originally from thence (1). 

Many years before the ſiege of Troy, a colony of 
Arcadians under the leading of Enotrus ſettled in 
Italy, called at that time E notria. Afterwards Ita- 


| lus, a deſcendant of CEnotrus, left it his name, which 


it retains to this day. Porcius Cato the Cenſor, with 
ſeveral other noted authors, hold the Aborigines to be 
deſcended from theſe Arcadians. 5 - 

In proceſs of time, a colony of Pelaſgi, natives of 
Peloponneſus, but inhabitants of Theſſaly, compelled 
to abandon their country, took refuge among the 
Aborigines. Theſe two nations with united forces 
drove out the Siculi, who poſſeſſed the country where 


(1) As Dionyſius will have the Aborigines to come from Arcadia, 
and to be ſo called from their living upon mountains, the etymology 
of the word muſt be from a ep yix@r, that is, natives of the moun- 
dans. Dion. Har. I. 1. p. 112 _ Dp 


. Rome 


OME, according to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, Dionyſ. 


5 1. x. 


a barbarous people, natives of the country, that is, c. —3. 


= |. HISTORY BEFORE THE 


Rome was afterwards built. The Siculi withdrew t to at 
adjacent iſland, named Trinacria from its three pro. 
montories, and held in part by the Sicani *, a peopk 
originally from SP, This Hand was  afterwank 
called Sicily. 
A. M. About ſixty years 13 the Troja an war, Evander, 
Ecce baniſhed from Peloponneſus, arrived with his Arc. 
" "1244 dians in Italy. Faunus, who then reigned over th 
Aborigines in the little territory of Italy called I 
tium, gave them, being few in number, a civil u. 
ception, with as much land as they wanted. Then 
they formed a ſmall town, calling it Palantium, in 
| 9 — of their native place of the ſame nam 
in Arcadia. It was afterwards called by the Roman 
Palatium, from whence mount Palatine took 1 its name. 
Evander ſucceeded Faunus. 
5 Some years after the arrival of theſe Arcadius 
Hercules came into Italy with a powerful army, 1 
conquer that country, having already ſubdued Iberia 
He had vanquiſhed and ſlain Geryon, feigned by te wir 
poets to have three bodies, becauſe he was king df 
three large kingdoms in Spain. He brought it 
him Geryon's oxen, which were remarkably . beauts- 
ful. All the world knows the boldneſs and tragica 
end of Cacus, an adventure, ſo elegantly ſung; by 
Virgil, and not refuſed a place by Livy in his hiſton, 55 
This famous robber ſtole from Hercules ſome of thele peo 
oxen, and was killed by that hero. Evander,com- KH, 
manded then in thoſe parts, rather honoured for time 
accompliſhments, than obeyed as a Sovereign. Tie gam 
art of writing *, an unheard of ec to people 
ignorant of all arts, gained him reſpect. But nothing cou 
procured him the veneration of theſe uncivilized pe ¶ ¶ ſenſi 
ple ſo much as his mother Carmenta's reputation cian 
who was reckoned a goddeſs . She had been, befor of t! 
the Sibyl's arrival in Italy, the oracle of theſe after 


* This is mentioned by Dion. Halicarn. I. 2. PE. — Of 
+ He taught theſe _ the uſe of the Greek alphabet, me flying 
were the firſt letters uſed by the antient Latines. | « laten 


t She was called Themis by the Greeks, - 


tions. 
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| fore From Carments's mouth, that a Fees on 7 
Io. upiter and Alcmena, was deſtined by the Fates to 
de be a God, no ſooner. heard the name of Cacus's van-. 
uch As but he. reſolves to ery. his an. 27 * 


beachten of 19 Gereke, „ Hers” A young ile F 

his honour, 5 8 
It vas decreed, at the requeſt of Hercules, 4 

with the conſent of the whole nation, that the Uke 

ſolemnity ſhould be for ever annually celebrated after 

the Grecian rites (which he taught them, himſelf) Hav. 

ing ſelected for that end two of the nobleſt families, _ 

the Potitii and Pinarii, to preſide at the ceremony. It 

will hereafter be ſeen, how the Potitii hecame extinct, | 

for offering (it is ſaid) to lay theſe ceremonies. . Upon | 

public ſlaves. The Pinarii were ſtill in being in Ci- 

cero's time. Hercules, when . he went aways. left 2 

ſome of his Grecian Blowers: in- Ttaly, Who, niting 

with the Aborigines, lived together in the ſame city 

in ſo good underſtanding, that they might have. been. 

deemed the ſame people. 33 
About fifty- ive years after the departure of Yer: A. M. 

cules, Latinus, reputed ſon of Faunus, but real Sr 

of Hercules, was Lg: of the Aborigines, and in the 1182. 

thirty-fifth year of his reign. From him were the 

people called Latines, and the country Latium *, 

Ihich was then of very narrow extent. About that 

time the Trojans, who had with Eneas eſcap ed the 

flames of Ilium, landed at Laurentum on the Tyr- 

henian coaſt near the mouth of the Tiber, in the 

country of the Aborigines. Dionyſius Halicarnaſ-- 

enſis afferts and proves that the Trojans were of Gre- 

clan extraction. Æneas brought with him the ſtatues 

of the Greater Gods, and the Palladium, depoſited 

fterwards in the temple of Veſta, and committed 2 


* Others think the country was ſo called from this time of Saturn's 3 
re 4 from Crete, to ayoid the perlecution of his ſon Jupiter, 
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new power a juſt cauſe of alarm to, the neighbouting 


ſtates, he readily joined in a league with the RutaltÞ. 


Under the emperor Commodus, the temple of Veſta heing burn 
down, the Veſt Vir ins faved the Palladium from the Names | ai 
carried it through ths Via Sera to the emper6t's palace. Hyr0- 
DEAN. in vit. Commod. p. 39. | 
1 Inbapitants of the maritime parts of La Campagna di Roms. 
I Jam indeè ab initio minimè lætus nove origine urbis, & tum ni. 
mio plus, quam ſatis tutum elt t accolis, rem Trojanam creſcere rat, 
haud gravatim ſocia arma Rutulis junxit. Liv, e 
| 3 Eneas, 


; 


FOUNDA TION OF ROME 


Aneas, wanting the entite affectiom ef the Abo- 
rigines to withſtand tlie tentible ſtorimi that hung 
over his head; cauſed his on and that nation to be- 
come one for the future governed by the ſame laws, 
under the namę of a people: Fhis ſo gained 
the Aborigines that they” proved to him as fanthful 
and ſteady as the Trojans. 

Secure of the affection of his — 0 
dally increaſed, Æneas might have kept within his 
walls, and from thence ropulſed the forces of Hetru- 


ria. However, he courageouſſy venturetcd to meet fo 


formidable an enemy. The Natines obtained xſecond 
victory, which was alfo' the laſt Action of Eneas, and 
the period of his mortal life. His tomb was ſtill td 
be het in Livy's time on the banks of the Numi- 
eus (1). Divide honours were: Pn him by the name 
of Jupiter Indiges F. mot bs } 

His ſon Afcantus was not yet fit dige: but) 
during his minority, the government was ſo ſucceſs+ 
fully managed by avis x princeſs of great ability 
and application, that ſhe reſi to the young king 
his facher's and grandfather's ihheritance» in the ſame 
ſtate ſhe had received it. It is queſtioned: whether 
this prince was Lavinia's fon or another Afcamius, ſir- 
named Iulus, born to Eneas by Creuſa before the 
deſtruction of Troy, who followed his father to Italy, 
and from whom the Julian family boaſt their extrac- 
tion and name. However n ** it is certain he 
was ſon to Eneas. 

Aſcanius ſeeing Lavimum very populous, and a8 
flouriſhing as cities could be at that time, left his. 


| mother, or (if you will) his mother-in-law to reign 


there, and founded on mount Alban another city 
called Alba Longa, becauſe it was extended in len 0 
along the ſide of the hill. The Kingdom of Al 

in the computation of  Dionyſius Halic 


laſted four hundred and thirty years; from the aryl 2-9 


ci) Now Rio de Nimi, formerly a river, now a Gall tales: , 
f The heroes who by their actions Sent merited n rden : 
were {ted Dii * 2. | 


B 4 "FR 


4 vius, who being killed by ligh 


Dionyſ. 
I. 1. p. 57. 


1 by 8 BEFORE THE: 


pr Enes in Italy to the foundation of * 


The interval between the building of Lavinium and 


of Alba was ſcarce n ee ge ſo, conſider, 
able was the Latine-po' eber 


ter the defeat of the 1 ans, Mat; 
tius nor any other neighbouring print dared 
tack them; not even after Ener dach ar 4 

the-reg uring 


a-treaty of peace, the riyer Albula, ſince called the 


Tyber, was made the boundary of the two nation 


Aſcanius left the crown to * fon named Sylving, 
from being accidentally born in a wood. His ſon 
and ſucceſſor was Entas Sylvius, father of Sylviug 
Latinus, founder of ſome colonies known by the 
name of the Antient Latines. All the kings Jr Alba 
bore the name of Sylvius. 
ſucceeded from father to ſon, Alba, Atys, Capys 
Capetus, and Tiberinus, who being ned in at. 


tempting to paſs the Albula, From: immortalized: his 
name by giving it to that river. The kingdom fell 


to his ſon Agrippa, and after him to Romulus 5yl. 
tning, was ſucceeded 
by Aventinus, the place of |, whoſe burial was from 
him called mount Ayentine, one ns tes ! 1lls 


which in afterwards 3 n 
64195 8 E 0 T.- I. coma a 
Anicligs 3 his elder brother Numiror. Rbes gt 


via, Numitor's daughter, is ſhut up among the Veſtals 

and delivered of Romulus and Remus, imputed 10 _ | 
x god Mars, who are privately educated. When grub 
up, they kill Amulius and reflore their a tl | 

2 throne.” | Death of Remus. Ti 


ROC, ſon and“ ſucceſſor 15 A had 
two forks. Numitor and Amulius. At his death 


Tar. 1 "> 2 bequeathed the kingdom to his eldeſt ſon Numi- 


v. 47. 
2 4 Plut. i In 
Nom. p. 


1 YR 3» 


But the ambition of Amulius regarded neither 


* * * 1 * Lind * 


tor. 


the laſt will of a father nor FX: rights of an elder wh 
72 | Fs | _ 


of Lavinia or minority of Aſcanius. By: 


After Latinus's death 


gente 
duis 1 


eſt, 


= CO. 6 


| murdered.z: and 
ai live; he places her-an Mong! — —. Pretence * 2 
en- of doing her. honour, ba in — to deprive her of 7 


all hopes of children {Notwithſtanding theſe pre ww < 


at- 

ing tions, the Veſtal becomes mother of twins, Romulus i 
By WW 2nd Remus. Some authors aſcribe theſe childten C 1 I 
the BW 4 mulius himſelf. Rhea declared ſhe was rav A 
8. Mars, whether ſhe believed ſo, or in excuſe for 2 fact 


which, without the authority of à God, would h 


us; 

deen conſidered as ſagrilege, and puniſhed: with 1 

is But, ſays Livy, neither Gods nor men delivered either F 
he WY herfelf or ſons from the king's: cruelty... He cor 5 
be WY manded her to be cloſely impriſoned in chains, and 

th her children thrown ine che: Fb ind, c 


By good chance, the river, then — 0 
the neighbouring fields into a ſort of pond, Which 


at. 
rendered the current inacceſſible. The men who Were 
charged. with drowning the children, believing they 
L vould as ſoon periſh. in ſtanding water, ſtopped. at the 
e firſt inundation, and, expoſing them in their cradle; 


thought they had ſufficiently executed the King $ or- 


mM _—_ 
on WY ders. It is faid, the cradle, after floating ſome. time: 
vas left on dry ground by the waters retiring; and that 

a wolf, deſcending from the mountains to drink, ran * _ 


at the cry of the children, and gave them ſuck. They 
are alſo reported to have been Fe. by a woodpecker. 
Fauſtulus, the King's ſhepherd, was witneſs. of theſe 

things, and beheld with admiration the wolf careſſing 
and licking the infants as if they had been. her young, N 
and the ne hanging on her dugs as if ſhe had been — 
their mother. (This kind office was performed by: 2 . 
the wolf under a fig-tree, which afterwards became 

very famous. I wonder at Tacitus + for Ska ſay- 


* What relates to the Veſtals will hereafter be explained. ET 13 


+ Ecdem-anno Ruminalem arborem in comitio, quæ ſuper oRin2 
gentos & quadraginta annos Remi Romulique infagitiam texerat, mor- 
tuis ramalibus, & areſcente trunco deminutam, prodigi loco habitum 
eſt, doneo in novos foetus revireſcerat. TACIT. Annal. I. 15. c. 38. 


| ing 


aud nurſed. From their very infancy, à certain air 


HTS NOR 'Y BEAR THE 


2 g· tree remained above eight hundred: y 
auſtulus, ſtruck with ſo ſurprizi a ſight, bub 
 kome'the children, and Te this to — 
Eaurentia to nurſe. The lewd life of this woman is 
ſaid by fome to gain her from the ſhepherds the iel. 
name of Lupa, (or wolf), _ A avi oecaIU to 
_ this fabulous ſtory. | 0 % 084380 
Thus it was that Roelus ad Retnus wee! bom 


of ſuperiority and grandeur wWhiek appeared in theit 
| 2515 TG with — ks ſeemed to 
| diſcover their birth. They were ſent (Plutarch fays) 
to Gabii, to be inſtructed in literature and all ochet 
things proper for children of quality. They led how- 
ever a epberde life with the reſt, working for their 
livelihood, and building their own huts. One of theſe 
huts is affirmed by Bionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis to re- 
main in his days by the name of Romulus. It wa 
deemed as ſomething ſo ſaered, that the people whoſe 
bufineſs it was to ſupport it; dutſt not add any orns. 
ment to it, but only repaired 5 decays occaſioned 
; by age and weather. N 
In proceſs of time, the two bisthers, diſdaining an 
idle paſtoral life, applied themſelves to the chace i 
the neighbouring foreſts. . Grown, by this exerciſe 
robuſt and intrepid, they are no longer content with 
attacking wild beafts: they fall upon the robbery 
carry off their booty, and divide it among the thep 
herds. Crowds of youths daily increaſing their num. 
ber, they were able at laſt to hold aſſemblies, and 
celebrate games. 
One day as the feſtival of the Lupercaliz'( 10 for 
merly inſtituted by Evander, was ſolemnizing inthe 
AY; 2 band of robbers, who ug an "on 


(r This feſtival was ſacred to Pan, the g of the N "_ 
hi y celebrated in the villages, Some have imagined the Lug 
ba were inſtituted j 22 memory of the wolf that preſerved Romulus and 


emus; but as that ſtory is very probably a mere fiction, the othet Rem 


opinion, that they were brought by Evander into Italy, is more like 
bv. The name is derived from Agxatoc, for ſo Pan is called in Greek, Dio. 


perhaps from aux: a wolf, in Latin lupus, becauſe Pan's chief buſinels 
was 
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FOUNDATION OF ROME: 


means to ſurprize them. Romulus eſcaped ont =? 
their hands, der Remus was talen aud carried Beere 
the king by the robbers. AS they aceuſtd Hm M . 7 
his brother, among other ctimes of making inc. 
ſions and comtfrting robberies' with à Band of vag. 
bonds on Numitor's Hands, Anvvlius feht che Prifefer 
to Numitot, that he might do himfelf juſtice” 4 
PFauſtulus kad alf along flattered himſelf chat tie 2 
twins he Hack under his care, were of the blood fl.. 
He knew, they were found by Him about the tre 
that the fons of Rhea were by Amulitis expoſed en 
the Tyber. But, perfuaded that the time was not 
yet come, hie was waiting till à favourable junctut er 
neceſſity ſhould compel him to reveal the ſecret. The 
danger the priſoner was in, forced Him to open the 
matter to Romulus. On the other hand; Nutmiter 
had juſt learnt that Remus had à twinbrother. This 
circumſtance, the age of the two brothers, (they were 
paſſed eighteen) with their noble inclinations; all 
brought his grandfons to his remembrance z and the 
queſtions he put entirely convinced him that his pri- 
ſoner was Remus. From that time nothing was 
thought of but the tyrant's deſtruction. Romſfus 
not having. a ſufficient number to go together and = 
force the palace, orders his people by different ways 
to repair thither at an Hour appomted. He comes and 
Joins them, and im concert with Remus, followed by 


was the protecting the ſieep from ſudh beaſts of prey. The Prieſts were 
called Luperci. The ceremonies were theſe. Two goats (Pan is ſup- 
poſed to have goats feet) anda 


: dog (the ſhepherd's companion) were 393 
ſacrificed, and the foreheads of $0! nsble ouths were ſtained with i: 
the bloody knife by the Luperci, and the blood wiped off with locks 
of wool dipped in milk, the two boys laughing all the while. This 
done, the goat-ſkins were cut into thongs and whips: for the two ʃw 
ity youths, who ran about the ſtreets and fields alł naked but thę middle, 

laſhing all they met. The young women never avoided the brakes, as 
1 fancying them to be great promoters of conception and 1 his 

feſtival was celebrated the 1 5th of February. There were at firſt to 
FW colleges of prieſts; the Fabian for Romulus, and the Quinctiliani for 
Het Remus, A third was added by. the ſenate to the honour of Julius 
ee C=far. See Prur. in Rom. Sexr. Pour. Fssrus. Ovid. Faſt. 
ek; Dion, Css. 5 op) A „ 


8 = | 5 Numitor's 
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ö * 


his brother's qutrages to him: relates the origin 


; claim their grandfather king, and by their exam ple | 


of Alba, : reſolved to foun 
. 
ä 2 joined by a multitude of Albans and Latin 


them with hopes that the city they were going to £0 und 
would ſoon outſhine Alba and Lavinium. The den 
of reigning, fatal paſſion, and the vice of their fa 


for which the tutelar gods had 18550 the honour 
| naming and governing the riſing city. To this end 
Romulus was placed on mount Palatine, and Rem 
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ys ro nach es 
hus is ſlain. 


--Numitor, at * firſt outcry, publiſhed/ that 
enemy had 2. furpriaed he. the city and Was now maſter] 0 ; 
falſe alarm he . draws 80 0 

citadel, As 3 a * * of defi ce, all the men of All 
capable of making reſiſtance, But as ſoon as hel an] 


the conſpirators come to him with, an air of triumph 
he aſſembles the Albans, He puts them in mind 


11 


"= 
3B 


birth of his grandſons; their education, and the mi 1 
ner of his 5 them. He concludes with infor 
ing them of the — s death, and declares him 
the author. Then Romulus and Remus advance wich 
their foliowers into the midſt of the aſſembly, Y or 


the title and authority of ſovereign. is confirmed to nan 
the unanimous acclamations of the people. A 
The two brothers, leavi Numitor the kinga 
6 a city in the very * | 


N 


where they had been expoſed and brought up. 


eſides a great number of ſhepherds, which inf ire 0. j 


ſeized then the two brothers, and created a different 
between them, which began at firſt with moderat 
but ended in a very tragical manner. As birth gh ; 
in the caſe of twins could not claim a recedence, en 
both agreed to conſult the flight of: birds, to know 


on mount Aventine. Remus firſt diſcovered vultuß 
to the number of ſix: but the moment he declare 
Romulus faw twelve. Whereupon two parties are 
formed. One declares. for him that firſt ſaw the 
tures; the other for him that ſaw moſt. Conte 
enſue; paſſions are raiſed; the quarrel grows blog 
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IVY.” 
XII. Fiseina Publica. —_- 


IV. Templum Pacis or Via-Sacra. 


V.Es8quilina 5 N 
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VI. Alta-Semitta 
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d Remus is killed in the fray. His death is other 55 
I related. As Romulus was ordering the dick 2 
nich was to ſurround the walls of the new city, Re- +. uk © 
us jeſted on the narrowneſs of the work: and adding | 
fi to raillery, contemptuouſſy leaped over the ditch, 

þ expoſe his brother. Romulus, enraged” at the 
front, ſtruck him dead, ſaying, Thus periſh all 
Who dare act like him.” Cicero conſiders Remus's 
illery as an empty -excuſe for Romulus's'criminal 
bition, by which he was prompted to this murder * 
or the ſake of reigning alone: and notwithſtanding : 
is reſpect for the deified founder of Rome; expreſsly 
pndemns him. fecit 0 F gh an Au vel one. 1. A 
Pomuli dixerim. 1 S. 41. 
Rome, by "Tr Shed 1s believed: more ancient 

han Romulus, by whom (ay they) it was rely r re- 

ored. (17) 


C H A P. II. 
The His roxy of the Seven Kincs of ROME. 


The REIGN of ROMULUS. 


1 447 


f Romulus faunds the city of Rome on mount Palatine. \ He 
is elected King. He divides the people into three 7. ribes, 
and thirty Curie : into Patricians and Plebeians. 
Senate, Patrons and Clients. Knights. Aſylum opened 
for all forts of " Wi fe W ab . b y 
Romulus. | 


I OMULUS, by his ebend Jeath bein fole A. M. 


maſter, applied himſelf with freſh ardour to P * 


railing the walls of the city, and building the houſes 51. 
which they were to incloſe. The colony at firſt was Of * -es 
| f Pr etty c. 8. 
(x) os make the Pelaſgi the founders of Rome, and to call it ſo | 
from the Greek word Pun, ſtrength. ' Others ſay it was built by ſome 
Trojaus, among whom was a woman of note called Roma. a 
ys 


{| 


; : 7 * * 


RC THE REIGN F ROMULUS. 
PDionyſ. pretty numerous: but the diſſenſion gf the llead 
, followed by a conflict, deſtroyed ME; and can 

| Flur p.24. others to withdraw. It was now reduced to: th 
„ 1 foot and Hank hundred horſe, Ran 
bac marked out With a flo ugh a {quare round the il 
making a continued SRO to new Where the found 
tions of the walls were to be laid, except in the play 
1 deſigned for the gates. For there, holding up th 
E Plough, he carried it without continuing the furroy: io: 
A Zportan- hence the word. ports, a gate. This e v4 
= e ver after obſerved on the like occaſion. A ſpace. 

| e e , ee, 


which it was unlawful to build, Fhis another without 
which was not to be ploughed. This ſpace was Calle 


was ſoon. bravght to perfection. Romulus, bred i - 
a hardy paſtoral life and inured to martial exerciſes i © 
33 the new city to his _ fen the God * 
of War. . „ 
Cato, whoſe opinion 1 ſhall follow, plac th | 
foundation of Rome on the eleventh of the Calends 
of May, (that is, the twenty-firſt of April) in thefuf 
year &* the VHth Olympiad : which anſwers to the 
year 751 before Chriſt, and of the world 3253. Thi 
æra is put back two years by Varro, and placed inthe 
1 third year of the VIth Olympiad. On that day 2 
1 _ feſtival, called Palilia (2), was celebrated at 
It is not certainly known, whether this felt- 
p yg was. owing to _ foundation of a * F ſts 
tuted before, 


— ws „8 —— Im 


_ fays Evander was the 83 The 3 of A late 4iNertatiqn oft 
the uncertainty of the five firſt ages of the Roman hiſtory endeayoun 
2 I it cannot be made appear by whom or when Rome: wa 
ounde 

(1) Though our author, after Livy, calls the Pomœrium that ſpe 
of ground on both ſides the walls, w ich at the firſt building of gat) 
was conſecrated by the augurs, = on which no ſtructures were to 
be raiſed, yet according to-Plutarch, the line marked out by the 
Plough, was called Pomœrium, from pone mœnia. Hence the 
Pomeerium proferre, to ſignify the enlargin of the city. 

(2) The feſtival of Pales, goddeſs of ſhepherds. Set a deſcri 
of the ſuperſtitions uſed by the ſhepherds on that day in Ovi 
Faſtibus, * v. 721, &c. Ihe ſame day was alſo called Urbis "I 


Romulus 


{| 


THE REIGN or ROMULUS. 


ae WW Romulus, having employed his firſt care in buid- 
e cc walls and houſes of the growing city, by.Ny- 
thry nitor's advice, whom he always condulted, aſſembled | 
nul people to know what form of government ſhould 
bl WS: citabliſhed- He repreſented to the aſſembly, < that 
1nd te force of arms, acquired by courage and diſcipline, 
lach a ſtrong bulwark againſt foreign invaſions: that the 
th nion of the citizens, Which can prevail in a nation 
W nly by ſobriety and juſtice, is the moſt ſovereigy 
ed againſt domeſtic troubles.” Te diſplayed the 
1 arious Kinds of government uſed by different nations, 
„ich their reſpective advantages and defects, which 
out, rendered @ choice very difficult: adding, To you 
alled e jt belongs to ſee and conſult together, whether you 
tn WY had rather be governed by one or a ſelect number 
du (of magiſtrates, or whether the government ſhall be 
ales « entirely popular 7. I am ready to ſubmit to what 


« form-yau ſhall pleaſe to-cſtabliſh. Though I chiak 
« myſelf not unworthy to command, yet am Lyilling 
eto bey. I am content with the honours. already 
heaped on me, the chuſing me for head of the co- 
« lony, and calling the city after my name... 
When Romulus had thus ſpoken, the people con- 
ſidered apart hat choice they ſhould make. The 
conſultation was not long, and Romulus was intreated 
to take upon him the government. Who (fay they) 
has a better claim than you to the crown? You are 
*« of the blood of our kings, and have all their, royal 
« endowments. We have already made you head of 
« our colony, and upon all occaſions you have ſup- 
ported that dignity with all the courage and pru- 


* « dence that can be deſired.“ Romulus replied, 
es He was extremely ſenſible of the reſolution made 
T4 in his favour : but how worthy ſoever he appeared of | 
che crown, he begged leave not to accept of that ho- 
5 nour, till the Gods by ſome new prodigy had confirm- 


ed their choice.” A day was appointed for that cere- 
mony. Victims were offered by Romulus with the 

* Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis does not add this third form: but it 
ſeems neceſſary. = | 4 a | 
uſual 


>" b Ad of ROMU: U 
5 1 ges He had but juſt ended his pray: r, wha 
:+ 5. Prighe” flaſn of lightning (if the hiſtorian: be credit ed 
<2 "was een on his- left, and extended itſelf to the right 
Which was deemed. a fortunate omen by the Nomi 
Then was Romulus declared King in form. 
EFrequent mention will be made in the ſequel i 
Auſpices, as well as Augurs and Aruſpices, Withoh 
OE” | Tein interpoſition few public affairs weretranſat 
A... Te will therefore be proper to give ſome idea of then 
=. Auſpices were chiefly taken theſe two ways.” 
1 Firſt by the flight, 6 Xx or feeding "of bind 
1 Cic. de Di- The flight of a raven en he eft, and of à cr. 
dil. . the fight, were good omens, ſo was alſo a clear aul 


N. 12. 


Ii. I. ro. thrill note. Auté conſulent” bec dicentem, cor uus dug 
%%, Clardoccinuit. © Quo letus augurio, Sc. As for dhe el 
. ms of chickens, the Pullarius or keeper let them out 
3 heir coop, and threw down a handful of crumh 
| grain. If they ſeized the meat greedily, and ſcatterel 
part on the ground, the omen was favourable, ail 
this was called tripudium ſoliſimum (1). On thei 
Trary, if they refuſed to eat, the omen was fatal IId 
Val. Max. ſtory of P. Claudius the conſul i is well known, ie 
er R 5 to engage at fea in the firſt Pune war, and 
hearing” the chickens would not come out of thei 
coop, ordered them to be thrown into the ſea, with 
this jeſt, * If they will not eat, let them drink“ But 
he was vanquiſhed. I need not ſay, his defeat v 
cauſed by his raſtmeſs, and not ty the — of ſo 
fly and childiſh a ceremony x, 

The ſecond way of taking auſpices, was from cer. 
tain obſervations in the heavens. The Augur matkel 
in the air with'the (Lituus or) augural ſtaff bent at the 
end, a certain ſpace to obſerve What Thould pals there: 

this ſpace was called Templum, as well as the place 


17 where he ſtood: to vs A His obſervations, | In ry 
2. P. 81... 

9 Nine. fniſtrum auſpicium optimum el ad res omnes, prefers 
quam ad comitia. Cic. de Divin. I. 2. n. 74. 

(1) Tripudium, quaſi Terripavium, from-ſtriking the earth;zthe old | 
word Pavire ſignifying Ferire. Feſtus mentions tripudium foliftimun 
and tri - ſonivium, both derived from the crumbs 9 to the 
Eroun 


2 
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manner it Was 1 eee 4 S aÞ- . 
probation of his election to the erh having ſeen 
lightning COME out on his left ſide and proceed to 
his right. This ceremony, which was alſo-obſerved Liv. I. 2. 
when Numa was called to the crown, is largely de. c. 18. 
ſeribed by Liyy. But theſe, pretended. omens, fa- I 
vourable on certain occaſions, were not ſo with reſpect '. 
to the Comitia. When lightning was ſeen, or thun- 1 
der heard, the aſſemblies uf the people by centuries 

could not be held: Jou ee. Jaigurunts; comitis De Divin. 
populi havere- nefas.: idol Berg . 2. n. 4 
' Theſe methods of dl the. will of the Gods : 
cre called Auſpicium, from the aſpect. of birds, ab 

Wie avium aſpectu, from the old word ſpecio,. or Augurium ; 


tom the notes of birds, ab avium garritu. + | 
he pleaſure of the Gods was alſo conſulted. by: the 
0 inſpection of the entrails of the victims. To this 
rel. office were appointed. the Aruſpices. The various ety- 
10 mologies of this word I ſhall omit for brevity ſake (1). 
oh. They were of much leſs conſideration than the augurs, 
vo were choſen out of the prime nobility. Beſides 
50 many other obſervations upon the victim, their prin- 
nd Wy <ipal ſtudy was the inſpection of the entrails, as the 
eir heart, ſpleen, Iungs, and particularly the liver. Some- 
ith times, if they may be credited, the head of the liver, 
or even the whole liver vaniſhed on. a ſudden, which 
* was a ſign of ſome great misfortune. 8 


All theſe religious ceremonies were very ancient. Onuph. 
| They were come from Chaldea to Greece, from thence de civ. R. 


f- to the Hetrurians, of whom they were borrowed by 
60 the Latines. In proceſs of time, the ſenate ordered a 
blu young Roman noblemen to be ſent every year to I. .. de 


Hetruria for perfect inſtruction in theſe matters. Divin. 
In the courſe of the Roman hiſtory we ſhall find u 9% 
that the moſt important affairs were always decided 
according to the auſpices and auguries, in which were 
introduced a thouſand frauds and impoſtures, eſpect- 


. K 10 + he Aruſpioes were"fo called, ab = nſpiciendis, ing looking 
n the altars ; and ab extis infpiciendis, from the e 
trais, they were named 2 ws "0 * 


Vor. I. | G LM ally 
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Liv. J. Ie 


knew the whole art practiſed by Himel and 


the kings (and afterwards the chief magiſtrates) t0 


My in the latter men . the Republic - iv "nh 
was dignified with the title of Augur, and 


Perfech 


is a good precedent for our opinion in this caſe; 1 


zs pleaſant to fee; in his ſecond books of Divinatia 1 


with what philoſophical liberty he fidieules the N 
feſſion, and how he demonſtrates by proofs, ſome ²ꝗ 
convineing than others, the uſeleſſneſs, falſiey e 
tradictions, and impoſſibility of the art. In that boy” 
he relates Cato's faying,: that he could not imapi | 
how one Aruſpex could look another in the ui: 
without laughing +: However, Cicero, notwithſtn 

ing his great contempt of theſs ſuperſtitions, Baan 
the generals and magiſtrate, that on important dec 
ſions had neglected them, and maintains xhat M 
practice, though, according: to him, full of the highe| 7 
abuſes, ought to be regarded on account of religi 
and the prejudices of the people. Thus the wiſelk i 
the heathens held the truth eaptive, and by a 3 
policy or baſe fear, bred in the minds of the popt Na 
lace ſuperſtitions as ridiculous as profane, of Wai 
Py perceived the falſhood and vanity. © © 
The cuſtom of conſulting the auſpices” /beſorvih ir 
office was entered upon, was punctually obſerved nz": 
only under the kings, but alfo after their expulſioꝶ 
the election of conſuls and other magiſtrates their Jub 
ſtitutes. Of this Romulus had given an example 
Eſtabliſhed on the throne by a voluntary and um 
nimous conſent, he contrived to give his Republic 
regular form by wiſe inſtitutions, ry ſole means # 
uniting and incorporating a people. But he pc 
_ ceived the laws would be regarded by men fo unpo 
liſhed no farther than the legiſlatof could awe the. 
with the pomp and ſplendor of ſovereign majeſſi Pes 
Among other marks of diſtinction to render his pemly®® 
fon more ſacred, he appo inted twelve Lictors or Ro! 
jeants to walk before him. Their office was to/attenl 


I Vetus illud Catonis admodum ſeitum eſt, qui mirari ſe aiebat quid 
non rideret aruſpex, aruſpicem cum-vidiſlet. Divan, lib. 2. n. 5, 


make 


- 


make way for them, to execute criminals, &c, | The 
Lumber of Lictors was borrowed, it is thought, from 
Hetruria. They carried the Falces or bund 

with axes, which were both the ſymbol of power 
Hude, „ pr Meat no He 
W He firſt divided the people into thive bodies, placing 
vc each body a head diſtinguiſhed by his merit : ther 


ES 4 


mand of which he gave'to as many captain of noted 
bravery. The, three greater bodies he called Tribes, 
and the thirty leſſer Curiz or wards.” A prieſt, filed 

urio(1), was charged with thefacrifices in each ward, 
e divided alſo the lands into thirty equal portions; 
and gave one to each SH reſerving, however, what 
vas neceſſary as well for the maintenance of the tem- 
ples as for the ſacrifices; and a certain portion for 4 
From this firſt diviſion, in which an exact equality 
was obſerved, Romulus proceeded to another, where- 
n his intent was to ſettle the ranks, hohours, and 


ESA SESSS: 52 


birth, merit, or riches, (felt as they were in thoſe 
days) and who were fathers of children, wete diſtin 


others formed a ſeparate body, which Was the origin 
f the Ko RORIRY.T GE Eo ne” 


ro theſe laſt he gave the name of Plebeiahs. Te 


with him the cares of the government, and maturely 
amine the affairs of the ſtate. His method was this. 
e began with nominating one of the nobility, whom 
he judged moſt capable of preſerving ih his room, the 
Wpcace and ſafety of the city, whenever he ſhould be 

obliged to march his 1 out of the confines of 

Rome f. Then each tribe choſe alſo. three nobles 
eminent for their wiſdom. The thirty Curiz had the 
. (1) Hence doubtleſs the word Curate. Ad 0 » | 

I He was called Præfectus urbis, the prefect or governor of the city 
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les of rods Dionyſ. 


+ 2. Pe 82. 


] 
Plut. P- a5. 


De ſubdivided each of theſe Mato ten others, the com- 


offices of his ſubjects. The perſons noted for their 


guiſhed from thoſe who had neither birth nor fortune. 


After this he eſtabliſhed a public cbunell to ſhare 
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ſame privilege, and each electing three nobles, con, 
Toe the number of ninety: which made a hunde 
in all, incluſive of the 1 choſen by Romulus 
4 5 xl This "council was called the Senate, becauſe of "the 
age or wiſdom of the members; and the Senators fy 
1 5 ſame reaſon were ſtiled Patres, (Fathers :) The 
epithet Conſcripti was afterwards. added on ach 
of the Senators of the new creation. This addition 
title, which was at firſt peculiar to theſe laſt, bea 
by degrees common to all the Wee Who wen 
called Patres Conſcripti. Kg | 
4 Romulus believed it neceſſary to have. a band q 
oung men, who might be always under arms, as wel 
or a guard to his perſon, as for the urgent occalion 
of the ſtate, He raiſed therefore three hundred ſtrong 
and robuſt youths out of the moſt illuſtrious familie 
the choice of whom he left to the Curiæ, as he hat 
done with regard to the Senators. Each Curia chef 
ten. He was ever after attended by this guard, whid 
he, called Celeres, light and active, as being their duty 
to be always ready to march art the firſt ſignal. . They 
commander was a man of great merit, 275 had under 
him three officers, from whom the ſubalterns 
ceived orders. They fought on horſeback or on foul 
as occaſion required, and ſignalized themſelves in if 
army by their courage. This was the original of the 
Roman Knights. 

Thus Romulus formedtheSenate, choſe the Knights 
and diſtinguiſhed the People from both. All the d. 
tizens not included in the Senatorian or Equeſtnat 
Order, were called Plebs, People. The deſcendaa 
of the hundred Fathers or Senators, of whom Romi 
lus compoſed the Senate, or_of thoſe added by th 
kings his ſucceſſors, were called Patricians. All wh 
were not deſcended of theſe Senators, were terme 
Plebeians. In proceſs of time, a Plebeian might, by 
the choice of the Cenſor, become Senator, when matt! 
of the eſtate appointed by the laws for one of that 
body : but he ceaſed not to be Plebeian, becauſe 71 
| ſprung from theſe ancient Senators. 6h | ; 

| 1 


p 


5 


TRE REIGN or. ROMULUS. „ 
It muſt however be obſerved, it was long after, in Plin. l. 33 
he time of the Gracchi, or rather conſulſhip of Sicc . 4 
hat the Roman knights were a diſtinct order. A 2 


jently there were, properly ſpeaking, but two orders, 
the Senate and P. Pe, and two eltates, the Patricians 
21 1d Plebeians. : 7 

In the next Pune Mense fixed the PEI and 
honours ſuitable to each order. He aſſumed to him- 
ſelf the ſuperintendency of all holy things, and made 
himſelf head of religion. He took the title of Guar- 
lian of the laws and cuſtoms of the country, reſerving 
to himſelf the cognizance of the weightier cauſes in 
riminal matters, and referring thoſe of leſs moment 
to the Senate, not without his inſpection, I ]e ver, that -_— 
very thing ſhould be regularly dene. He claimed . 
Bio the power of aſſembling the Senate and People 

when he ſhould think proper: to give his vote firſt, to 
onclude by a majority of voices, and to execute What N 
ſhould be thus determined. In a word, he aſcribed' 8 
to himſelf the command of the armies, with abſolute | | 
authority in time of war as Generalflimo. + .- 
He granted the Patricians alone, excluſive” of the .- 
Plebeians, the honour of prieſthood ; the care of the 
Wacrifices, auguries, and all holy things ; the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice and all offices as well civil as mili- 
tary. He made the Senate ſupreme judge in all caſes ; 
referred to their tribunal by the king, without N 3 
ing any appeal from their deciſions by a majority. 

He left to the People the power of creating ma- 
giſtrates, making laws, and determining upon War _  - . 
peace when required by the king : but this power was "2 


Y limited, and the reſolutions of the People were not 

4 yalid without the Senate's approbation. To prevent EE. 
6 Tl the diſorders of tumultuous aſſemblies, all the People 

15 did not vote at once: but the Curiæ were convened 

5 one after another, and the ſenſe of the major part was 


referred to the Senate. 

Such was the fundamental conſtitution of this ſtate, 

neither wholly monarchical nor entirely republican. 

The Ling, the Senate, and the People, were in a 
5 1 | 


7 
= 


B= 
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mutual dependence, and from thence teſulted ah 
lance of power, whereby. the . — 
reſtrained, and the authority of the Senate liber 
of the People ſecured. SEAS, 
5 8 4 a 


Romulus, to obviate the 110 
- ence of condition might create in the two. or 
ſtate, endeavoured o bind them to each other by re, 
ciprocal obligations, and ſo unite thema th in doing 
honour to the nobles, he ſhould not render the Point 
ne To this end, he eſtabliſhed the right 
patronage, and regulated, the mutu duties and 
7 — of 1 Patrons and Clients. The Patrons wer 
obliged to explain the laws to their Clients, to takecan 
of their affairs whereſoeyer they were, and aſſiſt them 
with their intereſt as a father would his own, children, 
It was their duty to iinprove their Clients money, t0 
draw up their contracts, and prevent them from being 
. wronged. In all law-ſuits it was the Patron's byline 
to ſupport and defend his Clients againſt their accuſer, 
In a word, they were bound to pr them all the 
tranquillity neceſſary for their public or private affair 
that they might not be interrupted in their labays; 
and the greateſt men in the ſtate. took a pleaſure, and 
deemed it an honour, to perform theſe ſeryices tor 
their fellow-citizens +. The Clients, on their pan, 
Vere obliged to portion the daughters 2 60 their Patron, 
if the father was not able to do it; to ranſom him and 
his children, if taken by. the enemy: to pay dhe en 
pence of his law-ſuits when caſt, or the fines he ſhould 
be condemned in, all at their own charge without 
uſury or intereſt : to bear his expence in the.diſcharge 
of his poſts and offices with ghe ſame affection axif 
they were of his family. Beſides thoſe obligations 
pecular to the Patrons on one ſide, and to the Chents 
on the other, there were ſome common to both. Ihe 
Patron or Client could not accuſe or bear witneſs 


+ Clariſſimi viri noſtræ civitatis, temporibus optimis, hoc Gbi at 
pliſſimum pulcherrimumque ducebant, ab hoſpitibus clieritibuſque 


fais---1nfurias propulſare, n tortunas e Ci. Div 
mein Len n 60, | „ 


vote 
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ote againſt one. another, or take part wich heir mu-. 
a enemies, The offeader in any. of;thele-pouns was: 


. * | ' 


* 


. 2 * 
6 - . * 4 


uniſned very ſeverely. he ASCENT IT ons 
| This right was extended with the Roman power. 
When the empire was enlarged by conqueſts, the co- 
nies, the confederate or conquered cities, chole alſo 
Roman for their Patron. And very often the Se- 
ate referred the differences of cities and nations to 
heir protectors, whoſe ſentence, they afterwards con- 
med. r . vv RO l 
It is eaſy to conceive hom proper ſo wile a regula. 
ion was to bind the loweſt, to ee mutual 
lependencies, to preſerve; union among all diſtinc- 
ons, and prevent the fatal effects of diviſions unavoid- 
ble in Republics, and uſually ending in murder and, 
blood : whereas in Rome for fix hundred years we. 
all ſee diſſenſions, though ever ſo violent, always: | 
amicably terminated. This cuſtom, conſtantly ob- 
erved till even long after the time of the Republic, 
demonſtrates an admirable foreſight and ripeneſs of 
judgment in a prince ſo. young as Romulus then was. 


* ' Ws * 5 


- 


teldeſt daughters, forbidding them to expoſe any of c. 8. 
the younger till full three years old, unleſs the child 
vas deformed, in which caſe he allowed the parents. 
to expoſe ſon or daughter, after ſhawing them to five 
neighbours for their opinion. Something like this had, 
been eſtabliſned by Lycurgus, but Romulus's law was: 
not ſo repugnant to wiſdom and humanity. Romu- 
lus added an important reſtriction, namely, not to ex- 
poſe the child under three years; for in that time a, 
child's weak conſtitution, often derived from the 
parents, in that interval, to grow fond of their chil- 
dren, and therefore they will be more averſe to expoſe 
them. Both Lycurgus and Romulus, by this ĩnititu⸗ 
tion, violated the law of nature, which forbids mury 
der, and gives not parents a power of life and death, 
El a n 


—: p ̃ 7˙ » 


n 


* 


SW 


Order being thus eſtabliſhed, he turned his thoughts pionyſ. 
to enlarge and people his new city. In the firſt place, I. 2. P. 88. 
he obliged his ſubjects to bring up all their ſons and 170 j. 


* 
: 
: N. 


: 


_ poſing children was, however, univerſally practise 


world, *- + -- 


of his people; the foot were increaſed to.. forty-Int 
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over their children. The barbarous cuſtom of 6 


among the He athens. 0 
A ſecond means uſed by Romulus to people 

Rome, was to open an aſylum r place of refuge fy 
all ſtates and conditions that would come there an 
ſettle. He hoped, by this artifice, to augment the 
Roman power, and leſſen that of his neighbours. Anil 
indeed, multitudes from the neighbouring cities floch ne 
ed thither, to be protected either from the ſeverity of 
their maſters, or creditors, or from the purſuits n 
juſtice, which the credit of their adverſaries made then e. 
Rear or purely out of novelty and change, or becauſe 

they knew of no retreat more ſecure or convenient ere 
eſpecially as Romulus gave them all a moſt obligia WM, 
and civil reception. Thus from a receptacle of ſhep- 


herds and adventurers ſprung the conquerors of the ca. 


Romulus uſed a third expedient, that the Greeks 
ſhould not have neglected ; which in time became the ¶ lo- 
ſtrongeſt ſupport of the Roman power, and contr-.W 2:1 


buted the moſt to the advancement of the empire, an 


He made war but to conquer men, well knowing, 
when his armies ſhould be able to feize them, he 
ſhould not want lands. To this end, his uſual me- 
thod was to fpare the youth of the conquered places, 
not make them ſlaves, nor leave the lands of his con- 
queſts uncultivated. On the contrary, he ſent Romans 
to inhabit theſe countries, and gave them part of the 
foil for their uſe. He cauſed them to aſſociate with te 
the vanquiſhed nations, who by that means ſoon ac: w 
quired the Roman ſpirit, and became ſo many new 
colonies, which were ſametimes favoured by the. 

rince with the freedom of Rome. By ſo prudent 
conduct, Romulus made his enemies his firſt citizens, 
and changed in a very ſhort time a ſmall colony into a 
great and numerous people. When he built Rome, Wil 
he had at moſt but three thouſand foot, and three 
hundred horſe : and when he diſappeared in the ſight 


thouſand, 


; £71 
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en WW: oufand, and the horſe to above a thouſand: ' The ; A 
nge his ſuccefſors, and the magiſtrates after them, 

ook the ſame meaſures for the government of the 
pe: cpublic, and only made additions to Romuluss 
an. Hence that prodigious increaſe which render- 
ae Romans the moſt numerous people in the 
Vi. has been Hithertb id! mar Be S 
ne body or external part of the government. Rö. 
of ulus added other regulations, which were as the” 
ul, and demonſtrate how admirable” were the pru- 
em dence and wiſdom of that prince. He was perſuaded 
u that the welfare of Republics depended” upon thoſe 
rreat principles, which moſt politicians inculcate, but 
0 eery few know how to practiſe. He ſaid, before all : 
7 things the Gods were to be rendered propitious, be- 
ne BW cauſe from them alone the happy ſucceſs of affairs, 

both public and private, is to be expected. The peo-- 
ks ple ſhould be inſpired with a zeal for juſtice,” and a 
e love of temperance ; virtues which preſerve union 
among men by preventing them from injuring one * 


another, and teach them not to place their happineſs — * +4 


g, in infamous pleafures, but in honour and virtue. 

ie Finally, martial courage and bravery ought to be a Y 
protection to all other virtues, and a defence againſt 
85 foreign violence. But he knew at the fame time (the 
Hiſtorian obſerves) that the happy conjunction of all ; 

I theſe advantages is not the effect of chance, or 4 
e the bare gift of nature; and that religion, juſtice, 

h temperance, valour, are not ſeen” to ariſe in the heart \1 
. without the aſſiſtance of wiſe laws, and the conſtant 

W practice of what they Preſeribe. 2 


Romulus employed all his care in the execution of 
this excellent plan, and began with the worſhip of 


5 the Gods. He built them temples, erected them al- 
b. tars, raiſed them ſtatues, ſet up their images adorned 
, with enſigns of their power, and emblems of. their 

e 


benefactions. He inſtituted particular feſtivals in . 
honour of each Deity, vith different ſacrifices and ce- 9 
remonies: he eſtabliſhed public ſolemnities, * 

TY | x . 1 


> 26 
? * — 


i Wonen tables, in earthen diſhes and wicker 


Can we think, fays Cicero, that theſe earthen and 


woman had lived with the man a 8 year. Tue due firſ-only 
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all the? pecple, ceaſing from work, were. obliged ; 
e ie ollowed in many things the {= Lk 

0 wy 9 | e purged them from, thoſe inf. 
moys indecencies introduced by fabulous tradition, 
He baniſhed all ſumptuduſneſs in the ſacrifices and 
fealts offered on certain accafions to the Gods. Dia 
nyfius Halicarnaſſenſis admires how this antient ſim: 
plicity had been preſerved to. his. time, of which he 
was himſelf frequently witneſs, having ſeen. the bar. 
kymesl, the holy cakes, the firſt-fruits, and other 
s of the like nature, all very cheap, ſerved F 


kets.z. and libations made, not in veſſels of gold a 
filver, but, in plain urns and bowls of baked carth 


potters veſſels were leſs agreeable to the immortal Gods 
in their worſhip, than thoſe of gold and ſilver, VR 
are now ſo much eſteemed? ? 

| The regulations in reſpec, to the manners of pti 
vate perſons are no leſs remarkable. Dionyſius Hz 
licarnaſſenſis obſerves, that Romulus made but one 
law about marriages, which appears very ſimple, and 
yet prevented all abuſes, and kept the women within 
the bounds of virtue and modeſty. It was expreſſed 
in theſe words: © Let every wife, who by the holy 
laws of marriage falls into the power of a huſband, 
enter with him into a community of goods and ik 
crifices +”, Hence it ſeems. they become in elſe 
but one perſon, without any ſeparate intereſts, and 
conſequently ought. mutually to love, and ſupport one 
another. The wife at her huſband's. death inherited 
his goods, as a daughter does her father's, I be 


* Minuſhe gratas Diis inmortdtibus capedines ac 2 urnas fu 
iſſe, quam licatas | Gs deliacas) iſtorum pateras by 
7 


+ Uxor farreatione viro ojundia, 3 in ſacra & bong. e NN venito, Ther | 
were three ways of marrying : Confarreatione, e offering 
among other things a wheat-loaf. Coemptione, by — Aale, when 
the parties bound themſelves to one another by giving and taking & 
piece of money. Uſu, by uſe, when with the conſent of friends the 


. | SES. 
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lied without Ja and inteſtate, all 0 inheritance 


longed to her. If he left any children, ſhe divided 
e effects wi ; them, 1 4 wy 


A wife offend ing hes tr ſtand a ne WAY: 
4 


Suniſh her as he 1256 When wy was accuſe 75 
reach of conjugel faith, 1 FARE 5 e Temetum 
vine, which WIVES were 2 orbid by dle bi 
aw ; on Ns the huſband convened 1 — relations, 

nd with them judged the gffence, aal 
Iered theſe two crimes 25 the moſt heinous they could = 
+ capable of perſuaded that if adultery is the vie- 
on of the moſt ſacred bond of. ſociety, drinkes- 
es naturally leads to SURETY: - The 5 5 of this 
n me e * Was 0 


nt Punic war. ng OE up= 
on his oath, before the Cenſors = he put 155 away 
only for barrenneſs. Notwithſt the CES 
eſs of this motive, he drew upon Aelf for the 
elidue of his life the indignation of all Rome. 
Romulus gave fathers an abſolute. power over their. 
Fluldren, without any limitation. of time, and which 
emained in force at whatever age Or dignity they had 
tained, By virtue of this PAW fathers. could im- 
riſon, ſcourge, fetter, put to labour, fell, and even 
wane their Children with death *. . Hiſtory affords 
eral inſtances, hut which. always raiſe indignation, 
ind to which we cannot be reconciled. A. maſter, 
after once ſelling, had no more power over his ſlave 2 
\ ſon + was not freed from a father's ſovereign au- 
hority, till ſold, three times. We. ſhall ſee preſe 
Wc {cvericy of this law mitigated. by Numa's ordi⸗ 
ance, that when a father had permitted his ſon to 
marry, his power to ſell him thould ceaſe. Andi 0 


In liberos ſupr et patrum auctoritas eſto: venundare, er 


iceto, or licito. 
+ $i pater filium ter yemunduit, filius à patre liber 3 
deed, 


A %%% ff. SS OR 
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ba f Phinarch oberves, it war vat lr. 
p. r. Juſt, that a woman who" had eſpouſed à freeman 
ſhould after that find herſelf, by the caprice of ee 
father-in-law, married to a flave. * hi 
Ibis ſovereign authority in Kaba ids and fachen WR : 
_ . tempered no doubt by the ſentiments of goodnels and 1 
lenity which nature failed not to inſpire, greatly 
_ "tributed to keep all in order and a juſt” ſabordon 
1: ö 
The king, intent upon all the parts of goyens f 
ment, and knowing the difficulty of managing the 
people, perceived that the uſe of laborious e 
ciſes, which lead to virtue, was properer than pit 
cepts, for e their manners, and teaching" 
them to prefer juſtice to intereſt, to eſteem π]] ee. 
above all, and to inure to toil. To this end, he M | 


Romans long thought theſe arts and occupation be 
neath them, nor would any citizen apply himſelf col 


In time of peace he uſed them all to labour in the 


to market. Then he permitted them to come to tom 
for their affairs, both to ſell and to buy, having ar 


to ſlaves and foreigners the mechanical arts, ee. 
often ſerve to indulge the paſſions, excite carnal & ern 
ſires, enervate the body, and darken the mind. The car 


them. He allowed the freemen but two profeſſions 
war and agriculture.. Theſe two employments ee 
parted not, but joined them together. The firſt Ro 
mans were all huſbandmen, and the huſbandmen were 
all ſoldiers. Now huſhandmen, whoſe poſſeſſions ar 
in lands, are tied to the ſtate by ſtronger bonds than 
artificers, who in public dangers can eaſily remon, ley 


alien? A except on the days they were obliged to + 


dered the market to be kept every ninth day. Dur: 
ing war, he enjoined all to take arms, and withour ln. 
diſtinction to ſhare the hardſhips and profits. Pur." © 
fuant to this law, he divided among them the lands 
ſlaves, and money taken from the enemy. By # 
equitable a conduct he found them always ready t9 
meditate new conqueſts, 5 — 1 


C3 
* 


"Thi 


A: mc, and rendered her government ſo admirable. 
nd 1 ſhould now proceed to the actions of Romulus: 
er 1 ſhall firſt. inſert one obſervation, Which will 


onduce to the underſtanding of the Roman haltoz 
the following age, e en nets 
What I have ſaid from Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, 


. : 
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0 hat Romulus allowed the freemen but two profeſſi- | * P. 9% 
ns, war and agriculture, and forbad them the exer- 
re iſe of trades and mechanical arts, leaving ſuch mean 
En ignoble employments to ſlaves: and foreigners, 
eems to me liable to ſome 2 e 
of Plutarch, in the life of Numa, ſays, as will be 
een preſently, that he diſtributed the meaner citi- 
ens according to their ſeveral trades, as goldſmiths, 
he arpenters, dyers, and the like. He found them 


herefore already ; ſettled in Rome; and the thin 
could hardly be otherwiſe in a people compoſed: o 


upon theſe employments as beneath them. So hat 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis ſeems to ſay of all the 


0+ 11 8 | ) ſay of 
citizens in general, muſt be applied only to the 
ereateſt part, who certainly were employed in agri- 


culture: but many continued at Rome to exerciſe the 
ſeveral trades neceſſary to the occaſions of life. 


There would then have been at Rome only rich citi- 


ſhocking and contradicted by all hiſtory, which in- 
torms us that the meaner people were. preciſely thoſe 
that lived in the city, To this may be added, that 


's is | 

ls, there is one appointed for ſuch citizens as poſ- 

I <1cd not in effects the value of twelve thouſand five 
hundred aſſes. What could ſuch poor citizens do, 


and how could they ſubſiſt without ſome trade? Livy 
| C 


THE REIGN OF- ROMULUS. 
| This in general, for L have omitted many particur 
s, is what Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis relates of the 
der eſtabliſhed by Romulus in the Commonwealth. 
he erein appear the ſeeds and principles of almoſt every 


ing that conduced afterwards. to the grandeur f 


a great number of adventurers, who could not look 


How elle could the city be filled with inhabitants ? 


zens, or ſlaves and foreigners: an abſurdity in itſelf 


in the eſtabliſhment of the centuries by Servius Tul- 


Fe 


| tho 
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obſerves'®, that accoftlin g to ſome authörs, bin 
verafions were lifted tradelmen and Thopkee 
Pie (ſays he) very unfit for war. It 1 evi 
vth' by theſe We 4 thoufand other Tex evi 1 | 
be Mledprd, that there were 2 eirizens of th 
chantcal Prerethns. 8 
Ik is true, agricultute Wis held in Freut hon | 
ks ahtient K&S * Abd thoſe dat ors Will 
_ bſually taken from the plough : för all the ee | 
any ſubſtance poſſeſſed landed eftates.' No th 
public committed the defence of the ſafery of th 
kate bur to thoſe ho were concerned in ik by 
motive alſo of defending their own property. 
Atcordling to this ff tem the tradeſmen weite m 
moſt Löten üble part of all the people; and thi 
being of little account, it is plain, gave occaſi6h 
Dionyfius Halicarnaſſenſis, ever inclined to extol an 
magnify the Romans, to eraſe the tradeſmen "Ehitireh 
out of the lift of the citizens. 
Let us then diſtinguiſh the people into eitisehh l 
ig in the cbuftry, afid citizens dwelling i in the city; 
I. Thoſe of the country cultivated either theit o 
of "Us lands of tlie public and of private perſoigh 
which they hired at à certain rent. The lands 
quired by new conqueſts from the neighbouring 
tions, wits either fold for the benefit of the publi 
treafury, or difttibuted to poor citizens, who paidi 
{mall acknowledgment to,the ſtate. I have altea 
obſerved, that theſe inhabitants of the country cim 
to town on market-days, that is, every ninth day, a 
well for their private affairs, as to be preſent at the 
aſſemblies. Theſe were the moſt noble part of til 
ple, to the end of the Republic. The county 
. tribes have always been conſidered as more honour 
able than thoſe of the city. They were the clit 
ſtrength of the ſtate, furhiſhed folders, filled the at 
mies, and ever had more exalted and noble Tere 
than the multitude which dwelt in the city. 


= Opificum quoque vul & ſcllularil, minune militle Me 
Nn exciti dicuntur. wy 8. c. 20. TA | (1) / 
II. Ty 
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8 The city inhabitants were vationlly” empleo 
po 29 in 4 5 Jome in a leſs honourable way.” * | 0 
hy everal occupations are almoſt all: mentioned in 0. . 15. 


we... fourth oration againſt Catilinee 119 
1. The caſhiers of the treaſur/: Tribint Eats. 
hrough their hands ,alfed the Honey for Belton 
veſtor, 


of the army, which kh Klar 89610 the 
a diſtributed to the fo ah agen r a 

18 2. Public notaries: Scribæ. Moſt of che magl- 
Re Frates, as the Queftors, Ediles, 'F retors, had ahv y 


ome of ' theſe about them, to Jet down the e 
s which were depoſited in their Hands. Theft wo 
mployments were more honourable than the following. 
Merchants, traders. There were two ſorts; by 
holeſale, and by retale. Cicero puts a great differ. 
ance between them. * As for merchandiſe, (ſays lie) 
hat which deals by retale, and is of ho great extent. 
mean. But that which turns upen large dealings, 
nd bringing from all parts plenty of things uſeful in 
ife, ſupplies every man with what he wants, is not 
o be found fault with, when carried on without fraud ; | 
nd deceit. Nay, it has nothing but What is honour- 3 
ble and praiſe-worthy, provided the trader is not 2 
ſatiable, but content with a fair and reaſonable profit.“ 
Traffic, even by ſea, ſeems to have been eſtabiſhed 
t Rome under their kings, ſince the firſt year afturr 
heir expulſion the Romans made a | treaty with the Pw 
arthaginians (mentioned in its place) by which it p. 176. 
ppears the commerce of the Romans reached as 
ar as Africa. TS 
4. Bankers, whether public, Menſatii or privite, 
Argentarii.. c 
5. Tradeſmen and artificers; of whom l have token, 
6. Freedmen : Laberti. $24.6 


. The lower ' officers of cke magiſtrates + Ac- 
n enſi, Interpretes, Præcones, — 8 0 1 


iy were ARE * 8 ; 
7 4 4 


(r) Accenk, from accieo, to ond for: 254 ates 6 on a 
rates, and at the bench of juſtice, to * witneſſes, ſignify the ad- 
: journment ; 


/ 
Z 
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THE REIGN: OR ROMA 
In the courſe of the hiſtory it will be ſeen;;thatty 
meaner people of Rome exerciſed the wiſeſt hea 
+2: . af the Republic, were chiefly concerned in ithe.þ 
*- + ditions, and in later times hiring themſelves to wicks 
and \ daring citizens, firſt corrupted the .ſtate, ai 
then contributed not a little to its ſubverſion... | 
I have not mentioned the Roman knights, whay 
time will make a ſeparate and very conſi derable-bodz 
and of whom one of the chief employments wil 
to collect the public money, under the name of NN 
licani. I ſhall: have cccalion e OY 
n to Romulus. N t 2190 


ola 


Me 
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Rape if tbe gloves of tbe leer and es neigh 
ing nations. Romulus defeats the Cæninenſes, and hm 
of opima ſpolia. He ſubdues alſo the Antemnates ai 
. Fhe Cruſtuminians. Sharp war with the Sabine a 
= treaty of peace. Tatius and Romulus reigh ts 

Death of Tatius. Romulus defeats the "Fil 
nates, the Camerini, and the Veientes. ww” bs 
Werse, He 15 Honoured as 4 Cod. „ 


"FR yoOM E, in a ſhort ſpare, Was 8 W 
3 1 ] and become a match for her moſt powetli 
Bionyf. p. neighbours. But as the number of the women, thit 

p. 2j had ſettled there, bore no proportion to that of N 


gs. 1 men, her greatneſs could not laſt long. Rome wa 


journment of the court, and gave notice every three hours a 
was o'clock. 

Præcones, from præcieo. They proclaimed things in the fra 
ns at public fales, to declare. how much every one budge? and ti 

_—_— 
Lictores, from ligo, to bind. . 

Viatores, were a ſort of L Aces, that weak deen the e of 16 
dignity, as the Tribunes, As they were uſed in antient tu 
mt call the ſenators out of "the country, Cicero derives their nal 

om as if they were to ply about the roads in ſearch af l 
1ers 

Theſe and other inferior officers had the common name of App 
ritores, from ap 8 becauſe they always ſtood ready to exec 
their maſter's or 
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x ddd with many ſtrong and warlike nate, 
ih whom Roraulus Had thought 

zal alliances, Which have always been deemgd-che _ 
melt bonds of amity, He much doubted the re- 
option of his propoſal hy theſe. nations, of .whom 
ot one was à friend to Rome. However, to.avoid 
11 ſclf-reproaches, he: thought proper firſt to uſt 

e methods. He ſent therefore, by the advice of he 
enate,. ambaſſadors to theſe nations to demand their 
zughters in marriage for his ſuhjects,. He repre- 
ited to them, „“ Cities, like other | human, things, 
ad mean beginnings : but in time thoſe that werk 
pported by the courage of their inhabitants, ant 


ded by the divine protection, acqui 5 
2 re 


ation and power. It was manifeſt 
ded at the eſtabliſhment of the Romans: nor was 
leſs evident, that courage would not be wanting. 
e deſired them to favour his tequeſt, and. not diſ- 
ain, ſince they were all of the fame ehre; 40 join 
alliance with their feHow-creatures,? ? | 
What Romulus had foreſcen came to paſs.” | His 
ropoſal was no where retcived : whether throu gh | 
ontempt for a confuſed band of adventuters | 
aſe and diſhonourable origin, or rather begauſe theſe 
Wations ſaw with uneaſineſs and jealouſy a power NG 
the midſt of them, Which begun already to 
em umbrage, and might become formidable to = 
Woſterities. They added inſult” to their refuſal, aſk- 
the ambaſſadors, 4+ Why their , maſter had not 
pened alſo an Aſylum for women, which would have 
roduced IR! marches, and prevented mutual e. 
aches . 

= Romulus was binkly exaſperated by hin affront : 
Nut however he concealed his reſentment. ' He gave 
ut that he intended to celebrate a feſtival in gd 


* Urbes quoque, at cattera, en nfo: naſci: deinde, nas ſua vir- 
s ac Di juvent, magnas opes fibi magnumque nomen facere. Satis 
ire, origini Romane-$& Deos affuiſſe, & non defuturam virtutem. 
oinde ne gravarentur * cum hominibus 1 & genus 


iſcere. Liv. 


Vol. I. e = . of _ 


34 


| thoſe times would admit. Curioſity, and a de 


they could hardly conceive it poſſible, that ſock pm 
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of 8 Equeſtor (1), otherwiſe: called Con wr 
and invited the neighbouring cities to the ceremony 
which was accompanied with all the magnificeth 


ſee the new city, drew thicher: an exftraordinarymut 
ber of ſpectators: © The Ceeninenſes,  Cruſtuminian 
and Antemnates, as neareſt Rome, came firſt. Th 
Sabines of Cures followed in multitudes Will 
their wives and children. They were received 
general with all poſſible marks of kindneſs and ff 
ſhip. Every citizen had his gueſt, and treanl 
him the beſt he could. In viewing the building 
both public and private, and the walls of the g 


greſs ſhould be made in ſo ſhort a time. Wäen 
games were begun, and the minds as wel as ee 
the ſpectators were wholly” employed, the Nm 
youth, at a ſignal agreed on, ſpread themſelves , 
all ſides, and carried off the daughters of the'ftrang 
ers without choice and diſtinction. One among it 
reſt of ſingular beauty attracting all eyes, thoſe'thi 
ſeized her, cried out, Thalaſſio, Fhalaſſio, that i 
for Thalaſſius, a young Roman of one of the be 
families in Rome; and his name, repeated then ſet 
ral times, gave riſe to a cuſtom obſerved after 
at all weddings of linging Shave cur with wl 
repetitions (2). 1 
The fathers of the virgins chus ier 
force, full of indignation and threats, depart irony. 
the city, invoking the Gods avengers of the facht . 
laws of hoſpitality, eſpecially Neptune, whoſe fell 
val was made ſubſervient to ſo black and heinous 
treachery. The grief ahd reſentment of -thervirgit 
were not leſs violent and juſt. Romulus endeavour” >"! 
el to comfort them, by repreſenting, He intende 


entere 
from 
pride 
Dre, t 
Rom. 


(i) 86 called from creating the firſt horſe, which came out ol ti 
ground at the ſtroke of his trident. 
- + Romulus had ſome time before cauſed a report to be ſpread, th 
be had found a ſubterraneous altar: of a certain God ane W 
the God of counſels. PLUT. in vit. Rom. p. 25. | 
: by As the Greeks did P menus. 
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them no violence; they could in reaſon blame only 
cheir fathers, who had ſcornfully and cruelly. re. 
jected his propoſals. A tranſient injury often oo. 
caſioned a more tender and durable friendſhip. He 
intreated them to be pacified, and ſurrender their 
hearts to thoſe, whom fortune had put in poſſeſſion 
of their perſons 5 The {young Romans on their 
part pleading paſſion and love in excuſe for what 
they had done, ſtrove to ae en Dy: careſſes and all | 
kinds of good treatment. : 
The number of theſe virgins r to almoſt A. M. 


the fourth year of Romulus. To remove all ſigns of 


Y rape and violence, Romulus ordered the ſame cere- An K. 1 


monies to be obſerved at theſe marriages, as were 
uſed in the places where the virgins were horn, but 
eſpecially the ceremony for community of fire and 
water +, which ſubſiſted at Rome many ages (). 
The brides, gained by the kind uſage and com- 
plaiſance of their huſbands, began to be appeaſed 
and reconciled to their change of condition. But the 
reſentment of their fathers daily increaſed. » They. 
breathed nothing but war and revenge. Sole, 
and afflicted, they went from city to city, with tears 


In their eyes, to an pfese the aſſiſtance of their neigh- 


bours. I * * rep Foy OY 
The Czninenſes; thought-. this aſſiſtance. 1 too now, 5 
and whilſt the reſt in their opinion were loſing time 
in deliberation, Acron their king erected the firſt 
ſtandard againſt the Romans, and took the field with 
is forces alone to ravage their territories. Romulus 
rent out to meet him, and. ſhowed him, that rage 


* Patrum id ſupe etbia fattum, ul os Knitimis negaſſent. 
Mollirent modo 5 & quibu i, qui' corpora dediſſent, gb an 
os. Sæpe ex injnria P nod gratiam ortam.—— 

In all treaties and niarriages a community of fire and water was 
entered into, as àa mark of perfect union. Hence to exclude any one 
from the public ſociety, he was forbid fire and water. 

(1) Among other ceremonies, the bride upon her entrance into the, | 
ug yer! s houſe, was preſented, by him with two veſſels, one of 
ure, the other of water, as a communication of goods, Pur. in 


Rom. 


F 


D 2 | | with- 


ſeven hundred... This rape is believed to happen in & Ge 4 


— 


Hand; routed his ary; and withour' oppoſition bon 


_ the greateſt demonſtrations of  4driiration bd jolll” 
This pomp was the origin and model of We t gut 
which were after wards celebrated wich o much mas 


immortal, Romulus marked out on t e Capitel- Ml 


brought thither, but would not ſuffer that honor f 
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without ſtrengeh is a feeble ſupport; Fe vige 


attacked the Ch henſes; flew their king with: _— 


the city Where he feig ble of" 
Ons, and as well alice © bn E ne it 


turned at the dend uf Hils army, & 85 1h a pu 

robe, and erowned weirh laurel, carrying Hi His Hail 
a trophy made with the ürms of Acren. The tram 
ranged in order of battle, ſung hymns in hene of 

the Gods, and with unpoliſhed verſe and martial ſong = 
celebrated the cofiquerot's- pfaifes. He matched vi 
this manner to Rome, wherè he was received with ui 


nificence. To crown fo noble a day, and render 


place for a temple,” dedicated to Japhts with ti 
title of Feretrius *, for a depoſitory of the ſpoſſ ln 
deſcendants ſhould take from a King or a geen 
the enemies lain with their O hand. _ 9 , 

Such was'the original of the te U 6 
retrius. Dionyſius hol of he empl of Jpg i 
his time were ſtill ſeen the remains of this anten wa 
temple, ſmall, © narrow, without walls, and in i 
89 length not exceeding fifteen foot. 

The ſpoils of king Acton, carried to this temp E ” 
were the firſt opime Fools, ſo called from the Lak 58 


word opimus, a * derzedtipe of op ſignifying abu 


dance, to denote theſe to be the moſt hon durable a 
all fpoils. The Gods (ſays Livy) , confirmed Ne 
mulus's prediction, that in time ſuch ſpoils. ſhoaldit 


be leſſened by too great a number of ſharers. | Oh 


* Jupiter was thus named from the Latin word Fe whid zeld 
Livy uſes here to ſignify the trophy carried by Romulus on this gia? 
ous occaſion, 
+ Ita deinde Diis viſum, nec irritam conditoris tem} ti vocem > Fraud 
qua Jaturos ed ſpolia poſteros nuncupavit; nec multitudige compotii 
ejus doni vulgari laudem. Bina poſtea inter tot annos, tot - yy 
ma parta ſunt ſpolia; adeo rara | <jus fortuna deroris fut. LW. 


c. 16, ä 
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Romans, after Romulus, in the ſpace af ſo 
pe e e come of ny Re 


| ys after killing. Lars Tolumnius king of 
f the Gauls. 


nans taking the field, quickly repulſe the ara 
q purſue them to their city, which is taken wi 
ut much oppoſition. The Cruſtuminians, half-van- 


Arther reſiſtance. 


N 5 Romulus, who, like a good ician, thou he an» | 
0 y of gaining the heart polices ha ——4 5 
cd: cities he had taken 1 eee and le- 
iy. He only propoſed to them to receive Roman 
LE olonics, and cauſe fuch of their inhabitants as were 


villing to come and ſettle at Rome. The offer was 
vith above three thouſand new citizens. They were 


Roman foot amounted now to fix thouſand. 


Wo ſuſtain, was from the Sabines (1). The Sabines, 


Ps eſides haying a greater number of forces, ſhowed . 

woch more prudence and. 3 than the other na- 

ons, who . to ad inconſiderately, 
otwithſtanding their — acted by themſelves, 


nd ruſhed into an important war without precautions 
nd preparatians. Here every thing was concerted 
nd prepared beforehand. Tatius, head and king 
f the Sabines of Cures, before he appeared in the 


is deſigns. To theſe he added alſo ſtratagem and 
"ud. Sp. Tarpeius commanded in the citadel of 
ome, Cr on the hill, afterwards called Capito- 


(1) The Sabines inhabited the country between the Tyber, the Tive- 
one, and the Appennines ; and were near neighbours to Rome. 


D 3 linus. 


glorious : namely, A. 2 5-14 Cole 

t ei- 

Intes in the year of Rome 318, and M. Claudius 
Marcellus, wha in the year 30 fre Nee Blog 


In the mean time, an incurſion was made gn the 5 
W-rcitories of Rome by the Antemnates. The Ro- 


ladly accepted. The people of Rome were increaſed 
don diſtributed in the Tribes and Curiz, fo that the 
The laſt as well as fierceſt aſſault the Romans had £4 


jeld, had taken all proper meaſures to accompliſh 


e 
8 
* 7 1 o 
— * 


uiſhed by the double defeat of their allics, make no 


38 


but with the air of a fiction. As the Sabines had 


enemy: but falling dead in the field, his troops wert 
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linus. His daughter going out to draw Water is 1 
facrifice, Tatius bribed her with money to open 
poſtern- gate to his troops. When the ſoldiers were 
entered, they cruſhed her to death with their buck: 
lers, whether to a pear to have taken the citadel by 
force and not by + aud, or to make her an example 
to traitors. The thing i is told in a different manner, 


on their left hand bracelets and rings of great beauty 
and value, it is faid the young woman' defired; without 
ſpeaking more diſtinctly, What t they wore on their 
left arms, and that the ſoldiers threw their bucklen 
upon her, pretending thus to perform their promiſe, 
This particular 1s alſo related another way: but theſe 
various accounts of a dark and inconſiderable far 
ought not to interrupt us. 

Tarpeia being buried on the hill, gave it the name 
of. Tarpeius, which it retained till the building of 
the Capitol, and even then loſt it not ſo entirely, but 
that a ſteep part, from whence ſtate criminals were 
thrown down, was called by the hated name of. the 
Tarpeian Rock. 

In whatever manner Thrpchs, died, his Sabin be 
came maſters of the citadel. On the morrow, the 
Romans marching to attack it, the Sabines came 
down, and all prepared for battle. The leaders weite 
Romulus and Tatius. At the head of the two at 
mies marched two brave officers ; Mettius Curtius on 
the ſide of the Sabines, and on the ſide of the Ro 
mans Hoſtus Hoſtilius. Hoſtilius ſuſtained ſome 
time by his courage and bravery the attacks of the 


put to flight, and purſued to a place called by Livy 
the old gate of Palatium. Romulus, who had him 
ſelf been carried away by the flight of his men, be. 
holding with extreme grief this diſorder, had recourle 
to Jupiter, and lifting d up his hands to heaven, vowel y: 
to build him in that very place a temple by the Byn- 
name of Jupiter Stator“, to ſerve as a monument oh 

* This name is derived from the Latin word ſiſtere, ſignifying to ſtop. 
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oftcrity that Rome was ſaved by his protection. 


Then, inwardly perſuaded, or at leaſt willing to have 
n believed, that his prayer was heard: “ Romans, 
were days he to the ſoldiers) “ the molt gracious and great; 


Jupiter commands you to ſtand and return to the 
« fight.” That moment, as if a voice had ſounded 


nple rom heaven, they ſtopt ſnort. Curtius vigorouſly. 
orſued them, crying out, We have vanquiſhed; 

had the treacherous hoſts, the cowardly enemies. They. - 

ty now perceive. the difference between raviſhing vir-. _ 

out « oins, and fighting with men.“ As he was thus ſpeak-. 

heir g Romulus with a choſen troop of youths fiercely 

len narches againſt him, attacks him, and puts him to 

uſe, light. The Roman army, encouraged by their kings 


xample, ruſh upon the Sabines, and put their army 
o rout. Curtius, getting out of a marſh where his 
Worſe had carried him, returned to the head of his 
oops, and renewed the fight. But ſtill the Romans 
Had the advantage. e 1 To POD a 
Then, by the advice of Herſilia (1), the Sabine wo- 
en, whoſe rape had occaſioned the war, with diſhe- 
elled hair and rent clothes, forced by their unhappy 
ituation to forget the natural fearfulneſs of their ſex, 
ad the courage to advance among the flying darts. 
Wo the utmoſt diſtraction, holding their children in 
heir arms, and uttering mournful cries, they threw 
Whemſclves into the midſt of the ſoldiers, equally ex- 
aſperated againſt one another, to part and reconcile 
hem. Turning. one while to their fathers, another 
hile to their huſbands, . You are all united” (ſay 
they) „ by the ſacred names of ſons-in-law and fa- 


the . thers-in-law : pollute. not yourſelves with blood 
ere * that cannot be ſhed without guilt. Brand not your 
11 «* wretched children, ſons of the one, and grandſons 
m. of the other, with the diſhonourable ſtain of being 
be- WF © deſcended from a race of parricides. If the alli- 
re | 5 | | 

10 (1) Herfilia, among all the daughters of the Sahines that were feized 

; by the Romans, was the only married woman. She was miſtaken ſor . 
the a Virgin, or, it is faid, would not leave her only daughter. Some 


will have her to be mother of Tullus Hoſtilius, third king of Rome. 
Others fay ſhe became wife of Romulus. OLE ene 
> D4. | ' 66. NEE 
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. are the eauſe of this fatal wut, and ef the u 
. ktuzate Uiſcord which arms you againſt one anette 
5 4 ſurvive you either widows or orphans 2 

All were moved witli fo pathetic à ſpeech, and 
down their arms. A profound and general ee 


enfued. The leaders on both ſides advarice- to confi 


maence a treaty.” A truce is immediately agreed d 
= Preſently after, a treaty of peace and alliance betwei 
. the two nations is confirmed on theſe terms: Rom 
lus and Tatius ſhould be kings of the Romans wit 
equal power, and with the ſame honours : The dh 
ſhould fill retain her founder's name, but the peo 
in general ſhould be called Quirites, from-Cures th 
capital of the Sabines, where Tatius reſided: A 
Sabines that pleaſed might ſettle at Rome, with libery 


and ſhould be incorporated in the Tribes and Curz 
Purſuant to this treaty, Tatius remained at Roms, 
with three of the moſt conſiderable perfons of hi 
nation. The numerous train of relations, friend 
clients, which they drew after them, brought int 
the city as many ſtrangers as there were "natives 
Cicero F juſtly admires Romulus's profound wiſdon 
in his treaty with the Sabines, and queſtions not hut 
this treaty was the fountain, principle, and founds 
tion of all the Roman power and grandeur, by te 
good cuſtom eſtabliſhed «afterwards by the exampl 
of Romulus, and inviolably obſerved at all times, d 
% Hinc patres, hinc viros orantes, ne ſe ſanguine nefando ſocen 
gdner1que reſpergerent: ne parricidio macularent partus ſuos, nep6 
tum illi, Hberim hi progeniem. - Si affinitatis inter vos, fi conmilbi 
piget, in nos yertite iras: nos cauſa belli, nos vulnerum ac czdiui 
viris ac parentibus ſumus. Melits peribimus, quam fine alteris ve 
trim viduz aut orbæ vivemus. LIV. I. 1. c. 13. 3 
+ Illud ſine ulla dubitatione maximè noſtrum fundavit imperit 
& populi R. nomen auxit, quod princeps ille creator hujus ub 


mulus fœdere Sabino docuit, etiam hoſtibus Tecipiendis augeri banK 
eivitatem oportere. Cujus auctoritate & exemplo nunquam et i 


termiſſa a majoribus noſtris largitio & communicatio civitatis. Cit; 


admitting 


in Orat, pro Corn. Balbo, n. 31. 


. to bring with them their Gods and particular cuſtoms 
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This increaſe of citizens cauſed the two Kings ro pr, 
ink of av nting the number of Patricians and e rag 
.nators. The Patrician "families were fielt choſen, Tir I 
ad then out of theſe new familles were named one one 5; 1+ . 1 
adred new ſenators. This election was made by z. * 


ſilent ſuffrage of the Curia, who named a hundred per- 

com »ns to be added to the firſt hundred, cee 
Are the others, the name and title of Patrlelaas. - 
Wang Romulus and Tatius employed their firſt cares in | 

om: larging the city. They took in mount Quirinalis and 

5 with zount Ceelius. They eds ſeparate houſes where they 

8 efided, dividing the city between them. Romulus's * 


rarters were on mount Palatine, and mount Cools, 
which ſtands near it. Tatius's were on mount C | 
olinus , which he had firſt poſſeſſed himſelf of, and 
ount Quirinalis.” The plain at the foot of mount 

WC apitolinus was formerly a wood, which had been 
Wrubbed. There remained a large pond, fed by the 
Naters which flow from theſe two hills. It was filled 


1 up with earth, and became what was afterwards called 
abe Roman Forum. They built alſo ſeveral temples 
Into o as many Gods. | 


The two kings reigned in Rows five years in good 


Ives, 
don WWW harmony. During that time they marched together 
* but againſt the Camerini, who had committed ſome ra- 


aa vages on the Roman territory. Theſe . people were 
tie vanquiſhed in a battle, their city taken by aſſault; and 
np for a puniſhment of their raſhneſs they were deprived | 


of their arms, and diſpo d of the third part of their 
lands. Some time after, they repeated their ravages, 
but were quickly puniſhed. "They were entirely de- 
feated by the whole Roman army, and their effects 
ſhared by the conquerors. - The inhabitants of Ca- 
meria being permitted to ſettle at Rome, four thou- 


* This hill was called, 1. Mons Satupmins, 4 Saturn, who had 
formerly lived there. 2. 2 — Tarpeins, from the famous T . 
who was buried there. 3. Mons Capitolinus, becauſe in di 
foundation of Jupiter's temple, a man's head 1 was found, 
name carried it from the other two. YN 
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ſand came thither. They were diſtributed in i 


Curiæ, and their city became a Roman colony. 


In the ſixth year of Tatius's reign, Romulus yu 
again inveſted with the whole royal power by the dea 
of his collegue, which happened in this manner, Wc 


Some of Tatius's friends had made incurſions up 
_ the territory of Lavinium, and carried away a quan. 
tity of cattle : nay they had wounded and killed fe. 
ral of ; thoſe. who. had oppoſed their ravages. . The 
_ Lavinians ſent to Rome to demand juſtice for the in- 
Jjuty they had ſuffered. Romulus judged it reafon- 
able to deliver up the authors of the injury to the 
mercy of thoſe who had received it, and to puniſh 
che offenders. Tatius, gained by his friends, pre. | 
_ tended it was not juſt to deliver up citizens to f 
reigners their enemies, and required that the c. 
plainants ſhould come and plead their cauſe at Rome, 
and ſtand by the ſentence of the Romans. This was C 
the firſt and only diſpute between Romulus, and il 
Tatius. Hitherto they had ſhewn great regard for 
one another, and ſeemed to act with one mind. 
The ambaſſadors departed, very angry -at not. ob- 
taining the ſatisfaction demanded : and as they were 
obliged to encamp on the road, becauſe they were 
overtaken by the night, ſome Sabines, who had fol- 
lowed them, giving way to their unjuſt. reſentment, 
entered their tents whilſt they were aſleep, plundered 
them, .took away their money, and murdered ſuch as 
were without defence. The reſt, who eſcaped thei 
fury, being returned to Lavinium, put the whole city: 
in commotion. Other ambaſſadors were ſent in con- 
junction with thoſe of ſome other cities, to complain 
of this breach of the law' of nations, and to proclaim 
war againſt Rome if juſtice was denied. 2 
Romulus diſapproved, as he ought, theſe proceed. 
ings with the ambaſſadors. He thought a crime com- 
mitted againſt the moſt ſacred laws could not be too 
quickly puniſhed ; and, without loſs of time, pet- 
ceiving Tatius ſeemed to ſlight a thing of that conſe: 
quence, ordered the offenders to be ſeized, _ ” 
6 liver 
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ecred them in irons to the ambaſſadors'to be trie alt 
as wo BY vinium. Tatius took” this as an affront to his per- 


deat In and dignity, and, being the more inclined td fa- 

zur the criminals becauſe one of them was his rela. 
upon on, went and reſcued them by force from the am- 

eve. BY Shortly after, according to ſome hiſtorians, the two 
The ings went to Lavinium, on account of a ſacrifice to 

ene offered in perſon to the Gods of their fäthers, the 


£ - Wa £1 
7. 


aſon. utelar Gods of the Trojans, for the welfare of the 
d. the ate. The relations and friends of the * ambaſſadors 
ani hat had been cruelly murdered, fell upon Tatius, 
pre. nd with the fame knives that had ſerved” to kill the 
1 fo. Wictims, ſtabbed him at the foot of the altar. The 


on. eth of Tatius is by hiſtorians variouſly related; but 
Wl! agree he was killed at Lavinium. It is not con- 
* eivable how after ſuch grievous and juſt cauſes of 


and iſcontent given to the Lavinians, he ſhould have the 
for mprudence to put himſelf into their power. Pro- 
> idence often blinds thoſe it deſigns to puniſh. Such 
bh as the end of Tatius. He had made war upon Ro- 


Wnulus three years, and reigned fix with him. His 


ere body was carried to Rome, and buried in great pomp. _ 
N Romulus, once more become ſole maſter of Rome, Dion. 1. 2. 


explated the murder of the ambaſſadors by baniſhing P. 8 
the offenders, which was called at Rome forbidding Liv. 1. x. 
water and fire. This was the only puniſhment he ©; 14 15. 
could inflict on them, becauſe they had withdrawn — 
after Tatius's death. He would alſo revenge that p. 32--35- 


prince's aſſaſſination, by cauſing thoſe concerned in it 


N- * 
a to be delivered up, and to appear before his tribunal. 
| They appeared indeed; but defended themſelves ſo 


well, ſhowing they had only taken a juſt revenge, 
that they were acquitted and diſmiſſed. This ſen- I 
tence, for the murder of a king, may ſeem ſtrange, | 
and perhaps gave occaſion to Re report that Romu- 
lus had not appeared ſo touched with this murder as 
he ſhould have been, whether becauſe it is rare and 
difficult for two kings, between whom the authority is 
Sy divided, 
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THE REIGN F ROMULUS. 
Hy thought Tatius deſervedly murdered, q WY 
. thus pacified matters, he went in the % 
ol his troops and beſieged Fiden, a city-confidergll 
for largeneſs and number of inhabitants, and ug 
forty ſtadia (about five miles) from Rome. A 
duenates had plundered ſame boats of proviſions fn 
ta Rome by the Cruſtuminians in à time of f 
aud had killed thoſe that oppoſed their violenee Ny 
content with this outrage, they refuſed the ſatifadin 
required. Romulus, to puniſh them, - made inragh 
upon their territory; and as he was returning withi 
great booty, theſe people attacked him with a law 
army. The fight was violent on both ſides, and 
| lewed with a great ſlaughter. Romulus howen 
gained the victory, and purſuing the yanguiſhel 
enemy, took their city. He put the offenders todeath 
deprived the reſt of the third part of their lands, whid 


. was divided among the ſoldiers ; and leaving a g 
fon of three hundred men, made it a Roman colony. 

This expedition was hardly ended, when he turned 

his arms againſt: the Camerini, who, whilſt the pg 


raged at Rome, thinking ſhe would never recover 
lofles, had killed part of the Roman colony, and e 
pelled the reſt. Romulus took their city a ſecond 
time; puniſhed the authors of the rebellion mth 
death; gave up the city to plurider ; ſeized half thei 
lands s the _ part given to the former @: 
lony, and leaving a arriſon to keep them 
pr led back his inp de Roe We 2 
He did not remain long in peace. A freſh way 
more dreadful than the former ones, ſoon forced hin 
to take up arms againſt the Veientes, the moſt powety 
ful in riches and ſtrength of the twelve nations tha 
inhabited Hetruria. Veii their capital ſtood aboul 
twelve miles from Rome, on a ſteep rock, which 
made it the ſtrongeſt place in the country. They had 


+ Eam rem minds ægrè, quam dignum erat, tuliſſe Romulum ferunt; 
2 ob infidam ſocietatem regni, ſeu quia haud injuria cæſum credebat. 
Iv. c. 14. | ; h 


attacked 
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ttacked Romulus on account; of Falena which was 5 
tiginally of Hetruria, and which they required fhautd = 
. Foſtored to its antient rights. Thetwoarmith — 55 
he feld, and fought ſeveral battles.' In the laſt e 
ſeientes being entitely defeated re n, reat 6. ee ent 
o ſue for peace, Which was grant 
1s, after depriving chem 7 part — — 
alled Septem Pagi, and ſome ſalt- pits at the hiout 


Ired years. The articles of the treaty" were engrayen 
in brazen pillars. The priſonere taken in tlie figſit were 
eleaſed without ranſom. Such as choſe to ſettle at 
Nome, which was the greateſt part, were made oth 
ens, and lands on this fide the Tydeß were divided 


Theſe were the a Nee 5 5 
us, who was always at war, and always victorious, 
nd who in the midſt of wats laid the MAES of 
eligion and the laws. None of his actions (fays Livy) 
onttadicted the opinion, of his divine e or 
he belief of his being u God after his death. He was 
ndeed in all reſpects a great man: particularly in the 
outage he ſnowed to reſtore his gramdfather to the 
hrone; in the deſign he formed s build a 


8 


bay ity ; and in the wiſe meuſures he tool to ſtrengthen 
= it, as well by his wars, always ſucceisful becauſe always 
ws haſt, as by. a glorious peace, the fruit of his wars; 
which he eſtabliſhed: upon ſo firm a foundation, char 
„cd forty years after him without any breach. 


—_— 
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Romulus R 9 —— 
believing he had nothing more to fear from foreign 
enemies, affected to reign too imperiouſſy over his 
fubjects, and particularly endeavoured: to 5 and 
depreſs the ſenate, whoſe wiſe counſels and generous 
freedom were in his opinion an obſtruction to the ar- 
bitrary power he defigned to aſſume, contrary to the 
original inſtitution. of the royal dighity, to which he 
had been advanced by the common conſent of the ; 
people. And this a his n er Henk 


A 


f the Tyber, made an alhance; wich them for a han | 8 


mong them by lot. 8 
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people, his on race and family, and hevet g 
| withdraw from m his divine and e 


to confirm this belief. During the people's: troubk 


< tell the Ronians, it is the pleaſure of the that 


ed the belief of Romulus's immortality, comforted on 


THE RETG N. 0B/ROMULUS. . 


I be death of Romulus as; variouſly: related. x 
Un ere that during a review f ka, 
near The Soares Pond, a terrible ſtorm ſuddenly; 
with: frightful thunders. and. impetuous whit 

accompanied with fo thick a darkneſs; that che ki 
was ſhatched from the ſight of the. aſſembly, and fron 

that moment Romulus never more appeared on e 
The people, who in their firſt 125 were diſpech 

on every ſide, 2 6 = feet mſelyes, on th 
appearance again of the light, and ſee! the ro wv 
empty, fell into 1 and thoug 
were well inclined to believe what the _— a l. 
Romulus was carried up into heaven in the ſtorm, will 
full of their loſs they remained ſome - time-withoy 
motion, and buried in ſilence. But returning to-they 
ſpeech by degrees, ſome begin, and all together: 3 
mouſly join, de to ſalute him as the ſon of a G 
a God dimielk, as the king and father of Ron 
and to Ap. e to be propitious for ever to hi 


P 


decke! ol 2418 
The Ran: < euch . 2 Patricith of 
credit and known probity, very much helpel 


and conſternation, he comes into the midſt of the af 
ſembly, and ſays: O Romans, Romulus the founde 
and father of this city, ſuddenly deſcending ſin 
« heaven appeared to me this day. Struck 71 aſt 
ce cred horror and profound veneration, I prayed hin 
* to permit me to look upon him. Go (replies he) 


my city become the capital of the world: and there: 
<« fore let them cultivate to the utmoſt of their poet 
ce the art of war: and let them know and hand down 
to poſterity, that no human Power ſhall be: ableto 
7. withſtand the Roman arms. Having thus pol 
« (ſays Proculus) he vaniſhed away.“ 

It is aſtoniſhing how much this ſpeech, i fx- 


GG 


encourage 


3 


Ws hi -people 280 army. It is obe pre 2 
— Proculus was well paid for his teſtimony, as 
long after Livia amply rewarded Numerius 3 4 Dion Caſf. 
é enator, who affirmed upon oath that he neee 5 | "Is 
-15's ſoul aſcend into heaven.” 9147 25h there peg 
Here we have a very clear and aireaiifiancal pre- 
diction of the future greatneſs of Rome, and perpe- ; 
iry of her empire. At a time when the city ſur- 1 
rounded with jealous and powerful enemies, and hard- 
ly encompaſſed with walls, is yet weak and not with» 
dut fears, Romulus affirms it to be the will of che 
Gods, that Rome be the head of the univerſe: Cl 
yes ita velle, ut mea Roma caput orbis terrarum ſit. The 
fame Gods order it to be told from age to age, that 
o human power ſhould be able to reſiſt the victorious 
arms of the Romans: Sciantgus, & ita poſters. tradant, 
nullas opes humanas armis Romanis refiſtere poſſe. 
This double prediction will hereafter be inculcated 
with ſtill greater force and energy, by two notable pro- ö 
digies, whoſe meaning will be neither dark nor un- 
certain. A man's head dug up in the foundations ß 
the Capitol, will eleariy foretel that this citadel will be wo 
the head of the world : Bae viſa ſpecies, haud per am- 22 L a. 
bages, arcem eum imperii caputque rerum fore portendebat. e. 
And the obſtinate reſiſtance of the god Terminus *, 1d. ibid, 
who will ſtedfaſtly refuſe to quit his place, when all the 
reſt of the Gods conſent with-a £ grace to relin- > 
quiſh theirs, will. evidently. ſhow. that. the Roman > 
empire ſhall have neither term nor bound ; according 
to Jupiters expreſs. promiſe to Venus. 


His ego nec metas rerum nec tempora 1 a FH virg. Æn. 
Imperium fine Je »ͤ HSISY, $170 BY 1. x. ver. 


To theſe I fix no bounds of place or ee, | 
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But endleſs empire grant. NEE 13 29717 


It is eaſily ſeen; without my obſerving, that theſe 
and many other the like predictions, were made after 
the event, and are but the effect of the flattery of the 


. Livy, in the ue of his fifth Look; ſays. the Goddeſs of youth _ 
di the tame. | i . | 


hiſtorians 


=_ - 


more in another place, when Anchiſes, after running 
 . - over the different talents peculiar to other nations ei 


_ Virg. . 
J. 6. V. 851. 4 


- embraced chig oppdtninity eee e 
teſe prophecies were fulfilled.” - 
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Let tir exil'd./Trajans reign in ev'ry i 
Let awful Rome with ſeven refulgent h add, 
Still keep her conqueſts o'er the vanquiſh'd. | 


Her mighty name to ſhores without an ene 
_ Virgil, by a fingle word, im, improyes this-idea, ol 
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| THE REIGN OB! ROMULUS. 
hiſtorians and the Ronan ge. 
as plainly appears i 1 b Cm 


grout pun par | 
Horace, like — Abet care to-inſa 
in many places of his poetry the oncomium af th 
Reman empire; but no where in more pompous tem 
than when he introduces Juno, E enen 
of "the Trojans and their ꝓuſteri 
againſt her will, that r wins it ſhall ſl | 
refulpent, and proud Rome triumphantly give . 1 
all nations, and her conqueſts „now no 
thele- mee world itſelf. 180 07 35.291710 yo -n ih 
"= — det Capitolium bien wee en 
Fu Jen, riumphatiſque FOE 
Koma Jeros dare Jura Mais. = 


Quicumgue nuudi terminus ier, n 
Hue tangat an, „ 


W ke rückte iii 


under whom and in hen 


And let the Capitol in triumph ſtand, 0 0 . 4 
And all the tributary world command. 


pr 


With conq'ring terror let her arms extend A ot” 


a8 it 3. in defini 0 AG be A PEROPH 
every where KING Populum lat? regem. And f 


horts the Romans to remember it is their buliack 
their talent, to rule the world. a 10 


Excudant alii ſpirantia mallias era. er 
Credo eguidem, vives ducent de marmore oultus : 2 
Orabunt cauſas melius. 5 
Tu regere imperio popules, Romant, mements : :; 
** tibi erunt artes. 2 089, 4 = 
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cr Others ſhall "beſt inſpire. the n mimic . ra 5 
ach Or out of marble carve a living ff „„ 
＋ Plead with more force, — TR opt 6 ;. [mand, 


Thee, heavens, brave Romay bre d for high com- 
Be theſe thy, arts. 7 % £56 oe ren 


to be conducted and guided by a Deity. This is 
uch truer than they imagiasd> The Si, 5 Ar- 
ter and Governor of all the empires o 


ly foretold the character and power of the Roman 


the ſucceſs of their undertakings ; and preſided, 
olves to the end he had decreed, cauſing the very 


tice itſelf. 
Indeed, when the wonderful adds of Nibiülud 


ibe to the true God, what Livy, who knew no 


been remarked that Romulus, though very young, 


ment of the ſtate almoſt all the maxims which 
Wo. I. E. | after 
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he cannot exactly fix the date f Dare: tas oy 

TI ctions. But certain it is, that the Roman people at 

en times, even from the very beginning, always acted 

ir they had a ſecret foreſight of their future great? 

s. Livy and Dionyſius frequently take notice, 
it the Romans, * whoſe wiſe policy, beginning 1 


>mulus himſelf, they relate with admiration, Teem- 


the world, 
o has fixed their duration and limits, and particu-' 


pire (as J have largely obſerved in the preface) in- 
ar all the great men at the helm of the Roman 


ernment with the courage and prudence requiſite 


thout its being known, at the aſſetnblies or the Se. 
e and People, to direct their conſultations and 


ions of men, however unjuſt, to be the inſtru- 
nts of performing his will, which is holineſs and 


1 in peace and in war, are duly conſidered, and 
en there are ſeen united in him the rare qualities of 
ligious, warlike, victorious, politic prince, one 
not help acknowledging the manifeſt ſigns of a 
ticuler providence; and we ſhould not ſeruple to 


ter, imputes to the pretended father of the founder 
ome, the God Mars, and the other Deities. It 


in the infancy of Rome eſtabliſhed for the g- 
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authority Romulus came to. diſtribute ta his ſold 
the conquered lands, and reſtore the Veientes d 
hoſtages without aſking their conſent, then dg 
thought the Senate treated with injuſtice and conten 
He was alſo accuſed of adding to great pride and 
ceſſive ſeverity in puniſhing offenders. Above al 
was highly reſented, that of himſelf, and withoutal 
ing a council, he had ordered a great number. off 
man citizens to be thrown. down the Tarpeian-rockidl 
plundering the lands of . neighbours. I 
cauſes of diſcontent made the Senators ſuſpecteſ 
being concerned in his death. It is believed he 
murdered in the Senate, and to conceal from the p 
ple ſo barbarous an act, each Senator carried aw 
piece of his body under his robe : a circumſtance vt 
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improbable. 
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Admiration for his great qualities cauſed the oth 
opinion, however abſurd, to prevail in the mind 
the Romans, becauſe it was more favourable toll 
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Sine derive lt fr capital :6F th abines, 

om whence tlie Romans were called! WIRE Others 

d with better grounds, derive it from Curtis, or 

Airis, ſignifying in the Sabine language, 4 dart, and 7 

retend the name Quirinus, was given to Romans 
a warlike God. Servius, upon Virgil, obſerves, In lib . 
lat Mars was alſo called Quirinus, Cicero“ ſeems En. v. 59 | 
make light of Romulus's 8 and of thoſe 

* Deities of freſh. date, to whom had been grant- 

| as it were, the favour of being citizens in heaven, 

dal cannot be denied the title of Great Prince, 

xd muſt be owned to ſhow throughout his whole 

ign an uncommon prudence and * of mind. 
except the beginning, which was ſullied with fra- 1 
icide, and the end, if it be true, that he affected . 
bitrary power. The rape of the Sabine women, 4 
Intrary to all law, can no otherwiſe. be excuſed, than 

the neceſſity Romulus was under, and by the ho- 

urable methods and entreaties which had been pre- 125 

puſly uſed. This injury was advantageouſly, re- 
ired, not only by the union of the two natigns, the 

ly fountain of their power and greatneſs; but more 

ecially by the 1 0244 mutual affection, good 

age, ſpirit of peace and concord, regard for con- 

gal modeſty and chaſtity, with which Romulus ce- 

nted theſe marriages. - What ought to create a 

at eſteem for Romulus, as I obſerved, is, that by 

entirely conſidering his conduct, whether in peace 

in war, his treatment of the vanquiſhed. nations, 

| fraternal admiſſion of them. into the freedom of 
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be lamented” as e Was. 7 but the by 

lief of his being received among the G0 . 2 cons 

fort the people and dry up their tears, Thus di 

$ the founder of Rome and firſt King of the Roma 
FRED without leaving any children. He reigned thirys 

Ant. C. feyen, and lived fift ve years, 16 that he was hi 

. eighteen years old N he aſſumed i the de of 1 

dt government. 25 5 3 | f 
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\H E death of Romulus, who lad left nd a 
dren, occaſioned great troubles in Rome. Then 
was yet no perſon, in a nation ſo recent, emunet 
enough above the reſt to claim ſuch a preferend 
Liv. I. 1. The diſpute lay between the two bodies' which con 
9 Bel poſed the Senate. The Sabines, who after Tati 
r.. p. 17 death he left the whole authority in the hands 
i ae, Romulus, not to renounce their lawful right, & 
Num. p. o Manded that the King ſhould be choſen out of the 
— 64. nation, The old Romans, on their ſide, could wi 
bear the thoughts of ſubmitting to a foreigner, I 
this difference of ſentiments all, however, deſired | 
King. 

Nn while, the Senztors, eating the city, ai 
was without a head, might be expoſed to the inſuls 
: of ſame neighbours jealous of the Roman powen # 

mY greed to commit alternately to one of their og 
cording 
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ing b but, of their 0 own, 0 The Senators Per, 
wing what was reparing ought b ae 10. 
Fer the People what. otherwiſe y would Or 
em by for, e, and left them at liberty to 57 a 1 7855 
fich this reſtriction however, that their choice ſhou 

e confirmed and. ratified by the Senate, Which 5, 
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4 ave. This proceeding was ſo gel to the Pegp 

3/10 d 0 well received, that not to. 1eld to the Senators. 
IS point of honour and deference, they entirely left to 
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[The 12 8 became very + pA the e 2 
nd Sabines, which then compoſed the Senate, en- 
Jeavouring each to chuſe one of their nation. This 
artiality preventing their agreeing upon a choice, it 
as at laſt concluded to draw lots which fide ſhould. 
huſe, but with a proviſo that the electors ſhould chuſe 
King out of the other nation. Their aim was to in- 

pire by that means the Prince with an equal affection 
or both parties. For if on the one hand love of the 
ation ſhould lead him to favour his countrymen, on 

he other hand gratitude would bind him to do juſtice ; 
0 thoſe to whom he owed his advancement. Ahe 

ight of election fell to the Romans. 
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her marriage, and” Numa, leaving the city, ei 
into the country, where, in ſweet repoſe and agree 
ſolitude, he followed v without reſerve his natural in: _ 
clination, which carried him to the ſtudy of moral 
and the contemplation. of the TEE. ---=- 

After long conſultation, Numa Pompilius 1 5 
choſen to fill the vacant throne. There are charab 
of virtue and probity which attract a general eſteem 
and reſpect, which break thro' the paſſions of men aH 
the ſtrongeſt obſtacles, and to which, though ever 0: 
unwilling, one is ſometimes, as it were, forced to u. 
juſtice. This was the caſe here. As ſoon as Num 
Pompilius was named, all were united. Private vie 
— It was forgot he was a foreign 
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ne the Tarpeian! hill, The auſpices were _quic An. R. 39. 
N favourable. - Then Nun Pütting on t 18715 e 
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of all wiſe governments, and the ſum of all the * 
ties of royalty: to render firſt to God, and then t 
man, whatever is their due. Kings are not Lag 
but for that purpoſe only. 

Liv. I. 1. Numa plainly ſaw, to accompliſh. his deſign and 

* infuſe ſuch ſentiments into the Romans, his ſirſt can 
muſt be to ſoften and tame their minds, to extinguiſh 
by 1 | their warlike ardour, and turn them in- 
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Sunt gemine ee Porte, fic nomine dicunt, 20 118L Alf 
2 acre ſævi formidine, Martis.; 3 
Centum ærei claudunt vectes zternaque ferr : 
© Robora; nec cuſtas abſiſtit limine anus. ”, 445588 Haga 
Has, ubi certa ſedet patribys ſententia pugn®, - RE 
Ipſe, Quirinali trabea cinctuque Gabino - | e 
Inſignis referat ſtridentia limina bil 1:90 5 


5 Ipſe vocat pugnas mn 4 Ving. En, 7. I 
| t0 Two ſtately gates (che n name of. Mars they bear) | 
13 And till are worſhipp'd with religious es 3 : 1 


Before his tem ple ſtand: The dire 4650 :- 2 e 
And the fear d iſſues of the furious God, 1 
Are fenc d. with brazen. bolts, without the gates 


The wary guardian Janus doubly waits. e 
yh Then, = ©. the facred Senate votes the wars, „ 
* The Roman Conſul their decree declares, , Sov 1 


And in bis robe the ſung, gates unbart. 
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2, BY Nb Tent to reform the calendar, and to 
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*Hisfirlt care. Romulus, füt 


a appli 
divided the year but into ten 


1 Wie in aſtronomy 


months, and called March tlie firſt; Kron the name of 
his father. This way of computing the year, apree- 
able to the courſe neither of tlie ſun nor of the moon 


bred great confuſion Numa corrected his groß 
error, and adding two months, January and"Februar, 
to the beginning of the year, made it conſiſt off 355 
days only, or twelve lunar months, and uſed Inter 
calations, which at the end of twenty annual reyolu- 
op, reduced the years to eu * Pint (a). 2 

æſur 


2 Tn ſpecie fictæ ee geut eh virtutes it pietas ineſe 
1 _ cum qua ſimul & ſanctitatem & religionem tolli neceſle el. 
„Ne. n. 3. 

(1) January from Janus: February from Februo, to urify, the 
feaſt of purification being then celebrated : March fro 1 rs: April 
from Ap — the Greek name of Venus; or from aperio to 1 
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lar perceiving łhis calculation o to be ſt W- wrong, = 

4-fix hours, and reſerved the ſix hours till the end 

four years to make a whole day, which was inn 

erted before the ſixth; of the Calends of March, tie 

ace always fixed for the interealations ; ſo that 

very fourth year the ſixth of the Calends was reck- | 

ned twice, ſaying the ſecond time bis ſexto Calendas, 

vhence the word Biſſextus, and the year had then 

166 days, and was called Biſſextilis. As this om. 

zutation alſo was not exact, becauſe the ſolar year 

rants about eleven minutes of 36g days fix hours, it 

vas reformed under Gregory XIII. in 1582, and ä 

drought to the greateſt exactneſs poſſible. | 

Numa inſtituted alſo the days called by the Ro- . 

ans, Faſti and Nefaſti. On the firſt the Judges ſat * 

n judgment, and the People held their aſſemblies: 

hich was not allowed on the other days (1)7sſe 

Numa made no alteration in the cuſtoms and cere- 

onies wiſely inſtituted by Romulus: he only added 

hat he thought his predeceſſor had omitted. | 
DT 


Romulus had appointed a prieſt peculiar h, 
er, Flamen Dialis. Numa appointed two more, 
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ene for Mars, and the other for Quirinus or Romu- 

itt us. Theſe prieſts are ſuppoſed to be called Flamines, | 
ren from a flame-coloured veil which they wore called 

—_— mum (2). , bro dlhe tl 
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bon, as buds and flowers do in the ſpring: May from Maia, mother of 
10 Mercury, or (according to others) the ſame-with Rhea, Ops or the 
4 art. June from juventus, or Juno. July from Julius Czfar : Au- 
ary, = from Auguſtus. - Theſe like the reſidue» were firſt named from 
353 beir order, Quintilis the fifth, Sextilis the ſixth, (reckoning March 
be firſt) September the ſeventh, &c. ; 1 3 2 
Itet- (1) Numa divided the days into, 1. Dies Feſti, on which were ce- 
olu⸗ ebrated Sacrificia, Sacrifices; Epulæ, banquets to the honour of the 
ius Gods; Ludi, public games; Feriz, public feſtivals. 2. Dies Profeſti, 


particularly Dies Faſti, or court-days, on which it was lawful for the 


Kar tor to fit in judgment, and “ fari tria verba,” ſay the three ſolemn 
nels rds, Do, I give law; Dico, I declare right; Addico, I. adjudge 


images. Other days, except Dies Interciſi, (which were divided be- 
een facred and ordina employments) were called Dies Nefaſti, or 


e el. 


, the p0n-court-da s, on which the three words could not be ſaid. Dies 
April e is alfo uſed by Horace for an len,, „ bog: rf dnt 
pen, (2) Flutarch ſays the word Flamines is 2 corruption of iy 


* 


. TR rn ALU OE | 


over the reſt: They were all of Paeian e 
Liv. I. 10. In the year of Rome 452, four more Were added on 
c.6. „ of the Plebeians: ard ar laſt under Sylla"they 
|. 20. incteaſotl to fifteen, as were alſo the Augurs at 
ame time. Romulus created at firſt bur three Augi 
taken but of the Patricians; but the additional hi 
ber, like that of the Pontifices, ' were allo choſen dg 
of the People. 
'  Dionyf., Numa gave Six Pohtifices the” Lupetirihdidipy 
1.2. p. 132. the ſacrifices, ceremonies, ' feſtivals, ſolemn” pro 
Liv: h, ſions, in a word, of every thing concerning dich 
ſervice. They gave judgment in all * differ 
ences between private perſons, magi 8, and of 
cers belonging to the public wor 22 = tork 
care that the inferior miniſters did aiding gainſt tel 
uſual forms. It was their buſineſs to in n peopk 
in the knowledge of the Gods and way of worſhip, 
inform them what —_ in what temples, and whil 
kind of . ſacrifices they were to offer; what" 
monies were to be uſed at funerals ; how long te 
mourning was to laft, (which could not at farthe 
exceed ten months). and how the manes were 00 be 


c. 20. 


from Pileus, a cap per cas order. Others will bas it a ond | 
tion of Filamines Prop fflum, the thread they bound about thei 
heads inſtead of a cap, as being lighter. The Flamines were cho 
by the People, and inaugurated by the Pontifex Maximus, to whon 
they were ſubject. Their miniſtry was confined to a particular Gol 
as Flamen Dialis to Jupiter, Flamen Martialis to Mars, and Flatit 
Quirinalis to Romulus. Their wives were called Flaminicæ; , 
took of the prieſthood. A Flaminica could not be divorced HY 
any account, and upon her death the huſband loſt his facerdotal dg 
— 1 The Flamen Dialis was a perſon of great ell ar bene in the * 
tied to ſeveral ſuperſtitious reſtraints as well as 
n eminent privileges, which ſee at large in Gellius. TY | 


(1) The word Pontifex is by ſome derived from Pons and futter, 
becauſe they built and had the care of the Sublician-bridge in Rome: 
by others from poſſe and facere for offerre and facrificare. The fi 
is the received opinion, though thought abſurd by Plutarch. 

(2) The Pontifex Maximus is defined by Feſtus, The judge and 
arbitrator of divine and human affairs. Upon which account this 
fice, or at leaſt the name, was aſſumed by all the Roman emperon 
till the time of Gratian, who refuſed it. The yon afterwards a 
ſumed it, and enjoy i it to this day. 4% 

20 


Nu A P OMP aus. _—_ 
ie In ths ogg a tte Bontifces were ales 
j 42 1. how. hey. were to be 4 a They 1 
uniſhed offenders. againſt . their orders in * 4 1 
o the offence. When a Pontifex died, his 
amed another in his place, In proceſs 9 
hoice was left to the Þ, People. N — 85 S WF. 
Numa is looked-ypan;2s. author of the Veſtal in- Dionyſ. 
titution, - becaule he more diſtinctly ———_— the mi- U. oo 125. 
ültry and office of, that order; for, as we haye-ſeen.Piue. in 
n the example of Rhea Sylvia, there were Veſtals be- ug. . 
bre him. He made but four. Two more were Liv. l. i. 
le by. T arquinius Priſcus or Servius Tullius 3 and c. 20. 

at number remained unaltered. Numa committed 
o them the keeping of the immortal fire (i) and Pal- * 
adium (2), with the care of certain ſecret ſacrifices ang Na 
eremonies in the worſhip of the goddeſs Veſta. They 
rowed chaſtity for the thirty years that they attended 
n the ſervice of the Goddeſs. The age of admiſ- Aul. Gel. 
on was above ſix and under ten. Thema were to be! 
without any corporal blemiſh. The ten firſt years a 
vere a ſort of noviciate or probation- time, wherein 
hey learned the ſacred myſteries: the next ten were 


' 


— 


(1) It is ; obſervable that a ſacred fire was always a part of religion. ? 

ven amongſt the Jexys, * The fire ſhall ever be burning on the altar, 
mall never go out.” See Levit. vi. 13. The fame was t in t 

emples of Ceres at Mantinea, of Apollo at Dep hos and Athens, 

dy the Magi among the Perſians. bs eue ys Diodorus Si- 

ulus, came from Egypt to Greece, ind from —— to Rome, - {> 

(2) It is uncertain 8 2 95 this ſtatue gave name to Pallas, or Pal- 

z5 to it. Ovid ſays it fell down from heaven upon a hill near Troy, 

hich city could not be taken as long as that image re there ; 

nd therefore it was ſtolen away by Diomedes and Ulyſles, after which. 

Troy was qu ickly deſtroyed: It is pretended there were two, ſtatues, 

dne true, t e other counterfeit, kT that the counterfeit was ftolen, 

Put the true one was brought by Æneas into Italy. Arnobius and 
lemens Alexandrinus ſay it was made of Pel bones, king of 

eloponneſus. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis ſays, „Pallas was king of 
hrcadia, father of Chryſe, wife of Dardanus kin of Troy, with. 

hom he had this ftatue for her portion, and ed it Pallas's pre- 

ent. In proceſs of time, to render it venerable, it was ſaid to be 

he ſtatue of a goddeſs, named the Arcadian Pallas. This is the more 

Probable, as the Palladium repreſented a young man in armour, which 
night eaſily be, miſtaken for a warlike -goddeſs. Many ſecrets and 

iteries are {aid to IG to n R re were not to pr 

ealed to the vulgar, | 


; , — 


in the practice of tlie ee u Lat 
lng the noͤviees. This ben er expited, the 
were free to quit the order „lay aſide che diſtin 
of it, and marry. Very few, ir is laid, made "uſe of 
chiss liberty, detertedt by theif fatal expetictice” JE 
* pretended) of ——— end _c6tntnonly*atte 
git thoſe who changed their condition. 9 Sr 

:Fbr a balance to their vowW of thirty years chaſtih 
ee great privileges and marks of diſtintion” wer 
at ſeveral times, granted to the Veſtals. "They had 1 
right to makes will in their father's life: time," And th 
iſpoſe. of their effects without a' truſtee ;* for th 
Roman women were always under guardian 
They were forbid to take an oath, and were beten 
in courts of juſtice on their bare word. When the 
appeared in public, a Lictor attended them with th 
faſces. If a Veſtal in her walks happened to et 
a malefactor leading to exec ution, he was Fee 
upon her aſſurance that the 1 was pure] 
cidental, and not. on pu They had a fiſt 
guiſhed rank and place of honour in the Circus an 
at other public ſights. They were brought up an 
maintained at the expence of the public. 

If on one hand great honours were paid to the hg. 

nity and virtue of the Veſtals, on the other hand, 
their faults were puniſhed with as great leverity. 
Their faults were of two kinds: either negligencem 
_ ſuffering. the ſacred fire to go out: or e in 
violating their vow of chaſtity. 

In the firſt caſe*, which was looked on as the foe 
of ſome great calamity to the ſtate, the guilty Veltal? 
was puniſhed as a ſlave, that is, with ſcourging: co- 
vered only with a veil, for modeſty-ſake, ſhe was 
whipped with rods by. the Pontifex Maximus. One of 
the Veſtals ſpent the whole night by the ſacred fire to 
prevent its extinction, and they watched thus by turns. 


* Y 
A 


plus omnibus, aut nunciatis peregre, aut viſis domi den 
terruit animos hominum ignis in æde Veſtæ extinctus, cæſaque fa. 
gro eſt Veſtalis, cujus cuſtodia noctis ejus oy _ P. Licinu 9 
Pontifiis. Liv. I. 28, c. 11. | 

When 
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1 ned; - {10092007 e, Pig ihn nc 
by p eeir vow of chaſtity: accordingly/it:was_puniſhed in 


manner. not to be deſcrihed without horror. They 


ere buried alive. There is, ſays Plutarch; near the 
1 


a harle quantity of proviſions, as a loaf, a pitcher 

+ water, a vial of oil, and a pot of milk, only not 
wound religion, by ſtarving to death a perſon con- 
N ccrated with the moſt auguſt and ſacred ceremonies. : 
15 trange ſcruple | they feared to ſtarve her whom they 


uried alive. The offender is put into a cloſe. and co- 


he G's 

1 ered litter, that her cries may not be heard, and 
15 arried in that manner acroſs the Forum. At the ſight 
&d f the litter, all retire to let it paſs, and it is follow- 


d in profound ſilence with all the marks of the deep- 


„ee, There is not a more horrible: ſpectacle, 
t a more frightful or more mournful day for Rome. 
hen the litter is come to the place of puniſhment, 


he Lictors take off the covering, and open it; and 


ip e Pontifex Maximus; after ſome private prayers 
10 ith hands lifted to heaven, takes out the criminal 
tr. lover veiled, and ſets her on the ladder to go down 
15 to the vault. After which he returns with the other 


rieſts, and the unhappy Veſtal is no ſooner down, 


0 ot the ladder is removed, and the hole filled up 
en rith earth till the ground is even, and no ſign of a 
ve remains, as if the criminal was deemed unwor- 
„ to appear as well among the dead as the liying. 


eathens themſelves concerning a virgin's breach of 
er vow of chaſtity, and their fear of its drawing 
own the curſe and vengeance of the Gods upon the 
hole ſtate, if it remained unpuniſned. To avoid 


5 d fatal a calamity, the Veſtals were exhorted to uſe 
» ie ſtricteſt precautions, to keep as far as poſſible 


om the fin, and to fly with horror from every thing 
Vol. I. . F that 


to it. In the vault is a ſmall. bed, a lighted: lamp, 


By this terrible execution s ſeen the notion of the 
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a 
| that white aft — blemiſh ov en 
Liv. 1.4. Poſthwmiay à Veſtal, having brought herſelf ung 
© +: ſuſpicion by a dreſs and gaiety unbecoming a , 
was called to her crit. She mas ares alter uliy 
examination, found innocent: but the Pontifex M 
mus ordered her to lay afide or the future theſe gy 
dirs, and ſtudy to ſhow, in her dreſs, more Wi 
and modeſty than” elegance . r n ae 
He Boa £57, 14h 41 


e clen el of Veſtals,zlie infinme difference Jetwey 

Dion. Chriſtianity and Paganiſm. Though che Roy 
2 55 but ſix virgins that voed chaſtity a certain 1 
of years, and though great honours and 3 
Sucton. in were granted them, yet Auguſtus was fe . Dr 
Aug. c. zi. mit into the order the daughters of - freedmeh, 4 
cauſe perſons of quality were unwilling to deu 
theirs to this honourable office, which, in its prin 
tive inſtitution, was appointed only for Patrician 
milies. Here Chriſtianity triumphs. Shortly-at 
its eſtabliſhment, thouſands of virgins filled they 
ties and ſolitudes, voluntarily renouncing theirieſtat 

with all their worldly pomp and hopes; and tn 
expoſing themſelves with — fortitude to N. 

moſt cruel torments, to crown their virginity 
martyrdom. Is it doubtful whence: ſata a chal 
ſo wonderful, and a fortitude ſo far ran che! 2 
of nature? 4 
I have enlarged a little on the Veſtals;that ind d 1 

not be obliged to reſume the ſubject heren 
Dionyſ. The Salif are other prieſts inſtituted by Num 
wy Þ.129 the following occaſion. In the eighth year of 
Plut. ibid, reign, a contagious diftemper raging in Italy\ana_l 
Þ. 63,69. verely infeſting Rome, whilſt all were in the um 
c. 20, Conſternation, a brazen' target, it is ſaid, fell in 
heaven into the King's hands, and he inſtanthy u Nt 
_ ſtrange things, taught him, as he affirmed, by 
Tia and the Muſes : that the target was ſent for! 
cure and preſervation of Rome, which ſhould en 
Sonftalit and TION happinefs as 1 25 U 
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ion pledge ſhould be preſerved: chat it ought. 

oY great care, and eleven other targets 

F the ſame ſiae and ſhape be ſpeedily made, that in + 

ſe of an 3 to ſteal ĩt away, the true might not 

| from the counterfeit, - Marmurius 

eturivs, an excellent artiſt, made eleven targets ſo 

ge the firſt, that Numa himſelf could: hot diſtin- 

ih them. He deſired no other reward for his la- 

pur, than chat in the ſongs to be compoſed for the 

tended feſtival, his name might be inſerted: a fa- 

ur readily granted him“. Theſe targets were called 

cilia T, becauſe, according to Varro, they were 

ped on both ſides, like the Thracian do 
keeping of theſe targets was committed to twelve 

zman citizens of Patrician families and known pro- 

y. Clothed in a purple tunic, / girded with a 

ad belt claſped with braſs buekles, helmets on their 

id, and ſhort ſwords in their 4 hand, with which 

J ſtruck the targets in their left, they walked pom- 

uſly in ſolemn proceſſion every:March, ſinging verſes 
mpoſed on purpoſe for the occaſion, and dan 5 | 

time to the ſound of flutes, from whence wy wers bf 

ed Sali (1). | 43 

Numa, mindful of all ths pats. of be govern- Liv. 1. r, 

nt, where he intended religion ſhould be predo- g. 32. 3 

nant, eſtabliſhed a college of Heralds at arms, r 

ed Feciales (2). Their principal office concerned . 

„ of war and peace, and the method 

d in the firſt demonſtrates the equity and religion 

de Romans in a matter which is commonly ma- 

ned in a very different manner. When war is to 

of! en. ( ge: Tae ed nnn the . Bf 


FY 
" by Inde facerdotes operi lisa vetnſio X 
Ulm mia perſolrunt, nuriumque vocant. oy. | 
f Ab anciſu, quòd ea arma ab utraque parte, ut Pee Thracum. . 
\tteſ a. VaRR, I. 6. de ling. Lat. 
) The entertainments of the Salii upon their feſtival were very 

7E y «ry magnificent : hence dapes faliares in Horace f or dainties. 

37 
0 9 The word by varro is derived from fides, 2s they had the care. 
em 4 faith in leagues. By others, * from 
s lesgues. 
9 | F 2 1 Heralds 


* * 


| that purpoſe *; - He, clothed in a more -magnificw 


| and calls Jupiter and all the Gods to witneſs,” chat 
is come to demand juſtice in the name of the Romy 


ſtanding poſture, he declares to the magiſtrates 


7 : . f "a eee een TI n 
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eralds at arms commiſſion one of their colk 


i: 


and. venerable habit than ordinary, proceeds to. 
city complained of, and entering the frontiers, ſto 


people. This is followed with many impreci 
on himſelf and on Rome, if he ſays any thing wy 
trary to truth. Then he advances, and to the 
perſon: he meets of town or country, he repeat 
lame proteſtations. When he comes to the gates 
renews, in preſence of eee his oaths, and gw 
on to the public place. of concourſe. There, in 


cauſe of his coming, with freſh oaths and 'impreg 


tions; and if he finds them inclined to do ju 
and deliver up the wrong-doers, he takes them wil 
him, and returns without acting or denouneing wili* 
hoſtility, If they defire time to conſider, he owl" 
them ten days, at the end of which he comes aqlliii* 
to them; and if it be neceſſary, : conſents to a fu 
delay. But after thirty days, if his remonſp f 
are not heard, he calls to witneſs all the celeſtial * 
infernal Gods, and departs with ſaying only, will * 
Roman people will conſider at leiſure the refuſald | 
doing them juſtice, At his return to Rome hen © 
pairs to the Senate with all the reſt of the Hen 
at arms: proteſts he has carefully diſcharged ds d 
as preſcribed by the law, and declares the legality U 
the war. The Roman Senate and People did nd 9 
think they could lawfully make war without oblen 
ing theſe formalities. Numa's deſign in their in 4 
tution was to render the Romans extremely conlit k 
rate, circumſpect, and moderate, before the declart 
tion of a war: and to check the firſt motions of lll - 
venge by thoſe horrible imprecations denounced ny i 
He that was employed in that office was called Pater patratus N 
Ex quo intelligi poteſt, nullum bellum eſſe juſtum: niſt gui !' 
. ti geratur, aut denuntiatum ante. ſit & indictum. 05 
. 30. IIS” is ooh I 


A 
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FUM A OMÞ 12, vis. 
1 aſt this: Nöman 5 
chem unjuſt. Varro 9 . 
ſoc Romans took up arms ſlowly and without pat. 
hat on, perſuaded that none but a juſt and neceſſary = 
- ſhould be undertaken; and to ſentiments ſo re. 
ar nabiles Dionyſius aſcribes the happy ſucceſſes on | 
a by the Gods to their arms: 
Plutarch mentions another kind r Herald em- Plut. in 
_ ployed in religious ceremonies and folemn proceſ. 6 . 
ions. They walked before the prieſts, pr proclaiming * 

through the city ſilence and ceſſation from work. 
Numa, (ſays the hiſtorian} would have his citizens to 
es U Miſt at divine ſervice--and public prayers, not care- 
cy, and wich negligence” and diſtraction, but to 
caſe from their occupations, and wholly: attend 
1 wil co the ſolemnity, as to the moſt important action 
of life; and therefore the ndiſes inſeparable from 
moſt of the neceſſary trades were not to 1 — and 
che ſtreets were to be kept clean and free during the 
u proceſſion. Plutarch obſerves, that in certain ſacri- 
ces the Herald cried out; Har age, that is, Mind i 
what you are about; to admoniſh the people to be- : 
have reverently and attentivehy to what was doing, 
How many Chriſtians: TOTO cheſe ihe N given 
en them by 'Heathens 7 
Numa, who, at his” acdion to His . Found Liv. I. bs 
the Romans (as we obſerved) unpoliſhed, fierce, vio- c. 21. 
lent, and breathing only battles and war, believed the 
only poſſible way to draw them out of that ſtate, was 
by frequent exerciſes of religion. 

He is ſaid to be the firſt that erected a temp le and Liv. I. 1. 
appointed a publick worſhip to Fides, and hight the Boner 
Romans that the moſt ſacred oath they could make, 1 2. * 144. 4 
was to ſwear ex fide; by. their Faith or ſeracity- His Flur. in 
intention was ta render their promiſes, without writ p. 7e. 
ings or witneſſes, as firm and certain as contracts Lib. 6. p. 
made and fworn with all formalities; and in this he. 
ſucceeded to his wiſh. Polybius gives this glorious 


_ * Bella & tardè, nec magna licentia fuſcipiebant, quod nullum bel- 
lum niſi pium putabant geri opportere, VARR, I. 2, de vita P. R. . 


1 teſti- 


Wid. 


them with fuch a piety, that the citizens did thei 


bours: inſomuch that the nations about them, "who 
ni camp, placed among them to diſturb age: publi ein 


eſtabliſned laws concerning boundaries, and appyingy 
ſiclecb at it: He was called Ferminus and hig 


ſet no bounds to their ambition. Thus the God Ter 
and always really cortergnadt and inſulted. 


the Gods propitious. The remembrance of the 


ders of the Roman territory, and alſo as land- marks to private pol: . 
onen which became a fort of N or Dii Fermini. 5 
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den of che Romans, that beg 

Li Faith, 3 iS, 88 e 

Hon for witneſſes or fecuritics; eres nothing;ea 

bind the Grecks.q0 their promiſes. | /-1 1. "ſil 
That every man might de ene e 

lands, An not coyet of imcade! his neighbopt, 


a moſt folenin' feſtival in: Honour: of the Gott chat 9 Jo n 


val Terminals (i) -Diomxfius obſerves, that in 
time the external rites of this feſtival —_ Rl vey 
religiouſly : obſerved;| but the fpirit and ſulaſtas * 
openly contemned. And indeed we ſhall find thy: 
the avarice! of the. rich Will lead them to ſeize nol 
of the lands of x wwate perſons: as well: as of the puh 
kc, which vecaftoned continual ' dryzfions: in the do 
monwealth and that the Roman people: them 
in general ever thi - after new conqueſts, wil 


minus wilt be always outwardly honoured. at Noa 


| Numa implanted” for profound a reverence: e 
gion in the Romans of kis time, that he cauſed thi 
warhke people to lay down their arms, and employ 
themſelves throughout his whole reign in renderiz 


Deity, ever preſent in their thoughts, had inſpired 


duty, not ſo much out of fear of the penal laws 
a religious regard to their word and oath. All (en 
Livy) formed their manners by the King's, 5 
they took for their ſole pattern. And how 
them was the impreſſion of a religion, though 4 
appears from the reſpect it drew from their neigh 


before had conſidered Rome, not as a city, but as iſ. 


(1 ) Stones dedicated to Jupiter Terminalis were placed on the hor 


tran- | 


NUMA POMP IL EUs. 4 * 2 
rs ranquility, C , ive for them ſuch a reverence, 2 | 
** bid howe thought it a ſort of im apt foul 
rack a people. wholly intent upon the ſervice the 
1 Happy the peaple, whoſe ;Prince-abognds 
ich ada en piety;: ſinpe the ſhadow alone of n 5 
t produces ſuck ch eſtacts! NA bonds 8 25 le 2 A 
Religion, I ſaid; though falfe, had a reat influ 
nce over the Romans, and no wonder. : AY here is in : 
nankind a natural religion that comes from: God; 
id the impreſſion. of it! wW.yery-uſeful, hen it leads 
o fincerity and an — obfervance- of . oaths-z 
nich was the ſum and ſubſtance of Numa's religion 
50 befor was good, true, juſt, agreeable to nature: and 
o the inſtitution of the Ira of nature. What 
25 wrong, was their pay theſe duties to falſe 
ods, ere an ill 1 b of a „and 
nithis chr it is that che igen e 06 the 
nen mec 7814 0 Wgat 42917 
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opt: 2 ONT, If 1G 
1 „4. S SECT; at 1 1 5 it 20 i 919 
Numa applies ue . e ben order in the a 
country. - Inſpires bis-ſutjefs with the tove of labour, 
frugality, and poverty. Dies lamented by all nbe Pes. 
ple. Errontous opinion of bis having been 1 2 88 
ſcholar. Sacred rear — 15 bis- ads 


y Y ona FF baes d it tes goings 
0 pears. that Numa's firſt and chief care was fe. 
gion. But his noble views in that reſpect hindered 


not his attention to whatever. concerned the > aa 


* Ad hs conſultanda; nrocnrandague, wal titudine. omni à vi & 
mis converſa, & animi aliquid. agendo-occupati erant, & deorum 
aſſidua inſidens cura, cdm intereſſe rebas humanig cteleſte numen Vie 
deretur, ea pietate omnium pectora inbuerat, ut fides ac jusjurany 
dum pro ſummo legum ac peenarum metu, civitatem Tegerent. = 
cum 1pfi ſe homines regis, velut unici exempli, mores formarent ; 
tum finitimi etiam populi, qui ante caſtra non urbem poſitam in me: 
dio ad ſolicitandam omnĩum pacem crediderant, in eam verecundiam 
Fadducti ſunt, ut civitatem totam in cultun- verſam deorum 1 
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government and good order, whether ir che city 

the country, and nothing was omitted by him th | 
2 | Wee . up , 4 1 E 

could conduce to cheriſh among the citizens a 

of peace, unity, Juſtices >. 1 Vg e 


Among all Numa's appointments, ohe of ithe by 
(ſays Plutarch) was the diſtributions of che people 
their ſeveral profeſſions; and trades i Rome 


When 
Urs k. 8 


, I 


profeſſions, in ſeveral companies; appointing fu ou 
nities, fe f er 


were Romans or Sabines. N Re 

Attention to the eaſe of the citizens in a preventia 
of poverty, or deliverance from it, is a great artick 
of ſound policy. Of this Numa from the beginning 
of his reign took particular care. He knew the i 
digent are more inclined than all the reſt to feu er 
tions, becauſe, diſſatisfied with their preſent condition 


4 * They were employed in the ſacrifices and other religious cen 
onies. F 
chef 


et 00 deny a 3 They 
— ſo good fathers o may gin. by They neglect the 
urture, edurations: and diſcipline of their chives, 


ſtate. Numa, to obviate this — divid- 
1 among the poorer citizens the conquered lands, to 
eep ** from idleneſs, and its attendant, injuſtice, 
the enjoyment of the lawful fruits of their lahour, 
ad to incline them to a love of peace, ſo neceffa 
the huſbandman. No expedient for that purpoſe 
duld be more juſt, more humane, leſs chargeable to 
he rich, and more proper for inereaũng from age to 
the ſtrength of the eee Ke a conſtans 
2% of new citizens. 
To attach his ſubjedts to the improvement of the | 
ads in a more affecting and ſteady, manner, he diſ- 
ibuted them into Pagi or villages, ſet over them in- 
dectors and ſuperintendants, frequently viewed him- 


| If the labours of the field, judged. of the owners by. 
e work, advanced to poſts the laborious, diligent, 


d induſtrious ; reprimanded the — 8 and ſloth- 
|. By theſe various means, ſupported by his exam- 
le, he rendered agriculture ſo — that in the 
lowing ages, the generals and chief magiſtrates, far 
m regarding as beneath them the rural occupations, 
oried in cultivating their fields with the ſame victo- 
Sous and triumphant hands that had conquered the 
nemies of the ſtate, and put their armies to flight. 
It was this love of labour and a country-life, infuſed 
firſt by Numa into his ſubjects, that preſerved for 
d many ages the noble ſentiments, generoſity, diſin- 
Wereſtedneſs, which have rendered the Roman name 
uch more illuſtrious than all-the moſt renowned 
ictories. For, it muſt be owned, an innocent coun- 
life is very nearly related to wiſdom, being as it 
ere her fiſterꝰ; and it may juſtly be conſidered as an 


* Res ruſtica, ſine dubitatione, 8 & quaſi n 
Ipientiz eſt, nn de re ruſt, I. 12 | | 


excellent 


Mterity; in which condi the firength un ** Ga — ph 


' 


K mE Aae ne 
ee 52 8 e Fr 50g G — 
Numa, educated in this feboals infpired wich 
ſame Liſte and ſentimenis nt onby his em. p 
Plut. p· 73 · But moſt of — — ̃ m i 
—- happy thfluence mlene tranquility 
. from Rome- — fhed- all — 
wonderful chat e eee 
arder, an eager deſire to live in peace, to; cui 
the lands, to bring up their children, -and-fery th 
Sede, in quier. hout the whole chum 
there was 2 bos feſtivals, ſports, ſacrifices foaſy 
and rejoieings of people, whoi: vaticed ane anne 
withour fear, e been a plenũ | 
ful fountain, from whence the ſtreams of victit 
Juſtice had flow ed into-the minds of the people; an 
infuſed into their: hearts nem T— tha 
reigned in his w“ 'm: e 
And indeed, during { Nunkd's-roiga: of fare 
years, neither war nor rebellion appeared, nos 
ambition conſpire againſt him But 7 
rence for his eminent virtue, or fear of the Deity (un 
Plutarch) who ſo viſibly protected him, diſarmui 
vice; whether Heaven, by a particular | ni 
was: pleaſed to preſerve this happy reign fr 
might ſully its glory or diſturb i its peace, it has n Fre 
for proof and inſtance of that great maxim long ſina 
. Lib. ;. de advanced by Plato, when ſpeaking of government lol: : 
ſays, „Cities and people: ſhall not be ffeecꝭ mati 
p 473 „their evils, till, by a particular providencs of the 
“ Gods, the ſovereign #7 philoſopher: (that is, thy 
e man enlichtened with wiſdom and knowledge) be 
<« ing united in one perſon, ſhall render virtue tr 
« umphant over vice.” _ 
Dionyfg, During the long tranquility . enjdyedls unde 
p. 135. Numa, the neighbouring nations were fo far fam rin. 
taking advantage of his pacific temper to maße u 
upon him, that in all their differences with one ano 


+ Vita ruſtica oarfimonizr, diligentiæ, juſtitia magiſtes oh Cre. nt 
orat. pro * Amor. n. 75. 9 Fc 
her 
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ene 


b the - He anded his Le in in 

— 

ent mie n pert miney gmt > 
-alW-7crence for the Deity, the confarmity: of ſentiments Pon 
Feral points wirh thaſe of: Pythagoras, have Put. p. 
ade ſome authors believe him to be à ſcholag of 
et famous philoſopher, and formed by his inftruc- 
Ans. But Pythagoras's firſt appearance in Italy was 
Above an hundred and fifty: years aften Numa, in the 
eien of TEN the Proud, or of Servius Tullius. 

(an ence, according to Ciceros judicious: remark , Tuſe. 

i ema ought to be the more admired. for having _ . 1. 
netz nown and practiſed the ſoundeſt maxims of — 4 EY 

ever ed the art of government. ſo man an : 

rel reece had any notion of the thing. 

inet The public veneration ſhown at his faneval.q crown 85 
ta the happineſs of his life. Al the. 2 Plut.p.74 


ations, friends and allies of Rome, thought them 

les bound to be preſent. The Patricians chem 
les carried on their ſhoulders the coffin in which 
s body was laid. They were followed by the prieſts 
fall the temples, and an infinite number of people. 
he tears, the ſighs, the groans of the whole com- 
any, made his elogy. He was lamented, not as a 
rince dead of old age, but as if they had buried che 
careſt friend in the flower of his youth. 


* uo etiam major vir habendus eſt Numa, cum illam ſapientiam 


A 


8 8 


onſtituendæ civitatis duobus propè ſeculis ant? cognovit, quàm eam 


His | 


ræci natam eſſe ſenſerunt. De orat. I. 2. n. 154. 


8. 


76 


Flut. p.74. ar the foot of the Janiculum (1): his body Was lady 


Liv. 1. 49, concerning the Pontifical right, and ſeven in G. 


29 


condemned in them; and that this was N | 


Univ. Hiſt. 
p. 429. 


1 A 0 40% * 


His body was not burnt, becauſe he had fordigy 
but two ſtone- coffins were made, which were intern 


one, and in the other were put the ſacred books Uff, 
— doubtleſs becauſe it was his comma 
Authors differ about the number and other cite 
ſtances. Livy ſays there were fourteen ſeven in I 


upon philoſophy; fuch as it was in- thoſe remote tim 
Above five hundred and thirty years after, in the ya 
of Rome 573, theſe two ſtone-coffins were found 
digging the ground. One was entirely empty;'wit 
out any remains or ſign of a human body, length i 
time having conſumed the whole: in the other w 
—— of books not only entire, but appear 
written . Petilius, Prætor of the city; "wh 
them, reporting to the Senate, that he d 

not t think them proper to be made public or preſeri 
as containing many things prejudicial to religion 
they were burnt by order of the I before the Pe 
"Nw in the Forum. Ae 
It does not appear why Nama: would have th 

- books put into a coffin z and much leſs how bol 
compoſed by a King ſo pious and religious, oui 
contain many things repugnant to religion. Peri 
the ſuperſtitions which then prevailed in Rome wet 


Prætor meant. AFL 
Mr. Boſſuet, the glory of the French derte * 
one obſervation upon the religious books of all ti 


(1) A hill fo called from Jang. or Janua. The Barkling ſandit 
abounds with procured it the name of Mons 3 at preſent by as 
ruption called Montorio. From hence, 2.7 K . in one of l 
rr is the beſt proſpect of Rome. Li 
This ſeems very hard to be believed. It * pe ub a cet | 
juice, drawn from cedar ' or the citron-tree, 1. reſerves — 
tion the things on which it is ſprinkled. nce the expreſſion 
Horace, Carmina linenda cedro, (Art. Poet. for verſes that ſhouldls 
for ever. Pliny indeed gives this reaſon w y Numa's works did 
rot. © Libros citratos (or cidratos) fuiſſe : propterea arbitrarer ti 
non tetigiſſe.) Lib. 13. c. 13. 
Càm animadvertiſſet pleraque diſſolvendarum gene 


Liv. 
antit ul 


NUMA PQMPIEITVS. | 
"tient nations, which I cannot forbear to inſert, The 
led divine, have long been'loſt} and there remain 
wut very dark traces of them in the antient/ hiſtories. 
Urne ſacred books of the Romans, wherein Numa, 
.:thor of their religion, had deſcribed the myſteries 
f it, periſhed by the hands of the Romans them N 
being burnt by the Senate, as tending to the ſubver- 
fon of religion. Theſe fame Romans in the end ſuf- 
ered the Sibylline writings to periſh ſo long reve- 
enced among them as prophetical, and where they 
«duld have it believed that they found the decrees of 
e immortal Gods concerning their empire, without, 
owever, exhibiting to the public, I will not ſay one 
ſingle volume, but one ſingle prediction. The Jews 
are the only people whoſe ſacred writings have been 
the more revered as they have been the more known. 
of all the antient nations, they alone have preſerved 


he primitive monuments of their religion, though 
they abound with teſtimonies of their own, as well as 
roof the unfaithfulneſs of their forefathers. And fill 


at this day the ſame people remain upon earth to carry 
to all nations where they are diſperſed, along with their 
religion, the miracles and predictions which render it 
Wunſhaken. b+ £5 det n 
In the * two reigns of Romulus and Numa, WhO 
eſtabliſhed and ſtrengthened Rome, one by war, the 
other by peace, may be obſerved almoſt all the prin- 
ciples afterwards practiſed by the Romans, whether 
for the public adminiſtration, or for private conduct: 
a great reſpect for the ſacredneſs of an oath,” for the 
worſhip of the Gods, for religious ceremonies ; a par- 
ticular care not to undertake any but juſt wars, to 
make victory ſubſervient to the incorporating the 
vanquiſhed by the right of freedom, and to ſettle in 
che conquered countries numerous colonies: a pro- 
teſſed reliſh and happy habit for a plain, poor, frugal, 


Duo deinceps reges, alius alia vir, ille bello; hic pace, civitatem 
zuxerunt.— Tum valida, tum temperata & belli & pacis artibus erat 


Civitas. Liv. L T. c. 44 


laborious 


| TH R R E 1 6 N o 
laborious life, equally fit for the pair 
culture, and the hard exerciſes of wan, — he 
whole occupation conſiſted : ſo that it might be . 
32 . . Ga ws 
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eee EY, 
The REIGN of TULLUS Horny 


Jules divider the dank among the r eee 
mom Calius within the city. War 'with the. — 
enled iy a. fimgle combat of the Horatii and Cum 
pratius kilis hir fifter. Treachery and Puniſhment o 
d uigffetius. Aba demolifhed, and the inbabitunts ws 
moved to Rome. War with the Subines; then'withih 
Latines. Faun at Rome. Death of Tulius Haſlilin 


A FTER Numa's Aae = a ſlver i 


A. R. $2. 


: _ the People elected for King Tullus Hotiliug 


Dionyſ. The choice was confirmed by the Senate, and receivel 
SSP. 23% with univerſal. approbation. He was originally d 
c. 22. Medullia, a city built by the Albans, and madea 
Roman colony by Romulus, after he had reducedit 

to his obedience. His grandfather Hoſtus Hoſtiliuy! 

who, as we have ſeen, ſignalized himſelf in the battle 

Tatius, wherein he was ſlain, was- noted far 

his riches and birth, and after his ſettlement, matriel 

a Sabine, daughter of Herſilia, the ſame that adviſed 

her country-women to throw themſelves between the 

two armies, to reconcile the Romans with the Sabines 

As ſoon as Tullus was ſeated in the throne, he be- 

eins his reign with a memorable act that gained hin 

the heart of the tradeſmen and poor. The two Ring 

his predeceſſors enjoyed a large and fertile field, # 

part of the royal demeſnes; the income of which was 
applied to the charges of their ſacrifices and of thei 

_ Tullos ſuffered it to be divided%among ”_ 


= 


TULL USHOSTHAUS. a Fg 
at had no lands, ſuying his on patrimony was more 
zan ſufficient for all his expences. er T flair Marl 
At the ſame time, for the ſake of thoſe: who had 
N * lace, he incloſed mount Coelius within 
vit Of the the city of Rome. There all the Ro- 21 1 .A 
— had no houſes, built themſelves a habitas - 
He. himſelf fiued his palace chere, and ſome of 
principal cen ſettled! there alſo. N eiſe 
markable was dont 1 nem 1 affaire during 


e peace. * 3 inen 21 
Fee was near kia aki 


bject of ts Liv. I. 1. 
Far from — ER like has: predes 8, C. 22 ==-26, 
for Numa, he ſhowell a -ardor for war thun P. . 136 
omulus himſelf. His age, his ſtro ng conſtivution, —160. | 
is grandfather's fame, all inſpired Kh with a'mar- 
+ courage. Perſuaded that along and ignoble eaſe 
ould 1 allibly weaken and enervate the Romans, he 
Wnpaticntly waited an op to rouze them to 

rms. An opportunity quickly: offered. Cluilius, 7 
Wicator of Alba, jealous of the proſperous condition 
Rome, ſecretly commiſſioned ſome perſons of o 
ote to pillage in the Roman territory, in hopes it 
right produce a breach between the two nations. 
hat he wiſhed came to paſs.” The -injured Parties 
ctantly flew to revenge; and Cluilius, attentive to 

e ſucceſs of his ſtratagem, perſuaded his country. 
een, that what was really but a repriſal, was an in- 

Holt, and deſerved a chaſtiſement by arms. And to 
ve this rupture a face of juſtice, deten 3 
ion of war, he induced the Albans to ſend ambaſſa· 
ors and demand ſatisfaction for the i injury. Hoſti 
us, at leaſt as ſubtle as his enemy, whoſe artifice he 
liſcovered, received the ambaſſadors: with .a civility 
that beguiled them; and detaining them on various 
retences, gained ſufficient time to ſend, without 
their knowledge, his ambaſſadors to Alba to complain 
of the breach of the peace, and demand a re 
proportionable to the damage. Cluilius anſwered 
vith all the haughtineſs of a man reſolutely bent up- 
on war, After che return of the Roman ambaſſadors, 
3 


12 engagement, was willing to try ſome way of acchm 
mo dation. Advice — ſome neighbouring cities in 
tended to attack them vhilſt engaged, and to fil 
alike upon the conquerors and conquered, -iticline 

him to that expedient. Fullus refuſed not a-conf 


. Liv. I. Is 


C. 22. 


, mages received from Rome, and the refuſal i 


any appearance of the cauſe. Hie was ſucccedel 


* to arms two nations united both by neighbourhoul 


<« of the war: for the management of Which tis 


< rounded: and this you know, as being nearer 
them, better than we do. They are powerful # 
land, and more ſo at fea, Remember, the m 
«© ment the ſignal of battle ſhall be given, they ml 


PHE REIGN OF 
Hoſtilius audience to the Albans, — 
_ Tt anſwer, and declared, firice ant 
> he- firſt prockimed it, and bid — 
to forthwith of e eee 
0 Both des immediately took the field. The Alba 
encamped within five miles of Rome, in a lng aul 
afterwards Foſſa Cluilia, or Cluilius's ditef wn 
after, Cluilius was: found dead in his tent Wb! 


the command by Metius Sen who, before x 


ence, though he expected it to be fruitleſs, An in 
terview was agreed on, at an equal diſtance from th 
two camps. The two generals were preſent, attend 
ed by the principal officers of their reſpective armi 
The Alban ſpoke firſt in this manner: *I k 
«: Cluilius alledged for ground of this war the d. 


the ſatisfaction required: and I queſtion not, 0 
« Tullus, but the ſame things will be urged on qi 
<« fide: but if, inſtead of deceiving ourſelves u 

<<-ſpecious pretences, we ſpeak the truth, it will & 
% owned that ambition and a thirſt of empire excit 


«and blood. Whether juſtly, or not I fflall not d 
< termine : that conſideration belongs to the auth 


* Albans have ſince placed me at the head of thet 
troops. But of one thing, O Tullus, I can 
« help putting you in mind. - You know how fot 
4 midable are the Hetrurians, by whom we areut 


6; become ſpectators, and not fail to attack with a 
N (44 « vantag 
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| TULLUS HOSTILIVUS  #& 4 
of ntage the conquerors and conquered, ; equaliy* 1 

© they deakecned and exhatibed-fay-the length of the fight. y- 

no Wherefore, in the name of the Gods, fiace, not 

| content with the liberty we enjoy, we deſire to run 

tune hazard of empire or ſervitude, let us deviſe a 

called way, by which, without much loſs of blood, the 2 800 3 

lot of both nations may be decided. Phe pro: 

al was not diſliked by Tullus, though his natural 


1 mper and hopes of victory inchned him more to a 
re acc. Whilſt they were uncertain of the method to 
room: taken, chance pointed out a way which fixed 
ir doubt. a , 8 


- 


o fal There were, in each army, three brothers“, of 
hual age and ſtrength, called the Horati and 
uriatii, The general opinion (for authors vary) is, 
dth accepted . 4A choice ſo honourable to 
em, and ſo envied by many others. Time and 
miez ace were agreed on, and by a ſolemn treaty between 
e Romans and Albans, the nation to whom the 


ctors belonged, ſhould command and govern the e | 


e db 

ber by equitable laws (177. : 
it, he treaty being concluded +, the three brothers 1 
your each fide take arms according to the agreement. 

wü hilt each nation exhort their champions manfully 

ll k perform their duty, by repreſenting to them, that 


u- Dionyfius Halicarnaſſenſis ſays plainly, the three brothers on each 


hood e were born at one birth. Livy's expreſſion, Gs fratres, is 
eds t repugnant to that ſenſe ; but I believe it may alſo be underſtood 
ply of three brothers. The two words trigeminus and-tergeminus, ' 
Ithot d indifferently by authors, ſignify ſometimes three twins, ſometimes 
the ply three. Dionyſius alſo ſays, the Horatii and Curiatii were 
hed ers children, daughters of Sequinius an Alban, of whom one was 
rried to Curiatius of Alba, and the other to Horatius of Rome. 
nndt (1) This treaty, which ſerved for pattern to almoſt all the Roman 
aties, is deſcribed by Livy, Lib, 1, c. . Fa 


+ Fadere icto, trigemini, ſicut convenerat, arma capiunt. Ci ſui 


{ur oſque adhortarentur, deos patriog, patriam ac parentes, quicquid 
2 . «$4 © } * . |; l 5 . 
7 i wm domi, quicquid in exetcitu fit, illorum tunc arma, illorum in- 
n manus : feroces & ſuopte ingenio, & pleni adhortantium vocibus, | 
| 4 medium inter duas acies proceduut. Conſederant utrinque pro 
mo ſtris duo exercitus, periculi mags præ ſentis quam curæ 1 
be imperium agebatur, in tam pancorum virtute atque fortuna 


itum. Itaque ergo erecti ſuſpenſique in minimꝭ gratum ſpectaculum 
no intenduntu. WC ; i 


Vol. I. 1. "FD 


Gn REIGN or 


the tutelar Gods of Rome or Alba, their cor 4 
their parents, their friends and fellow-cirizens, hay 
their eyes fixed upon their arms and hands; theſe 
nerous combatants, of themſelves full of co 
befides animated by ſuch ſtrong * 
between the two armies. They were both drawn 
round the field of battle, free indeed from the pc wy 
danger, but not from anxiety, becauſe empite uuf 
Rake, the fate of which was committed td fa ſmal 
number of combatants. Poſſeſſed with theſe though 
and ſolicitous about the event, they applinl . 
whole attention to a hight which Was by no meu 
ene to them. - 
The fignal is given „ and the derb heroes, ſh 
ig in them fix the courage of two armies, fler 
ance againſt one another. Inſenſible of 2 


unser. they conſider only that of their country, wi 
they are Bos by their victory to crown with don 
nion, or by their defeat to reduce to ſervitude. 4 


ſoon as the Lech of their arms was heard, and it 
burniſhed ſwords Teen, the ſpectators, feined 1 
fear and alarm, and ſuſpending even their koi 
one fide or the other, f fo motionleſs, that th 


ſeemed to have loſt the very. | pow of ſpeaking 
breathing. ©: 605 
After the combat was & begun +, not. tio bes 
of, the bodies and the brandiſhings of the weapon 
| Ic and wounds | alſo, became a ech 


HDatur ſignum inf6iſque arial, velut gig tape] ve! 
norum ere e animos gerentes, concurrunt. Nee his, nec i 
ericulum ſuum; publicum imperium ſervitiumque * 1h 
uturaque ea deinde patriz fortuna quam iph feel 
#atim concurſu increx rns, micanteſque fol 
ingens ſpectantes pert git & neutrs 1 in ata 
ſpirituſſue. | | 
; © Conſertis Geinde manibus am j jam non motut tant zorport 
agitati ue anceps telorp oor ole” ſed vulnera quoque& ian 
ſpectaculo er: duo Romani, "ol alium alius, vulneratis „ 
Albanis, expirantes corruerunt. Ad quorum caſum cum conc 
gaudio Albanus exercitus, Romanas | legiones } jam ſpes tota, nondl 
tamen cura, deſeru uerat, exanimes vice unius, quem tres Curiatüch 
cumſteterant. Forte is integer fuit, ut univerſis ſolus nequaquam 
fic adversũs ſingulos ferox. Ergo, ut ſegregaret pugnam eorum, cam 
tugam, ita ratus ſecuturos, ut —  vulnere affec᷑um Io | 
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TULLUS HOSTILI US. 
re wounded all three. The fall of the two Horaty 
inſtantly followed by the loud and joyful ſhouts 
the Alban army, whilſt the Roman legions remain- - 
without hope, but not without anxiety, being in 
> utmoſt pain for the ſingle Roman ſurrounded by 
> three Curiatii. By good fortune he was unhurt; 
d therefore, though too weak to encounter all to- 
her, he was more than able to ſtand againſt any 
e ſingly. To ſeparate his enemies, he artfully takes 
flight, perſuaded they would follow him more or 
ö ſwiftly, according as their wounds would permit, 
He was now * at ſome diſtance from the place of 
bat, when looking back he ſees the Curiatii a good 
y from each other, and one very near him. He 
ns upon him with all his force, and whilſt the Al- 
n army cry to his brothers to aſſiſt him, Horatius, 
w conqueror of this firſt enemy, flies to a nd 
ory. Then the Romans animate their champion 
th ſhouts, ſuch as flow from a ſudden and unex- 
Red joy; whilſt he himſelf earneſtly ſtrives to put 
end to the ſecond combat. So. before the other, 
o was not far off, could come up, he lays his ene- 
dead on the ground. ů es 6. 
There remained but one on each ſide : but if the 
nber was equal, the ſtrength and hope were not ſo. 
e Roman without wound, and fluſhed with a double 
ory, boldly advanced to the third combat. The 


Jam aliquantum ſpatii ex eo loco, ubi pugnatum eſt, aufugerat, 
n re{piciens videt magnis intervallis ſequentẽs; unum haud procul 
ſeſe abeſſe: in eum magno impetu redit. Et dum Albanus exer- 
s inclamat Curiatiis, ut opem ferant fratri, jam Horatius co hoſte 
tor ſecundam pugnam petebat. Tum clamore, qualis ex inſperato 
entium ſolet, Romani adjuvant militem ſuum: & ule defungi 5 
nat. Prius itaque quam alter, qui nec procul aberat, conſequi 
et, & alterum Curiatium conficii . 
Jamque ætzuato Marte finguli ſupererant, ſed nec ſpe nec viribus 
amen tertium dabant : alter feſſum vulnere, feſſum curſy tra- 
s corpus, victuſque fratrum ante fe ſtrage, as objicitur hoſti. 
lu 3 uit. Romanus exultans: Duos, inquit, fratrum 
nidus dedi: tertium cauſæ belli hujuſce, ut Romanus Alban im- 
et dabo. Male ſuſtinenti arma gladium fuperne Jugulo defgit: 


entem ſpoliat, tome vet 
G 2 = other, 


es. Alterum intactum ferro corpus, & geminata victoria ferocem 


Paluda- . 


mentum. 


25 other, on the contrary, weakened with loſs of blo 1 


at ſome diſtance from one another, Wee tot 


cum gaudio, quo prope metum res fuerat. Ad ſepulturam il 
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and ſpent with running, hardly crawls. along; 4 1 
already vanquiſhed" by the death of his brother j 
Nain before his face, tke a defenceleſs victim off 
his throat to th ee onquerors ſword.” Accord 
this was no comb Horatius, 'trramphing + beſch 
hand, „I have elde ſays ** the two firſt to | 
mannes of my brothers * by the facrifice of thei | 
* to my country; - I'wil put an end to the quarrel 
„ tw O. nations, "and acquire for Rome dominion q; 
the Albans.” Curiatius could ſcarce” lift up 
arms: the conqueror buries his word in ts boſa 
and then ſeizes his ſpoils. © 7 WIN 
The Romans“ receive Horatius in ani camp i 
a joy and gratitude proportionable to the danger th 
had run. Then both ſides prepare to bury their del 
but with very different thoughts : the Romans bei 
become lords of their adverſaries, and the Albans 
ject to a foreign dominion, The tombs of the Hon 
and Curiatii were to be ſeen in Livy's time, in 
field where each fell: two of the Romans in one plu 
near Alba; three of the Albans towards Rome, ii 


4 Y hah — . 1 


place where they fought. 

Before the ſeparation of the armies, Metius, pu 
ſuant to the treaty, aſked the Roman king what ca 
mands he had for him. Tullus ordered him to ke 
His troops ready to ſerve againſt the Veientes, if ol 
ſion: after which the two Varmies parted... 
: ..Horatius marched in the head of the Romans, lad 
ed with the triple ſpoils he had fo gloriouſly obtain 
His ſiſter, promiſed in marriage to one of the Cura 
came out to meet him at Porta Capena (1). Perang 
ing on her brother's ſhoulders. a military robe ro 
with” her own hands, and preſented by her to herk KG 


— Romani ovantes ac gratulantes Horatium accipiunt : eo mi 


ſyorum nequaquam paribus animis vertuntur : quippe pense! 
aucti; alteri ditionis alienæ facti. 

None of the gates of Rome, ſo called becauſe the TY 'to O uum 
lay Fhrou gh it. 'Y 


% 


TULL US HO FT-EUEL-U-S: 885 
re ſpouſe, ſhe rent her cloaths, beats her breaſt,” : 
ds a torrent of tears, calls with mournful accents” - 

on her lover's name, and ; looking upon her bro- $ | 
er with eyes ſparkling with rage, ſays to him, . Thou 
triumpheſt, O monſter of men, thou applaudeſt 
thyſelf for having deprived me of a ſpouſe, the ſole 
object of my affection. Wretch that thou art! 


* blo 
8; al 
lers oo 
n of 
rat! 0 
beſch 

to f 


nu ou glorieſt in thy crime, and covered with che | 
oY blood of my Curiatius, thou mockeſt my grief . 


he young conqueror, equally. offended' with his 
ters lamentations and reproaches in the midſt of the 
ablic joy and his triumph, ſtabs her in the tranſport 
his paſſion with theſe words: Go, unnatural ſiſter, 
forgetful of thy brothers and country, go with thy 
untimely love to thy ſpouſe. Thus let every Ro- 
man periſh that laments an enemy of Rome? 
his deed. ſeemed enormous to the Senate and Peo- 
„. but the luſtre of the recent victory pleaded for 
offender. The King, unwilling to meddle witk 
hateful an affair, left it to the Duumviri (2% apy - ' 
dinted for that purpoſe. The caſe being plain, they: A 
uld not but condemn him to die. The Lictor - wil 
as going to execute the ſentence, and the puniſh- 
ent would have immediately followed his triumph, 


2 = [by the King's advice Horatius had not appealed ; 
10 the People, and] his father had not come into the 

A rmbly to plead his cauſe. He maintained that the ; 

a ed was not to be deemed murder but a juſt venge⸗ 

ee: that he was father to the brother and ſiſter, and 
"quently the proper judge of his domeſtic affairs: 

ir he had thought his ſon criminal, he would hive 

ie his paternal power to puniſſi him. Then having 5 
bo courle to intreaties, he conjured the People to pity : 


unfortunate father, and not render. him childlefs; 


1 

2. 4% MX 

> % Po . 
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i bo they had a little before ſeen bleſs'd-with ſo e 
1 llent a progeny, “ What! O Romans (continues 
m 2 


Fx 
1 


he) can you ſee this brave warrior, Who a feẽ hours = 


| 924 828 
| 
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0 (2) That is, two Commiſſioners named by the King. The ärſt bs 


uumviri, properly ſo called, were appointed to keep the Sibylling 
racles under Tarquinius Superbus. 5 e 559614 nd 
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<« fince walked in your fight glorious: and ache 
e after ſo. important a victory; can you fee him bo 
rc“ to an infamous Þ gp ard rem, Fam ns mm # 
4 and torments? ich the Albans then 
, ſelves would ay al to bear | G0, _ 
bind thoſe hana ney which have o1 
ied. e e e Roman * 
| 4 of — — of this (a pk.) Fa lin 
& either within the Pomcerium, jo it be done an 
4 the ſpoils obtained by his valour; or without 
% Pomæœrium, ſo it be done among the tombs of 
* Curiatii. For (added he ſpeaking: to the peoply 
* which way can you lead this young herd, t 
% find not i In the monuments of His 5 ot Ci ‚ e 

* againſt the ignominy of puniſhment ? 

Kor could not hold out either 
tears father, or the ſteadineſs of 155 
againſt all manner of danger. Horatius nba 
his trial with the fame firmneſs of mind that he lat 
ſhown in his combat with: the Curiatii. The 2 
thought that on account of ſo great a fervice, the 
gour of the law might be a little forgot. He u 
therefore acquitted” rather out of admiration; of hy 
bravery, . than conviction of the juſtice of his caulk 
But not to leave the ſon's crime wholly unpuniſh*l 
the father was fined for him, and the ſon made to irre 
under the yoke; which confifted of two poſts wich 
third laid acroſs on the top 9 a door caſe). Ie 
yoke was called Sororium lig or the Site ra 
Rafter. It was annually rep 5 „And til Goble 
in Livy's time. A 8 was raiſed for- Horatind 
fiſter in the place ſhe was killed. N 
The peace with the Albans 51 not hold Jon, 


A.R.8 

el. Metius, (who was accuſed by the Albans of mi e 

Dienyt. meanors during the war, in committing tlie fate fin 

1. 3. p. 166 Whole nation to the arms of the three Curiatii, ad 

Ln. (1) In cafes of treaſon the Jaw wns : © Let two Commiſfeben . 
c. 27---30. appointed for ſtate-crimes.. If the criminal appeal from the 1 1 4 


let his appeal be received. If the ſentence is confirmed, let bim 
veil'd or hoodwinked, and hanged upon a curſed tree, after hari 
been ſcourged either within or without as Pomeœrium.?“ i 
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TULLUS HOST1L1US. 


ad enjoyed the: Dictatorſhip three years by Tullus's 
tereft) to recover the eſteem and confidence of his 
tirens, conceived the blackeſt and moſt. perfidious 


> perſuade them to throw off the yoke and declare 
— inſtantly; and 


lies the Veientes, take the field. Tullus, ha 


ore was done that dax. 


: 


On the morrow, the Fidenates and their alljes-came 


ates, who. formed the left Og Whe | 1 65 = 


raver than honeſt, was to ſtand neuter during the 
icht, and to ſidè with the conquerors. This motion 
rpriſed the Romans that were neareſt, and that ſaw 


lbans. The ſame inſtant a horſeman brings Tullus 
he news, who with the choice of his cavalry was be- 
inning to put the enemy in diſorder. At this report 


e hill, imagined they were going to be ſurrounded 
= <> all ſides. Tullus, without ſhewing any concern 
his croſs accident, ſecretly vows to eſtabliſh twelve 


in 


hott 


hom they began to ſuſpect of treachery," becauſe he 


W-6gn imaginable. - He privately ſent to the enemies 


omiſed them, in the hear 
f the battle to turn his arms againſt the Romans. 
pon this aſſurance, the Fidenates, ſeconded. by their 


cir flank naked by the unexpected retreat of the 


e Romans were frighted, and ſeeing the Albans on 


4 


dall, and build temples to Paleneſs and Fear; and pallor & 
; G+4 | WF, - —.— then Pavor. 


| Ne 770 0 fight or fy, were attacked by the — 
the bartle had been the moſt obſtinate and bloody jt 


mon facrifice as a thankſgiving, and i in the mean in 
give themſelves up to rejoicing.” Ae 


the treachery, goes in the night with his moſt trull 
friends to Rome, where he arrives before man 
Immediately he ſends for all the Senators, tells th 


HE NIS ee 


then cries out loud enough to be heard by the ez 
mies, There is no reaſon to be frighited, for tha 
"Albans are retiring 4 to the hill by his command, toy 
tack the Fidenates in the rear. At the ſume time 
gives ordet for the horſe to hold up all —— and 
which hindered great Part of the foot from ſeeing th 
retreat the Albans. © This ſtratagem faved boos 
army. The Romans, at their King's voice, reſum 
heh] courage, and with à loud ſhout vigorouſly th 
ed the enemies, The Fidenates, belle ing themiſch 8 
betrayed by Metius, quickly gave Way, and "fled 
diſorder to Fidenæ. rüllus detached after my l 
cavalry, who compte their diſperfion;” and n 
<d immediate aint the Veientes, hes — 
Feriding them 4 - with' great bravery and fee 
But when they heard of the defeat of their left win 
and Night of th Fidenates, "ou ng to be ſurrounk 
114 by ſperſed, and turned to the Tyber for a4 
e their arms, threw themſelves nod h 
mar, er, where great numbers were drowned.” 
. 5 confidering on the banks wh. 


and entifely routed. The victory was Complete u 


fought.” Metius, at the end of the action, had) . 
the Romans and purſued the enemies. At His ne 
he congratulates Tullus upon his happy ſucceſs? T 
lus Alb and ſhows no reſentment- T wr 
*armies, by his order, join to offer the next day acoi 


+ 


Tullus, fully informed of all the ereus 


- what had happened, lays before them the meaſun 
he thinks proper to be taken for puniſfing Met 
and difabling the Albans to make the like attempt 
for the future. His advice is generally apprond 
At going out of the” Council he remounts his bo 


10 
__ 
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ruLLus HOSTILIUS. 


back to the camp before day: light. He ſends for 
Horatius, the ſame by whoſe victory over the Curia- 


4 


tan time, after he had privately taken all the 
bles the armies. The Albans came firſt, and ſtood 
as near the King as they could to hear his ſpeech: 
They were without arms: for among theſe antient 
nations, the ſoldiers, even in the camp, wore not 
their arms except when they were going to uſe them, 
which is one reaſon: why duelling was not practiſed 
among them. The Roman legion ſtood round the 
Albans, and incloſed the afſembly, The ſoldiers 
were ordered to come with their ſwords under their 
cloaths, When ſilence was made, Tullus began in 
this manner: Romans, (ſays he) if ever in any 
war you had reaſon firſt to thank the Gods for their 
protection, and then yourſelves for your on bra- 
« yery, it was certainly in yeſterday's action. For 
« you had to contend not only with the forces of your 


formidable, with the treachery and perfidiouſneſs 
* of your allies. For to undeceive you, it was not 
« by my orders that the Albans retired to the hills. 
« I ſuffered you to believe, and even declared with a 
loud voice, that it was my command, to prevent 
your taking alarm at being deſerted,” and to ſpread 
* terror among the enemies, who thought themſelves 
„going to be attacked in the rear. Nor is this 


* lowed their leader, as you would have done, had 


after him: Metius is the contriver of this war: 
* Metius is the violator of the Roman and Alban 
* treaty. I give others leave to follow his ſteps, if I 
do not make him a notorious example to all mor- 


ad as Rome was but five miles from Fidenæ, cones 


i the Albans had been brought under ſubjection; 
and orders him to march directly to Alba with the 
choice of the horſe and foot, and inſtructs him What 


neceſſary meaſures for executing his deſign, he * "942 | 


enemies, but what is much more dangerous and 


* crime to be imputed to all the Albans. They fol- 


« I given you the like orders. Metius drew them 


ts,” - 


* 
* 
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te tals. » At that inſtant Metius was ſurrounded: 
ſome armed centurions, and the King thus Continue 
=o ſpeech, | «© For the benefit, pro olperidy; pond 
« pineſs of the Roman people, for my own and fy 
% yours too, O Albans, n to remove il 
5s. the inhabitants of Alba to Rome; th make th 
„ common people citizens, and the reſt Senaton; 
* in a word, to unite the two nations in one cith in 
<< one commonwealth : that, as Alba-formerlytnaþ 
« two nations of one, ſne may now return to unity 
The Albans, at theſe words, were variouſly agitatel 
in their minds: but, as they ſaw themſelves defence. 
lefs, and ſurrounded with armed ſoldiers, their fen 
kept then ſilent. Tullus reſuming his diſcourſe; aul 
turning to Metius: If you could (ſays he) learnt 
be true to your word and treaties, I wouldifuffr 
“ you to live, and inſtruct you myſelf. But as Jour 
« diſpoſition is incurable, you ſhall by your 
«© ment teach mankind to hold thoſe things: ſacred 
“ and inviolable, which by you have been infringed 
As therefore in yeſterday's action you kept pom 
< mind divided between Rome and Fidenæ, ſo ſhal 
« you now give your body to be divided and ton 
* aſunder.” Then he orders him to be: faſtened by. 
his hands and legs to two chariots drawn by fou 
Horſes, and ſo to be torn in pieces. The ſpectators 
could not bear fo horrible a ſight, but turned av 
their eyes. This was the firft and laſt puniſhment 
among the Romans, wherein the laws of humanity 
were 70 little regarded. In all other inſtances the) 
could boaſt that no nation ever uſed E an i 
-puniſhing offenders. 2098 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed in the camp,  Horativ 
had begun to execute his commiſſion againſt» Albs 
after notifying to the Albans the order of King and 
Senate. The Roman legions were ſent preſently al 
ter to demoliſh the city. They were commande 


— 


A re r ky _ 253 - m4 
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3 Primum ultimumque illud ſup licium ud R exempli 

parum memoris Joon 1umanarum fuit. Is gloria eps 

gentium 'mitiores  placuiſſe a Liv. 12. c. 28. 2 my 
P 


 TULLUS/HOSTILIVS. 


1 

hn Fc edifices, except the temples, with a prohibition to 
hay. WAY cmiſuſe any perſon, or hinder the people from carrying 
way what they pleaſed. The ſoldiers, deaf to re- 
e il preſentations and prayers, demoliſh the walls and 
"the WY the buildings. Melancholy event; and ſingular in its 
ors kind! There was not that tumult and confuſion as 
„ Ih; are ſeen in a city taken by ſtorm, when the conquerors, 


forcing the citadel, ſpread themfelves through every 
* 2 hk with dreadful cries deftroy all with fire 


el A fad ſilence, cauſed by grief and de- 
ſpair, prevailed through the whole city. The unfor- 


incapable of giving or receiving advice. One while 
they ſtood as motionleſs at the door of their houſes, 
which they could not bear to quit; another while they 
ran over them in diſtraction only to ſee them for the 
laſt time. But when they were preſſed by the ſoldiers 


the duſt raiſed from different quarters covered all as 
with a thick cloud, they haſtily began to carry away 
what they could, relinquiſhing with extreme grief their 
houſhold-gods, and the places of their birth and edu- 
cation. The ſtreets were filled with a long train of citi- 
zens weeping and lamenting. The mutual ſight of their 
calamities, by a natural ſentiment of compaſſion, in- 


were heard, eſpecially of the women, when paſſing 


rr . ESS=5 


diers, and left their Gods as it were captives. When 


ground all the buildings public and private, except 
the temples, which they were ordered to ſpare. Thus 
the work of near five hundred years, the time Alba 
had ſtood, was entirely deſtroyed in one hour. 


5 


ably increaſed. The number of citizens was doubled. 


2 


breaking open the gates, or batteting down the walls, 


tunate inhabitants, forgetting in their confuſion what 
to take and what to leave, aſked one another, equally | 


to come out, when they now heard from the fartheſt .. 
parts of the city the noiſe of the falling houſes, When 


creaſed their tears. Lamentations, and mournful cries 
by the temples, they ſaw them ſurrounded with ſol- 
they were all out, the Roman ſoldiers levelled to the 


Rome, by the deſtruction of Alba, was conſider- 
Then 
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Then it was that mount Cœœlius was added to the 0 n 
The principal Albans were admitted among the pz 
tricians; and filled what places were vacant in 1 
Senate: the WY e Winti Wann Cu 
TOO Seni. us eee 

Aſſemblies, in "anna impatiently Wend an nig 
mentation of their number, becauſe it cannot be don 
without diminiſhing the power and credit of the pm 
ticular- members. The Roman Senate had much 0 
bler views. The public intereſt. was the primum n 


bile of "that auguſt aſſembly. On the preſent ocq 


ſion, the Senators were attentive; not only to increaſ 


the number of the citizens by new ſubjects, but tj 


bind them together, to render them well affected u 
the ſtate, to reconcile them to their new ſituation, u 
repair their loſſes, and eaſe their grief at leaving thei 
native country. By theſe methods, full of a prudent 
foreſight,” and little known among other nations 
Rome by degrees advanced to the power GK N 


deur deſigned her by Providence. 


Turmæ. 


Ten new troops of horſe were alſo for out of 


the Albans, and the old legions were proportionably 


Ant. C. 
652. 
Liv. 1. 1. 

. 0. 
Dionyſ. 
P- 173--- 
75. 


augmented. Thus every order of the ſtate en 


ſome addition from the new-comers: 


Tullus let his- forces be quiet all the winter; * 
72. early in the ſpring led them againſt the Fidenates 
They had the boldneſs to withſtand the Romans, why 
were much ſuperior both in number and valour. Ac 
cordingly the war was neither difficult nor long. After 
the loſs of a battle, the Fidenates fled to their city 
Tullus beſieged it, and preſſed them ſo , vigoroully 


that they were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. "Ab 


ſolute maſter.of Fidenæ, he was ſatisfied with puniſh 


ing the moſt ſeditious, and reſtored the city to its an 
libr, 
A. R. 100. 


He met with greater reſiſtance * the Sabina 
the moſt powerful nation of the country next to tie 
Hetrurians. The cauſe of this new war was mutul 
injuries complained of on both ſides, and refuſal d 
1 eee This war laſted ſome 92 


n ; 
— 8. 


„ - 
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__TVLLUS+HOYTEEIUS..! .. o© if 
: nd was waged with great animoſity.” Several bloody , ' © 
5 1 were fought with almoſt equal ſucceſs,” 'Ar + 
1% 


length, in the laſt battle, the Sabines, obliged to give 
way, were entirely routed, and purſued in their flight 
with great laughter. The Romans got their ſpoils, 
plundered their camp, and loaded with booty, re- 


*. turned triumphant to Rome. ee eee AE e. 2 
| This expedition was followed by-a war with the A. R. 12. 
oY Latines. What occaſioned a quarrel between Rome Bats £ 
. and the Latine cities, ancient colonies of Alba, was Dionyſ 


* Fifteen years after the deſtruction of Alba, Tullus 
14 ſummoned by ambaſſadors the thirty colonies formerly 


dependent on Alba, to acknowledge the ſovereignty 
Wot the Romans, pretending, that as lords of the AlL. 
bans, they were entitled to all the rights of a nation 
ubjected and incorporated with Rome. Here plainly 
appears the genius and character of the Roman peo- 
ple. Advantageouſly ſettled in a country, where 
they had been received, as I may fay, by mere cour- 
teſy and a precarious title, they imitate not the reſt 
of the nations, who, content with their reſpective ter- 
ritories, had no thoughts of ſubduing or incroaching 
upon their neighbours. The Romans, one would 
think, had even then a ſecret foreſight of their future 
greatneſs, and believed themſelves deſtined to become 
one day lords of all other nations. 
It is very viſible, Tullus's ſummons could not but 
extremely diſpleaſe the Latines; and accordingly was 
che ground of the war between them and the Ro- 
mans; which laſted five years: but was a war after 
the antient manner, carried on with great moderation. 
There were no great armies drawn up to deſtroy one 
another by bloody battles. There were no cities taken 
or brought into Mbjection, or reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremities. They were ſatisfied with making inroads 
on one another's lands during harveſt, and the coun- = 
iry once pillaged, each fide returned to their homes, 3 
after a mutual exchange of priſoners. Medullia, a | 
Latine city, where the Romans, in Romulus's wt 
ws a 


* 


THERE GNOF 
had ſent a colony, for a ſecond revolt, and . taking 
part with their nation, was the only place beſieged by 
the Roman king. He eaſily took it, and fo man 
that it never more thought of rebelling. No ot 
miſchiefs uſually attending on war, was felt all thy 
time, either by the Romans or Latines : which wy 
the reaſon that both ſides, leſs incenſed againſt ea 
other, were the more inclined to a peace. 
Some time after its concluſion, information wa 
brought to the King and the Senate, that it rained 
ſtones on the Alban-hill. A voice alſo ſeemed to he 
heard, injoining the Albans to uſe. in their acrifice 
their dwn country-rites, which had been laid afide 
fince their union with the Romans, as if in quitting 
their country they had alſo quitted their Gods, I 
conſequence of this prodigy, ſacrifices were ordered 
for nine days; and the ſame cuſtom was ever after 
obſerved on the like occaſion, — „ 
wWbid. About the ſame time, a more real evil, I mean the 
* ; Plague, afflicted the city of Rome. This diſeaſe 
P. 7 deadened the courage and hands of the ſoldiers, ſo 
| that they had no heart to take up arms, and reney 
their military exerciſes, But Tullus, who breathed 
nothing but war, and believed that motion and exer- 
ciſe were beſt for their health, gave them no reſpite 
till he himſelf was ſeized with the ſickneſs. As it 
was long and obſtinate, it ſo humbled the courage and 
ſierceneſs of Tullus, who had hitherto thought it: 
weakneſs unworthy a king to mind the ceremonies 
and obſervances of religion, that becoming on a ſud. 
den another man, as is uſually the caſe with perſons 
of that turn, he gave up himſelf to the loweſt and 
moſt childifts ſuperſtitions. As for a of 
the Romans, the antient reverence for«he- Deity t-. 
vived through the city. Returning to the ſame pint 
that prevailed under Numa, they found no other fe- 
medy for their preſent calamity but recourſe to the 
Gods, and appealing their wrath with ſacrifices. . 
A. R. 113. AS it is cuſtomary to embelliſh the death of princes 


f. © with ſomething extraordinary, it is ſaid, the king bar 
; os | ; ing 


TULEUS HOSTHLIUS. ' „ 


ag ſhut himſelf up, after Numa's example, to per- 7 
— certain occult and private ſacrifices, wherein ge 5 
obſerved not the ceremonies: enjoined, Jupiter offend- 

ed at his miſtaken religion, darted his lightning upon 

him, by which he and his whole family were conſum- 

ed. His death is alſo related ſome other ways, and 

Ancus Martius is thought to have. been concerned in 

+ Tullus reigned thirty-two years. He was a prince 

of ſingular merit for war, and cannot be ſufficiently 

praiſed for his preſence of mind in battle, and pru- 

dence in the greateſt dangers. - But the Latine hiſto- 

rians blame him for too ſtrong an inclination for arms, 

and for his neglect, and afterwards ſuperſtitious regard, 


of religion. 


7... 
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| CR | 
me Rriex of ANCUS. MAR TIUS. 
0 Ancus Martius reftores the divine worſhip, neglected under 4 
uy his predeceſſor. He is engaged in ſeveral wars againſt 4 
hed bis will, and always comes off with advantage. He 
5 enlarges Rome by taking in mount Aventine : Builds 
Ke Oftia: Walls in the Janiculum. Lucumo, native of - 
FR Tarquinii, and originally of Corinth, ſettles at Rome, with 
and lis wife T anaquil, gains the favour of King and People, 
ib and takes the name of Lucius Tarquin. Death of Ancus. 
ud- .FTER a ſhort interregnum, the People choſe A. R. r:4. 
ons 1 Ancus Martius King, grandſon of Numa by Ant. C. 
and his daughter Pompilia, and his election was confirmed tie. 
of e the Senate. The new King, finding many of the e. 32, 33. 


Dionyf. 


lacrifices formerly inſtituted by his grandfather 2 
been neglected, and the Romans, for the moſt part, — 183. # 
Inſtead of cultivating their lands, were ſeeking only 

to enrich themſelves by plunder, affembled the Peo- 

ple, and repreſented the neceſlity of reviving the ſame 


cet Zeal for the ſervice of the Gods as was ſhewn under 
11. Numa; alledging, that the contempt of their wor- 
18 ſhip 


5 medy was to reſume their former practices, and 29 
_ themſelves, as heretofore, to the culture of their lan 


with Rome under Tullus, filled the country on il 


as occaſion required. He perceived that pacific met 
ſures were neceſſary for his grandfather's reign, ov! 


remain in quiet, according to his natural inclination 


— 


= 
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ſhip. had drawn down upon Rome, - plagues; jeg 
— and numberleſs — that the ca 
bh 

and the care of their flocks. This ſpeech was — 

with great applauſe and univerſal approbation. 

Ancus, before all things, laboured the reſtorain 

and obſervance of his grandfather's wiſe inſtitution 

concerning religion. To that end he ſent for the Piy 
_ tifices, and received from their hands Numa's writy 
preſcriptions about the ſacrifices. He tranſcribed they 
upon oaken boards, (for braſs was not yet uſed for thy 

purpoſe) and hung them up in the Forum for i 

the people to read. He allo cauſed to flouriſh an 

culture and huſbandry. . He ſent out of the city allth 
idle people, and revived in all the farms ardour af 
diligence, by commending the induſtrious and rebuk 

ing the negligent: Cares worthy a good King u 

wiſe adminiſtration | F 4 nl 

Theſe happy beginnings promiſed a peaceabl 

reign, Brit he had Coos pil theſe domeſtic reg 

lations, when the Latines, who had made an alliance 


ſides with bands of robbers, imagining that Ancus 
averſion for war ſprung from puſillanimity and wat 
of experience. They conſidered him as a pious and 
devout prince, that would ſpend his whole reign i 
temples, amidſt altars and facrifices. They yer: 
miſtaken. Ancus * partook of Numa's and N 
mulus's genius, and qualified the one by the other, 


a nation newly formed, and ſtill fierce and unpoliſhed 
The times were altered. It was not ſafe for him 


* Medium erat in Anco ingenium, & Numæ & Romuli memor: l, 
præterquàm quòd avi regno magis neceſſarium fuiſſe pacem credebat 
cum in novo tum feroci populo; etiam, quod illi contigiſſet otiu 
fine injuria id ſe haud facile habiturum. Tentari patientiam, & tel 
tatam contemni ; temporaque eſſe Tullo regi aptiora, quam Num: 
Liv. 4 1. C. 32. = | He 
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Je plainly ſaw his patience would: be tried, and car- 1 
hn ed too far woul be contemned; and that the p Pre- N 0 
ac juncture 1 re zuired rather: A Tullus than E 5500 hang 
lang le therefore reſolved upon war. | | 
NU But to have right. on Ns fide, ond gain hy ;protec- 


on of heaven by the juſtice of his See, and equity 


f his proceedings, he began with trying methods of 
utlon commodation. He ſent his complaints to the La- 
| 2 nes by ambaſſadors; and demanded ſatisfaction for 


e acts of. hoſtility committed on his territory. The 


Urg atines returned in anſwer: They y knew nothing of 
2 bat was laid to their charge ; md if any diſorder 


ad ha ppened, the miſchief was done without their 
lowance. Beſides, they acknowledged not the tri- 
unal of Martius: and if they had any engagements 

ith Tullus, they looked 008: them: as void yo 12 : 
leath.” | | 
Then Martius divedeicmeh war upon chem in form. = 
The Fecialis or Herald being come on the enemy's 
orders, cried with a loud voice, < Hear, O Jupiter, 
Juno, hear O Quirinus, hear O ye celeſtial, ter- 
reſtrial, and infernal Gods; I call you all to wit- 
neſs, that the Latines are unjuſt ; and as they have 

* ijured the Roman People, by the command of | 
the Roman People, and with the conſent of te 
Senate, I and the Roman People declare war a- | 

* gainſt them.“ He performed the reſt of the cere- 

onies deſcribed in Numa's reign. By the whole 

orm extant in Liyy, it appears that no mention is L.1.c. 32, 
ade of the King, but all is tranſacted in the name, 2 
ind by the authority of the wat that is, of the 37 
hole body of the nation. 

After this declaration of war, Martius led his army 
dgainſt che Latines, and beſieged Politorium before 

bat city had time to receive aid from its allies. Up- 

on its ſurrender, the King, inſtead of puniſhing, only 
_ the inhabitants to. Rome with all their ef- 

„and diſtributed them in the Tribes. Next 

ear ne Latines ſent a new. colony to Politorium, and 

ley began to cultivate the lands which belonged to 
Vor. 1 | | BEER it. 
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lebat, 
tium, 
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ume. 
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it. Martius goes to attack them, and they bold 
meet the Roman army, but are vanquiſhed, and 
city taken a ſecond time. The King ordered ws 
be burnt, and the walls leyelled, to deſtroy all che 
- of making it again the ſeat of war, or the mean 

_ ſeizing the neighbouring lands. This expedig 
ended, he led back his forces to Re. 
The brunt of the war fell next upon Medulh 
which was belieged by the Latines. It Was # Rom 
colony reſolutely bent to hold out to extremity. Th 
Luatines however took it by ſtorm, and kept it thy 
years: after which it was retaken by the Roma 
Martius had ſeveral other wars to maintain agg 
the Sabines and other nations, who, breaking th 
treaties; ' attacked the Romans at different tim 
Many battles were fought, and ſieges formed, when 
the Romans had generally the advantage. In'th 
ſiege of Fidenæ, the King carried ſubterraneous ming 
from his camp to the walls of the city, which areth 
firſt mentioned among the Romans. In all theſe vn 
Martius took ſeveral cities, whoſe inhabitants, accorld 
ing to the laudable cuſtom practiſed from the beg 
ning, were tranſplanted to Rome, and incorporattt 


| with the ancient citizens. 0 TR 

Dionyſ. * By this wiſe policy, the circuit of Rome daily it 

r creaſed. The old Romans. firſt ſettled in What ws 

c. 33. called the Palatium : then the Sabines in 'the'Capit 

and Citadel: after that the Albans on mount Call 

Ancus took in. mount Aventine for a' habitation fi 

the conquered Latines. This hill was of a gol 

height, and eighteen ſtadia in compaſs. Ancus d 

lieving this mount might be a place of defence 

gainſt a ſurprize, ſurrounded it with a wall and! 

ditch. e e „ 

He undertook out of the city another and mud 

more . conſiderable work, which brought to Nom 
plenty of all neceſſaries, and opened a way to m 

glorious conqueſts, The Tyber, which flows il 

the Apennine mountains, and runs along Oy 
155 | +a 
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zome “, diſcharged itſelf not far from the city | 

into the Tyrrhenian ſea, at a place then very incom- 

modious, and too open for ſhips. Though it was 

navigable for large river-boats, and could even carry 

an on rchant-ſhips from the ſea'to Rome; yet it was of 5 

edit little uſe-to the city, for want of a ſafe port. Ancus, - 

to promote trade, found means to contrive a harbour, | 

ery commodious, and of à good extent. From that 

ime large merchantmen ealily entered the mouth of 

ee Tyber, and were brought to Rome with the help 

r cars or ropes. When the ſhip was deep laden, 

ſhe came to an anchor, and the mierchandizes were 

A erveyed in boats. Ancus improved alſo a narrow 5 * 
ec of land lying between the ſea and the Tyber in 

the ſhape of an angle: there he built a city Which he 

fortified, and named Oſtia, from its ſituation T. From ats pa 

u ome to the ſea is about ſixteen miles. Oſtia was * a 5 

between Rome and the mouth of the Tyber, about : 

reth ee miles from the ſea. © © 24s. 

Ancus likewiſe digged Ml pit on the Ei oe, Liv-tn 73 

ond diftributed among the people ten thouſand buſhels C. 33- 4 

e the falt. Theſe largeſſes were called Congiaria G. = 2; Te 

and became very common in proceſs of time. An- 

us moreover walled in the | fart a high hill 

Wcyond the Tyber, and placed there a ſtrong garri- 

en for the ſecurity of the water-trade "againſt the 

obberies of the Hetrurians, Who poſſeſſed all the 

ra ountry on the other fide the Tyber. For a commu- 

u cation between this new place and the eity, he built 

ver the river a timber. bridge, of an extraordinary 

1s "Ec whoſe parts were held together without being 

eil inked with iron. The Pontifices 4 were A 

W 9 Keep | up and rod ara wy bridge. 649 


4 * It is not ſo now. Rome i 1s built on both ades the T 2 But 
mu en it lay only on the left fide. The right belonged to Hetruria. 
Come F Oftium ſignifies a door or entrance. This town was called Oftia, 
cauſe it was at the entrance of the port. x 

10. So called from congius, a Roman meaſure of about an | Englih 
| 'Tis thought the name Pontifex came from this commiſſion to 
Jake or repair the bridges which was committed to them. 


H 2 ; 8 He 


Hie enlarged the Pomcerium; that is; the ſpace h 
tween the Walls and the country. By which gm 
the ſpace allo bers cen the yalls and. he houls o 


9 4 
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In proportion to the increaſe of inhabitants, wy 
alſo, that of licentiouſneſs; and ſeyerity became 
more neceſſary. Ancus, to check the audaciouſnd 


of malefactors, and frighten with the terror of y 


niſhment thoſe who were, not reitrained by the 1 
built a | 


uilt a priſon. in the middle of the fcity, in views 
Pw . 5-0-1 20 Hh 
A-R. r2r.. In the reign of Ancus Martius there came and f 
632. tled at Rome a ſtranger called, Lucumo. . His fa 
Liv. 1. 1. Damaratus was of Corinth, and of the. race; of f 


63+; Bacchiades, the moſt powerful, of the cquntry, al 


1. 3. p-184 Which had long held. there the firſt. rank. "He hal 
216 amaſſed immenſe riches; by his commerce with the q 
ties of Hetturia, the wealthieſt of Italy. A ſediti 
raiſed at Corinth by Cypſelus, who uſurped the g 
vernment, forced him 15 thence, becauſe he wa 
not ſafe. He brought away with him all his money 
and goods, came to Tarquinii one of the moſt fas 
riſhing cities of Hetruria, and martied. a Wife of il 
firſt quality. He had by her two ſons, Arups ant 
Lucumo. By the death of his brother Aruns, Li. 
cumo became ſole heir to his father's great riches 
and eſpouſed Tanaquil, a lady of high birth, why 
impatiently bore that the family ſhe was martied int 
ſhould: be. inferior in power to that wherein ſhe wa 
born *, Seeing her huſband little reſpected at Ia 
quinii becauſe he was a ſtranger, better wife than oth 
zen ſhe reſolved to quit her birth-place, deeming 
that her country where her huſband / ſhould be be 
noured. Rome ſeemed to her a proper ſcene to al 
the part ſhe deſigned. She flattered herſelf that in 
new-founded city, where merit makes nobility, | 
would be eaſy for Lucumo, with his great accom 
pliſhments, to attain the higheſt dignines, Thee: 


* 


* 


* Summo loco nata; & quæ haud facile iis in quibus nata eri, 


* bumiliora ſineret ea quæ innupſiſſet. Liv. 
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oy mple of the foreigners who had reigned there,” enli- . 
ned her hopes. She readily perſuaded her huſband, 
bo was no leſs ambitious, and native of Tarquini 
„ay by the mother's ſide. They departed therefore 

ne Rome with all their effects. When they came to 

ouſn We Janiculum, an eagle (as the report goes) with 

of read wings gently deſcending: over the chariot, \ in 
ich he was fitting with his wife, takes away his | 
ew t: then flying ſome time round the chariot with a 
d noiſe, ſets it again on his head. Every one 
e, without my remarking, what is to be thought 
ae fch a ſtory. Tanaquil, educated according to 

or er country cuſtom in the knowledge of auſpices, 

„ enderly embraces her huſband, and declares to him 

le A by this extraordinary event the Gods clearly pro- 

ne ie him the future ſovereignty of Rome. 

dition Full of theſe thoughts and expectations, they en- 

e er Rome. Lugumo took the name of Lucius, with 

e u e firname of Tarquinius, which ſhowed the place 

none r his birth. The great wealth of this foreigner, 

ee ed the magnificence of his retinue, a new ſight at 

f re ome, attracted immediately the eyes of the whole | 
s ; but quickly after, their attention was entirely ? 
 Li-Fr2r0ffed by his perſon, and his rare endowments pro- 

iche red him an univerſal eſteem. His affability and 
woliW:fincls of acceſs, his agreeable and courteous be- 

Auch riour to all the world, his natural inclination to 

WP olige, his forwardneſs, though without pride or 

Jau lentation, to -relieve the diſtreſſed, gained him all 

L arts. How glorious is it, but how rare, to make 

58 uch uſe of riches, which yet alone can render them 


aluable! Perhaps his liberality was not wholly diſ- 


0 act Intereſted, . 3 Le 
t in Nothing but Lucumo was talked of at Rome. 

„ be fame of his virtues and bounties reached the 

em ourt, and bred in the King a deſire to know him. 

ic co ee loſt nothing by a cloſe view, Ancus confeſſed 

e merit far excelled his reputation. He put him to 

2 the trial, and found him fit for all things. He dif 3 


narged with a wonderful dexterity and readineſs na 
2 | the 


H 


102 


A. R. 1 zr. died after a reign of twenty-four years. He was 10 


Ant, C. 
614. 
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the offices conferred on him by the King. He ſhin 
in Council by the wiſdom of his advice, Which un 
always followed. He was: no leſs diſtinguiſhed i 

the field by his courage and prudence And whaty 
ſtill more admirable than all the reſt, he tempered ii 
luſtre of his accompliſhments with ſo perfect a modeſij 
that envy never. dared to attack him, but he alway þ 
remained equally agreeable to the Great and the Small; 
The King put an unlimited confidence in him; and 
gave him the higheſt mark of it, in appointing. hin 
by his: laſt will, guardian to his children. Any 


inferior in merit, whether for war or for peace, iy 
any of his predeceſſo . 


3 
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C H. A N V.. 
The Rz16n of TARQUINIUS PRISCUSEI 


Tarquin is declared King. Creates a hundred new dun. 
tors. Maintains ſeveral wars againſt his neighbuu, 
and comes off with advantage. Targuin's injittulis 
during peace. Enlarges, beautifies, and ſtrengthens lt 
city. Makes aquadufts and drains. Builds the Cirdi, 
Lays the foundation of 'the Capitol. Story of Navi 
the: Augur. Birth of Servius Tullius. Tarquin chujd 
him for his ſon-in-law. The King's death, murdetd 
by order of Aucus Martius's ſons,  _ 1 


H E ſons of Ancus Martius were now paſt child 
1 hood. The eldeſt was fourteen years old, and 
conſequently might obſtruct Tarquin's ambitious de 
ſigns, if the election of a King was delayed any time, 
This Tarquin knew, and therefore haſtened the elec lore 
tion to the utmoſt of his power. He then diſcover . 
himſelf to be the man he had always been inwar 0 
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his heart, that is, a perſon whoſe proceedings had 
en all influenced by the deſire of empire. This C 


1 wa tance ſhows that ambition may put on the maſk, of 

edi e to attain its ends, and appear to the world I 
ba et, equitable, diſintereſted, beneficent. | How- 

the er, though theſe may be but falſe virtues, yet a 

er would be very happy if rulers who obtain the 

i .crcignty by that method, would always keep the 

mall e character: which was Tarquin's caſe. © 

K When the day of election was appointed, Tarquin, A. R. 1338, 
bim, aring the preſence of Ancus's ſons might be con- 8 "ln 
nw to his views, ſent them out of the way on pre- Liv. I. 2. 


nce of taking the diverſion of hunting. He no B , 
ger concealed his deſign, but by a ſpeech proper i. 3. p. 136. 
gain the ſuffrages of the people, openly ſued for 

e crown, which none of his predeceſſors. had ever 

ne, Tarquin told the aſſembly, what he deſired — 

s not unprecedented, ſince two foreigners had be- 

re him mounted the throne, Tatius and Numa; 
je firſt of whom, not only a ſtranger, but an enemy, 
as made King. Ever ſince he was his own maſter, 2 
nd could diſpoſe of himſelf, he had removed to bw 
ome with his wife and all his effects. Of the time >j 
en ſpend in public offices, he had paſſed a greater 

Wart at Rome than in his own country, He had been 

d happy as both in war and in peace to be trained 

p under Ancus Martius himſelf, who was pleaſed to 


It 2 5 e | 
14 his maſter and inſtructor in the Roman rites, cuſ- 
ns, and laws. For reſpect and ſubmiſſion to the 
caſe ling he was ſecond to no man, for generoſity and be- 


licence to others not even to the King himſelf.” 
lis ſpeech was the more favourably received, as it 
mained nothing but the truth, The People with 
ne conſent elected him King. 1 


and He began, in order to be {till more popular, with Liv. 1. . 
: de fing a hundred perſons out of the Plebeian fami- 5.35: 
ume! eminent in the profeſſion of arms, and moſt J. z. p. 199 


Paverlant in ſtate- affairs, and advanced them to the 
Fgrce of Patricians and Senators. In this he con- 
ited his own no leſs than the intereſt of the public; 


* 


{1 
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for owing their advancement to him, they wer 
many creatures ſubſervient to his pleafure, Thi 

were ſtiled Patres minorum gentium, to diſtinguiſh they 
from the Senators of the old creation; who we 
called Patres majorum gemium. Thus the Senate, 

therto conſiſting but of two hundred, was: by th 

new creation increaſed to three hundred membey 
which number remained” unaltered many ages 

fill thus with eminent ſubjects an aſſembh here 
affairs of moment were debated and determined w 
doing the republic great ſervice. And indeed, 
the wiſe conduct of the Senate will Rome be indeh 
ed for her grandeur, But it is very ſurprizing, ul 
have obſerved, and very glorious for that” af mbh 
that an augmentation of one hundred Senators fbi 
not meet with oppoſition, nor breed any complaint 
Dionyſ. Tarquin increaſed alſo the number of Veltal 
p. 799: whoſe buſineſs was to maintain the ſacred fire.” N 
ma, 2s we ſaid, appointed four: Tarquin add 

two more, becauſe the public ſacrifices and religi 
ceremonies, at which the Veſtals were obliged to 

ſift, being multiplied, it was alſo neceſſary to i 

creaſe the prieſteſſes. Their number remained « 
„„ 3 „ 

He made other regulations reſpecting religion, th 

civil government and ornament of the city, whil 

I ſhall collect at the end of his reign, to prevent a 
interruption of the courſe of his many wars. I ſhall 

very ſhort, except when any material circumſtan 

worthy the reader's attention ſhall occur. _ 

Dionyſ. It is no wonder that the neighbouring natio 
1. 3. p- 186 ſhould with a Jealous eye behold Rome grown pos 
Liv. 1. 1, erful by new acquiſitions, and forced by the increk 
c. 36—38. of her new citizens to enlarge her bounds, and dal 
widen the circuit of her walls. The principal of th 

nations were the Latines, the Hetrurians, and the 8 
bines. The ſlighteſt pretence made them forget tres 

ties and oaths extorted by neceſſity, and put them up 
renewing wars hitherto fatal to them, but which the 


hoped would prove more ſucceſsful. One while th | 


a 
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We cked Rome fingly and ſeparately; anker wle 
If om ſtrengthened” 1 Nr the aſſiſtance” of 
te cir neighbours. Their grand error, which proved 
ner deltwetion, Was chelr gor joining all together 
ate, t frſt, or at leaſt at the time we are ſpeaking of, 
(ant a common and very r * enemy, that 
den equally threatened them alf 'with* favery. . . Rome 


8. with great policy weakened them by a ſeparation, and 
der e arengthened herfelf by an union of all the nations ſne 


übungen. 

: Ancus's death ſeemed to the Latines a favourable” 

ndeht opportunity to endeavour to recover by arms ſome - 

= owns they had been forced to yield to the Romans. 

The new King, who foreſaw their deſign, waited not _ 
ſhould their coming, but . marched firſt againſt them. He 
aint took from them ſeveral places, and among the reſt bes 
ella; Collatia, five miles from Rome. He gave the go- _.. 


: vernment of it to his gs Aruns Tarquinius, poſt- 
add humous and only ſon of his brother, who had been 
i910 dead many years. This Aruns, ſirnamed Egerius *, From 


0 becauſe he had no eſtate, aſſumed then the name of Hurt *9 
Collatinus, which deſcended to his poſterity. '_ | 
There were, during this and the following campaigns, 
on both ſides, ravages of lands, aſſaults of cities, fre- 
n, te quent ſkirmiſhes, pitched battles, ſometimes: very 
wic bloody and obſtinate, but generally favourable to the 
nt 08 Romans, by the final ſucceſs, and by the ceſſion of 
all be many places. After a very great advantage obtained 
by Tarquin over the Latines, who were extremely 
emboldened by a ſtrong reinforcement of Hetrurians, 
he marched to the conqueſt of the Latine towns, bent 
to carry by ſtorm all that ſhould refuſe to ſurtender. 
real But he was not obliged to form one ſiege : all threw 
themſelves upon his clemency, and by a general de- 
putation in the name of the republic of the Latines, 
lved for peace on his own conditions, .and opened 
tred their gates to him. Tarquin, far from making an ill 
ule of his victory, ſhowed to all the cities great mode- 
tation and lenity. He put not one Latine to death; 
uicd neither baniſhments nor confiſcations of hag j 
| made 
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„ 
made no alterations in their laws or their government, | 
but obliged them only to releaſe all their prifheg 
without ranſom, to reſtore to their maſters the flu 
they had taken away, to give, back What they ha 
plundered from the country- people, and make then 
full reparation for the damages fuſtained by their n. 
curſions. Upon. theſe conditions Tarquin received” 
into his alliance and friendſhip the people of Latium 
Thus ended a war which, with ſome interruption, had 
laſted near twenty years. The King returned to Rome 
loaded with glory, and made his entrance in triumph, 
The next year war was kindled between the Sabines 
and Romans. There was fought a very ſharp, but 
A. R. 157. not deciſive battle. The armies parted to meet again 
3 in the ſpring. The Sabines took the field firſt, ſup- 
A.R. 158. ported by a conſiderable body of Hetrurians, and 
Ant. C. poſted themſelves near Fidenæ, at the conflux of the 
9 Tyber and Tiverone. They formed there two camps 
on the ſame line, parted only by the canal common to 
both rivers, over which they laid a bridge of boats 
for communication, and to render the two camps but 
one. Tarquin, informed of their proceedings, led 
out all his forces, and poſted himſelf a little above” 
the Sabines, a few paces from the Tiverone, upon a 
riſing- ground, where he fortified his camp. However 
deſirous of fighting both armies might be, there was | 
no regular battle. Tarquin uſed a ſtratagem which 
anſwered his purpoſe as well. „ 
He threw on the Tiverone, near which he was en- 
camped, a number of ſmall boats laden with dry wood 
and other combuſtible matter, daubed with reſin and 
_ ſulphur. About the fourth watch, that is, three hours 
leide ſun- riſing, he ſet them on fire, and turned them 
looſe with a fair wind into the ſtream. Theſe fire. 
boats quickly paſſed the conflux, and coming to the 
wooden bridge, fired it in ſeveral places. The Sa- 
bines ſeeing the flames from all parts, ran to the bridge 
to extinguiſh them. Mean time Tarquin, who was 
marching in order of battle, came at break of day to 
one of the camps. He found it but weakly . 
7 | 2 


* 
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cn; for moſt of the enemies were employed in quench- _ 
nes WE che fre: and therefore he became maſter of it 
lun out any difficulty. The ſecond. camp of the Sa- 
OE” ton the ater hee nn rn he” 
15 me time attacked by another body of Romans, who 


| 1 pale the conflux by means of the darkneſs 'with-* 


ut being perceived, and only waited the firing of the 


hal Bi: age to affaule the enemies ſecond camp. This en- 
7 terprize was as ſucceſsful as the firſt. The Romans 
po cut in pieces part of thoſe that were in the camp. 


The reſt were either drowned in the river by en- 


Þ BY deavouring to eſcape the enemy, or conſumed by the 
3 fre in trying to preſerve the bridge. Tarquin, in 
boten of both camps, divided the ſpoils among 


his ſoldiers. As for the priſoners, as well Sabines as 
Hetrurians, he commanded them to be conducted __ 
Rome, and put under a ſtrong guard, \ 

In ſuch actions it is that a general's abilities viſibly 
appear. To deceive the enemies in this manner, he 
muſt contrive the deſign alone, keep it ſecret till the 
time of execution, direct all the circumſtances and 
deſcend to the minuteſt particulars, give ſo juſt orders, 
that all may be ready to act in concert, and troops dif- - 
patched from different places and at different times 
may all arrive at the rendezvous exactly at the hour 
appointed. In a pitched battle, eſpecially when the 
armies are very numerous, how many things are left 
to chance, which the general cannot foreſee or direct! 
Here every thing proceeds from his own head, every 
thing is the effect of his prudence! _ is. > | 

The Sabines, confounded and, humbled by this 
fatal blow, which had deſtroyed their beſt troops, had 
no farther thoughts for the preſent of defending them- 
ſelves by arms, but recurred to the mercy of the Ro- 
mans, They ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, and obtained. 
a truce for ſix years. * 

As for the Hetrurians, incenſed at being ſo often 
defeated by the Romans and refuſed their priſoners, 
hom Tarquin detained as ſo many hoſtages, they 

„en o dee en eee ee 
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ordeted' in 2 general council that che whole" nyy 
ſhould enter into a league againſt the common enen 
and thioſe that refuſetf to joih ſhould” be declare 


bels, and forfeit the rights'oFthe con 
Eper and encattiped near Fidenæ. That eig bag 
treacherouſly taken by means of à ſedition ratet by 
of prifoners upon tlie Roman territory; and carty the 
1 away. They left a ſtrong ga | 
aueh been great reinen 
of continuing the war with the Romans. 
A. R. 159. The next ſpring the Romans were firſt in the felt 
59% dable league of the Hetrurians againſt him, had am 
ed all the Romans capable of ſerving, and raised a 
campaigns were not diſtiriguiſhed with any merhotable 
event. Of all the Hetrurians, the Veientes ſuffered 
continued ſeveral years ſucceſſively, > 5 


virrde of this order, che) all tool ars, pat 

their practices, enabled them to ſeize a great nume 

they believed would be o inet 2 

Ant. C. Tarquin, to be in condition to withſtand the form. 
many troops as he could among the allies. The fit 
moſt by the ravage of their lands, which the Romans 

A. R. 163. At laſt they ſat down before Fidenæ, reſolving « 


Ant. C. any rate to drive the garriſon thence, and be reyenged Ne. 
559. of the inhabitants for delivering the city to the Hetry- hi 
I rians. The beſieged made a long and vigorous d. WW |: 


fence, and exerted their utmoſt againſt enemies from 

whom. no quarter was to be expected. The ſallies were 

briſk and frequent, ſeveral very, bloody battles were 

fought, wherein both parties engaged with uncon- 

mon obſtinacy, the thirſt of revenge on onè ſide, and 
deſpair on the other, creating, in every action, freſh 

> courage and ſtrength. The city, however, was taken 
| by ſtorm, and the garriſon, with all other Hetrurian 
ſoldiers, put in chains. As for the authors of the r- 


| (x) Hetruria extended from the Tyrrhenian ſea to the Apennine 
hills, and from Liguria to the Tyber. The Latines called the mhabi 
tants Etruſci, Tuſci, the Greeks Tyrrheni. The whole country was 
divided into twelve cantons, called Lucumonies, which were governed 
by twelve magiſtrates called Lucumones. The twelve capital cities 
were, Cluſium, Peruſia, Cortona, Aretium, Volaterra, Vetulonium, 
Ruſelle, Tarquinii, Volſinii, Cære, Falerii and Veii. Hetruria was 
the {cat of learning for the Romans before Greece was conquered.” 


1 bellion, 
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bellion, ſome Were. 
in the light o f the cy 


perpetua baniſhment. mY 


the Fidenates among oe; Romans e he 


o dwell and defend, i 
enemy. ons 1 

The laſt engagement. 333 Fl Bu AA R. . 
Hetrurians Was fought near Eretum in the country of oe * 
the Sabines. The Hetrutians ventured; one battle 
more at the inſtance of the inhabitants of that city, 
who put them in hopes the Sabines would join them. 
The fix years truce with the | LOMAns was, expired, 4. 
the Sabines in general þ had nothir ſo much at heart 
5 the reparation % their loſſes. They f flatterec | 
ſelyes with ſucceſ „ relying. much on a flouriſh hin 
youth, to which time ad been Sat to grow 
gather ſtrength duri ts 5 But But all e: 
jects vaniſhed, becauſe RA y took the field 
much ſooner than was FS > — -—þ 
rians received no regular troops from 1722 8 of the 

Sabines. They were only joined by a few volunteers 

who were well paid. Tarquin's advantage over them 
in this action, was deciſive, for the Romans. Ac- 
cordingly the victory was the moſt ſignal they had 
hitherto gained. The Roman Senate and People ge- 
lebrated it by decreeing Tarquin a triumph. The He- 
trurians for that time were diſcouraged, becauſe fa 
great number of troops ſent from all their cities, very 
few returned home. Some remained on. the field of 
battle, others trying to eſcape, fell into impaſſahle 
ways, and had no remedy but to ſurrender to the 8 
querors. 

In a ſituation ſo deplorable, the heads of the nation, 
informed of Tarquin's preparing a new expedition 
zgainſt them, reſolved in council to treat with him of 
a peace. Immediately a deputation of the moſt noted A. R. 165. 
perſons for age and quality was ſent from each city, 
with full power to accept of ſuch terms as the King 
of the Romans ſhould pleaſe... Tarquin, after. they 
had made a lang fre. told them, he had but one 

queſtion 


2. 


* 
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queſtion to aſk, namely, whether they ſtill pretenq 
to diſpute equality with him, or whether t ey Wet 
"come to own their defeat, and reſtore their" cities, 

his obedience ?. All then declared their cities, az wi 

as the conditions of peace, to be abſolutely ink 
power. © This ſubmiſſion, replies he, is all Trequin 
Go and tell your republic ſo. Till you return; ih 
* upon the truce I now grant you.” & 


Upon theſe promiſes the deputies withdrew, wt 
returned in a few days, not with bare words, but wi 
all the enſigns of ſovereignty with which their-King 
were uſed to be clothed, as a proof of their ent 
ſubmiſſion to his authority. They offered him à c 
of gold, an ivory chair, a golden ſcepter, à min- 
mixed with purple and other colours. They are faj 
to offer him alſo twelve axes from the twelve c 
Each city, among the Hetrurians, had a Lictor thy 
walked before the King, carrying an ax in the mil 
of a bundle of rods; and when the twelve cities jolt 
ed in any expedition, the twelve Lictors walked befor 
the commander in chief. This ceremony was by 


rowed by the Romans, whether in Romulus's time, o, | 

as ſome others believe, in Tarquin's reign. He woull ne 

not appear with theſe new marks of honour before Eg 

had conſulted the Roman Senate and People, and ob. i 

"tained their conſent. Such was the ſucceſs of T:! 

. quin's nine years war with the Hetrurians. I dent ac 


know, however, whether this full ſubmiſſion of ven 
Hetrurians is not a little exaggerated by Dionyſiu 
HFalicarnaſſenſis. Porſena, Tolumnius, the ſiege d 

* Veii, which will preſently be mentioned, ſhow, He ur 
truria was not yet entirely ſubdued, 71 

There were now only the Sabines to diſpute ler 
ſuperiority with the Romans. By how much tt 
nearer theſe people were to Rome, by ſo much tit 
more famous were they for their bravery and extent 

of a rich country, and by ſo much the more defirow 
was Tarquin of ſubjecting them to his dominion. Mir: 
proclaimed therefore war againſt them, on pretence hs o 
their refuſing to deliver up thoſe who would have 2 
ty | 4 
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their nation declare for the Hetrurians © Both armies - 
ook the field very early. The loſs of the firſt battle, 
le; herein the Sabines were entirely defeated, cooled not 
RW. !cir ardor. They raiſed a freſh army more nu- 
u ncrous than the firſt. The war laſted / five whole .. 
re bears, during which time there were continual incur- 
bons on both ſides, and mutual ravages of the enemies 


country. Several battles were foüght, wherein the 


As Sabines had ſometimes the better: but the conſider- 
ble advantages were generally on the fide of the Ro- 
ans. At length, this obſtinate war was ended by a 


battle. The two nations aſſembled all their forces 

with thoſe of their allies, and fought a whole day with 

great vigour. The Romans gai ined the victory. A great 
number of Sabines lay dead on the field, 1 De 
defending their lives. A greater number of runaways 

were taken priſoners,” The enemy's camp, full Gf 

riches and booty, remained to the conquerors,” Who, | 
maſters of the field, after deſtroying all with fire and 
ſword, returned to Rome about the end of er e. | 


bot Tarquin triumphed a third time. I 
ol, The next year he made freſh Pepe en R. 171, 3 
oul tte fame Sabines, who, diſheartened by their lofles, je Ge 
0 aid not to be attacked. The principal perſons of each 

ob 


y, deputed to Tarquin, who was now in the field 
at the head of his army, aſſured him, their deſtiny 
as in his hands, and prayed him to conſult his cle- 
mency and goodneſs in granting them a peace. The 
Roman King received the more glad] 50 free ſub- 
miſſion of the Sabines, as it ſaved Him th the dangers of | 
purchaling it by a conqueſt. He made an alliance » 
ith them on the ſame terms he had done with the 


"WT ictrurians; and moreover, releaſed all the Sabine 
UW rioncers without ranſom. 
de In all that has been hitherto aid, appears the 855 
enter of the Roman people, (of which much plainer 
1 arks will be ſeen in the ſequel;) namely, their de- 


re of dominion, their pretending a claim to give law 
o others, and their belief of being deſtined to become 


lords of the univerſe, One would think they re- 
ceived 


25 999” 


Liv. L.ix; 
c. 38. 


; They. are a conquering nation, but that ſeeks oh 


Dion, I 3. His increaſing the number of the Sena F 


and which muſt have coſt immenſe ſums. . They na 
Halicarnaſſenſis. He obſerves, that the ſewers havin 
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ere den. an _ 


ceived; an Fe bees n heaven 

nion over all nations: | 
— imperio populos, Rina momenta.” Hu 1 
Thee heav'n, brave Roman, form d for high comm 


With what haught fs and pride. do. they 
K to the nations] but ths haughtineſs and thy 
Fe accompanied with an air of goodneſs af 
lenity which removes their fears. As they are offen 
ed and incenſed with Walden, they are © in 
a ee ATR, e 
Farteeſilien. & debellare ſuper bos. 
1 pare the ſoppliant, and pull: down the 8 


— 


1 


> 
LAY 


to ſubdue, not deſtroy; and that always e 
ID the vanquiſhed their friends. 

I promiſed, after the recital of Tae s mari 
exploits,” an account of his moſt remarkable actiou 
peace: for he hath, rendered himſelf equally fancy 
in both reſpects. 


Veſtals has already been remembered. 
He beautified with ſhops and other works Ne Þ 0 
rum, where juſtice, was adminiſtered, and the aſln 
blies of the People and markets were held. 5 
He rebuilt the walls of Rome with great ſtones, a 
cording to art, which were raiſed Befane p Wo 
rough manner... 
He made aqueducts * 5 to com 
water to Rome, and to carry off the filth /info tl 
Tyber: works of infinite uſefulneſs, (the one for i 
conveniencies of life, the other for the cleanlinek@ 
the city) and of a magnificence not to be conceimeh 


be judged of by a circumſtance related by Dionyli 


been in time ſo neglected, that the water would ul 
paſs through them, the Cenſors, who undertook 
cleanſe them, received a thouſand talents, (that i 

OY 
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- o0ol. Gerling) ,go.defray, the expence. -/ The-ſame 
"thor adding to the aquedu@ts and ſewers the cauſe- 
aps paved with Rane, Ang WEIR. eee 
, nothing gave him, a more lofty idea of the gran- 
cur and power, of the Roman empire, than thoſe | 
1zonificent works. 8 bas i e e 
Beſides theſe edifices Tarquin built the Circus, be- 

een mount Aventine and mount Palatine, in which 
e made covered ſeats for the ſpectators... Before that 
me they were placed on wretched amphitheatres built 


ith boards, and ſupported with poſts, being. haſtily 
in up when the games were to be. en Maca 

f we look farther back, we find. the ſpectators ſtand- 
g on the ground. Tarquin divided the. Circus 
nto thirty parts, one for each Curia, from whence 
he games could be conveniently: ſeen 7 every man. 
his building became afterwards the moſt magnificent 
ork of Rome, and the moſt capable of ſtriking with 
dmiration. It will be mentioned in its time. 
He undertook alſo to build a temple to Jupiter, 
uno, and Minerva, purſuant to his vow in a battle 
ith the Sabines. But, becauſe the hill, deſigned for 
his edifice, being very high and ſteep, had no even 
round ; to correct this defect, he raiſed a high and 
rong wall all round, with a large terrace between 
he wall and the top of the hill. By this immenſe 
abour he levelled the ground, and made it fit to bear 
ny building. Nevertheleſs. he laid not the founda- 
jons of the temple, becauſe he lived but four years 
ter his wars. It was a very noble and moſt magni- 
cent undertaking. It is eaſy to judge of it by what 

as been ſaid, eſpecially if it is remembered, that a 
ock was alſo to be cut through, which took up great 
art of che hill, and the reſt of the ground to be le- 
elled. Tarquin the Proud laid the foundations, 
ziſed great part of the building, and almoſt brought 

to perfection. But the whole work was finiſhed by 
Nam antea ſubitariis gradibus & ſcena in tempus ſtructa ludos edi 
tos : vel ti vetuſtiora repetas, ſtantem populum ſpectaviſſe. Tacrr. 


nal. I. 14. N 


Vox. I. | | 8 . 1 g | ; ; . | the 


revenues of Rome were yet very ſmall. The 1h 
taken from the enemies, and carefully kept ing 
public treaſury, 1 5 doubtleſs great part of 


and care not to run into any needleſs expences on 
rians are to be credited, a very extraordinary em 
which greatly increaſed che reputation of the Augi 


and Auſpices. Tarquin intending to add threeng 
_ centuries of Knights to the three centuries eſtablii 


not be made without firſt conſulting the will of 
Gods by the flight of birds. The King, vexed wf 


honour than ever. From that time no war was und Con. 


” 
: 
: 
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the Conil, the third year after the expulſion a . 
Kings. 

It is juſtly thought Avatige* that Tan N 3 
undertake ſuch expenſive works, at a time het N 


1 1 


expence neceſſary for building ſuch ſtately edifg 
but the prince found a plentiful ſtock in his frupi 


own account. Beſides, we know, the People w a 

employed in works relating to the beaurifying of of 

city, and the building of the temples. 
There happened in Tarquin's reign, if the Hi Hi 


by Romulus, and to give them his own and the u 
of his friends; Accius Navius, the moſt celeb 
Augur of his time, told him, ſuch an alteration oi 


croſſed in his deſigns, to diſgrace his art, and bt 
all divination was bat chance, commanded him to 


and conſult his Aufpices, whether what he had om 
thoughts could be effected. The Augur obe) 
returning ſome time after, affirms the thing to be pi 


ticable. Then the king, ſmiling, fays to him, 
« was thinking whether you could cut this flint Wile: 
<« a razor which J have here ;” and gave them to lull 
Accius, without a "moment's heſitation, taking| 


razor, cut the flint in two. Tarquin, full of aum er 
tion, erected him in the place a ſtatue of brak v 
his head veiled. In the fame place were. put the naps 


and flint, to preſerve to poſterity the memory of 
extraordinary a fact. By this miraculous event 
ſcience and profeſſion of augury was held in gra. 


taken, no aſſembly convened, no refolution made 
aw 


$i 


ard, no public affair was. tranſacted without firſt 
ſuing W m 8 
ow fabulous ſoever this fact may appear, Cicero 
es his brother Quintus ſay *, all the Annals muſt 
burnt, and all hiſtorical facts be rejected, to call it 
gueſtion after the authority of ſo many famous au- 
rs; and, what is of much greater force; after the, 
imony of the ſtatue erected for a memorial of it, 
ich was {till in being in the time of Dionyſius Ha- 
maſſenſis; But Cicero + himſelf, though Augur, 
es a jeſt of the ſtory, and ranks it with fabulous 
entions, commentitiis fabulis: wherein he is much 
reworthy of credit than his brother, who pleading 
cauſe of Divination, alledges, as advocate, what- 
r had been deviſed by the Augurs in favour of that 
ect. | 9-4 7 le fs 6 i * 
as the fact real, as St. Auguſtin ſeems to think, 
hould be inferred that God, to puniſh the idola- 
s ſuperftition of the Romans, and the vain confi- 
ce they placed in their falſe Gods, from whom they 
ed to get the knowledge of the future, which he 
reſerved to himſelf alone, ſuffered the devil to 
k this miracle, very proper to foment and. increaſe 
blind credulity of that People. IN 


- s 


child when that city was taken by Tarquin, who 
fied her away with the reſt. of the captives, and 
e her to the Queen. Ocriſia was delivered of a 
called Tullius after his father, with the ſirname 
dervlus, to denote the ſtate of ſervitude wherein | | 
vas born; for all priſoners of war, every one 
ws, were ſlaves as well as their children. He was 
kd and educated in the palace as a ſlave. One day, 
Negemus omnia, comburamus Annales, ficta hæc eſſe dicamins; 
. de Divin. n. 33, BIS, — Rs, ergo 
unde Contemne cotem Attii Nævii. Nihil debet eſſe in philoſophia 
ade} nentitiis fabellis loci, 1. de Divin. n. 80. 4 ” 


wol E as 


TARQUINIUS:;PRISCUS. - _ 


have deferred till now to ſpeak: of Servius Tullius, Liv. 1. r. 
om we ſhall quickly ſee on the throne. He was 5,392 

a : WS © 4 Dionyſ. 
Corniculum, a city of Latium. His mother 1.4. p. 20 


ria, a lady of quality and eminent virtue, was 21 


116 


cCauſed him to be trained up in all things becomit 


chuſe a ſon-in-law, found none. among the Ro 
youth more deferving than him of that” honour, AP" 
gave him his daughter in marriage. This ne ll 
vancement, which ſeemed to place him nei i" 


to diſcharge his functions in perſon, Tullius was 1 


had left two ſons unqualified, by their age, to _ 


e 
THE REIGN OF 
as he was in the King's room, and aſleep, 4 fla 
ſeen to encircle his head. Theſe antient bet 
always attended with prodigies. At the repon 
this event, the King came into the room, 8 
body was bringing water to queneh the flame, theſt 
prevented it, and commanded the child z Not th 
touched till he awaked of his own accord. Very N 
the flame ceaſed with the child's fleep, Then 7% 
quil taking her huſband aſide: « See you (ith Wt 
that child which we educate in ſo low] a 
% know, he will one day be the light and fuppot 
% Our houſe. Wherefore, let us for the future uk 
ce our care to give him an education "Warr the er 
„ hopes we Kode conceive of him.” Prom 
time they looked upon him as their on on 


Mw of quality, and one defigned' for the e 
onours. 

He wiſely improved the inſtructions be yer 
and ſhowed in all his behaviour ſentiments and df 
fitions worthy a throne. Tarquin, when he can 


throne, far from breeding in him 'hauehtinels 4 Per 
pride, ſerved only to ſet forth his merit with md 
luſtre, and ſhow his rare endowments to better dil 
tage. The King often put him at the head of | 
army, where he always behaved with the bravery 
prudence of a conſummate general. "Whenever 
quin, whether through age or infirmities, was und 


mediate}; employed. In all the offices he had to 
tain, he diſcovered ſuch ripeneſs and wiſdom, and 
gained the people by his civil and obliging behavd 


that all the wiſhes and, ſuffrages began already 4 heard 


clare in his favour. Tanaquil had brought the K 
but one ſon, who died in the flower of his youth, 4 


| oh 


 TARQUINTUS-PRISCUS. 
--orand-fathier.”: All eyes were therefore caſt upon 
delt 25 | ad 5 |; EFT Fo "oat 

—— 'Tarquin's future fucceſſor. J g 2 3 [ 112 
50 diſtinguiſned a preference rouzed the jealouſy 
1 ambition of Ancus's two ſons. They had all. 
ng with concern ſeen themſelves removed from the 
one by the fraud of their guardian, and bote with 
watience the ſubſtitution of à foreigner in their 
ace. But they thought it the higheſt indignity and 


nvoſst diſgrace," if, from the hands of Tarquin, the 


epter ſhould not paſs atleaſt into theirs, and if they 
ould have the vexation to ſee it again deſcend to a 
ban of nothing: if in a city, here, about à hundred 
zars before, Romulus, offspring of a God, and him- 

Ha God, had, during his mortal life, wore the crow pF 
lave, ſon of a ſlave his mother, ſhould be ſeen oni 
be ame throne. What diſhonour (ſaid they to one 
another) would it reflect on Rome, and particularly 
on our family, if, whilft: the race of Ancus tubfifts; . 
the throne ſhould be open, not only to foreigners; 
but even to ſlaves P? They reſolve therefore td 
move that diſhonour with the ſword. But they wers 
o leſs incenſed againſt Tarquin himſelf than againſt 
ervius; and many reaſons induced them to begin 
ith taking away his life. For if he ſurvived his ſon- 
In-law, he might, as King, be better able to revenge 


Wc murder they ſhould commit, than a private man 


helides, in all probability, Servius being killed, Tar- 
zuin would not fail to chuſe another ſon-in-law, and 
make him his ſucceſſor. So it was agreed by the cw oO 
brothers, the King ſhould be firſt attackeec. 

They chuſe for inſtruments of their deſign two bold 
and reſolute peafants, and gave them ample-inftruc- 
tons. The peaſants: come near the entrance into the 
palace with hatchets on their ſhoulders, 'quarrelling 
wit one another, and making a great noiſe. This 
ulturbance attracts the attention of the whole guard. 
Their quarrel growing warmer, they demand to be 
heard by the King. Their clamours had now reached 


lis apartment. He was very ready to give them au- 
dlence, and hear their caſe. The Kings, to become 


13 more 
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it in the wound, they both run away. The Kingl 
the murderers are ſeia gd. 


< you by the Gods in that divine light which here: 


(1) Tuum eſt, inquit, Servi, ſi vir es, regnum: non eorum qu 


— 


. 1 : 1 
1 


| 2 F3E>-B E REIGN O F * 
more popular, were eaſy of acceſs to.allitheir ſubjaa, 
and judged their differences in perſon. / They beging 
bawl'and-ſpeak both together, continually. interryy 
ing each other. It was with difficulty they were mal 


forth the cauſe of his complaint, and relating the fl 
in the manner agreed upon beforehand#+ Will d 
King was attentively liſtening to his ſtory, the gie 
ſtrikes him on the head with his hatchet, and lem 


attendants remove him juſt expiring in their arms, and 


The whole city is immediately in an ,uproat, ax 
there is a great concourſe of people about the pal; 
Tanaquil, in the tumult, orders all the gates toly 
ſhut, and places a ſtrong guard, with a command i 
let no man go in or out. Mean while ſhe diligent 
prepares every thing to dreſs the wound, as if then 
was ſome hope: and, in cafe there ſhould be nongf 
{he takes other meaſures. Having inſtantly ſentfar 
Servius, and ſhown him her dying huſband, ſhe con 
jures him, taking him by the hand and preſenting 


to him her two grandſons, not to ſuffer his father a 
law's death to go unpuniſhed, nor his mother in- _ 
and theſe unhappy orphans to become the ſport c 

their enemies. The throne is yours (ſays ſhe) R 
you ſhow yourſelf a man, and not theirs who han + 

“ committed murder by the hands of others. Tak": : 


courage, and follow the path marked out plainly 


ce tofore ſhone round your head. Now let that ce. 


leſtial flame rouze you: now ſhake off ſlumber n- 
* deed. We, though foreigners, have reigned here 
Think then, not whence you are ſprung, but 


* what-you are. And if, rpygh concern at thi 
„ fatal accident, you cannot adviſe yourſelf, be at: 
ed by me), OO 

5 : 5 8 b 8 


! 


alienis manibus peſſimum facinus fecere. Erige te, Deoſque duces! 


quere, qui clarum hoc fore caput diyino quondam circumfulo — 


\ 


TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. - 


ras now come to himſelf, Afrer wiping of the 
o do well. She hoped they would ſee, him in a few 
jays. In the mean time it was his pleaſure the people 


5 
- Mcdingly Servius appears with the royal robes and 
Lictors, and ſeated on the throne, decides ſome cauſes 
nmediately, and upon others declares he will con- 
ſult the King. Mean while, Ancus's ſons, when they 
ard the two murderers were ſeized, imagining the 
Wing to be ſtill alive, and ſeeing the great power of 


Pometia, a city of the Volſ 1. 
Tarquin the Elder died at 


— 


portenderunt. Nune te illa cceleftis excitet flamma. Nunc expergiſ- 
cere vere, Et nos peregrini regnavimus. Qui ſis, non unde natus 
| * reputa, Si tua re ſubita conſilia torpent; at tu mea ſequere, Liv. 
Ih e, 41. IE 8 n 


— 


be grandions to Tarquin the elder, and not his own ſons. 


As the clamour and violence of the people could 
idly be reſtrained, the Queen, looking out of a. 
indow, bids them lay aſide their concern, faying, 
The King, ſtruck with a ſudden and violent blow, 
d at firſt Ioſt his ſenſes :: the wound was not deep: 


Would obey Servius, Who would. adminiſter a juſtice, 
d diſcharge the other functions of royalty.“ Ac- 


berrius, went into 29 baniſhment at Sueſſa 
EY Thr for rant tevets 
eighty years of age; 


and had reigned. thirty-eight. He left two grand- 
ons * under age, Lucius Tarquinius, and. Aruns 


* Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, in Aa long diſſertation, ſhows them to 
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l declared-King & thePeaple, N Ahr ch 
- of the. Senate. . He maintains ferural Wars, white 
© | apply. ended. le diuidis ie Neapit into nim 
_ Tribes: He effabliſbes uu Ceufus on ifarty; Hen 


- > duces the cuſtum » of: 6ufranabigng "facies. t Mala 
8 alliance betworn ube; Romans and Latng 


0 ven Hager 311 1 579 at |: "R- BH) 4 
7 . LI US Raving "governed wme' days in th 
1 King's name, and ceing his Af ority ſulticienty 
Et 06g publiſhed 4 length Tarquin's death, 6 
he was Juſt p expired. He erforme his obſequis u 
a magnificent manner, an erecte for Him 17 
monument with all the ornaments fo majeſty "Then 
he declared himſelf guardian of the you og prince 
grandſons of Tarquin, He took care Wis Aare n 
their inheritance and patrimony, and in that quil 
_ aſſumed the reins of the government. 

The Senators, offended and alarmed: at this-cop 
duct, which opened a way for an'entire*mdependene iſo: 
on their authority, concerted meaſures to prevent the 
_ conſequences, and oppoſe the rowing power of Tul. 
lius. He, fully informed of their intentions, omitted 
nothing to gain the People's favour in ſo urgent and 
deciſive a juncture. To that end, he aſſembles the 
People, - preſents to them Tarquin- s grandſons, and let. 
puts them under their protection, as he was charge 
by their dying grandfather, in words which, ſays be, 
will for ever remain engraven on my heart. © He 
briefly ſums up the important ſervices Tarquin had 
performed for the ſtate, modeſtly rehearſes his ow 
endeavours to walk in his ſteps, and his ſincere defire 
to eaſe the poor citizens. He concludes with proteſt: 
ing, that as guardian of theſe unfortunate children, 
who : are going to be expoſed, as well as himſelf, 15 


- 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 
he utmoſt danger, he has nothing e to I 
em into the hands, and a the x rotetion, of 
the Roman People, who alone for the f "Tm be 
father to them.“ e 
Tullius's ſpeech was receved wich: he: bülterep- N 
Janſe of the afſembly. Some chat were ipreſent,  _ _ 

tom he had, prepared before-hatid, cried 4. 
lle ſhould be chofen King, and the Curia be 8 
called to the eto This cry was inſtafrtl 
vl by the whole mylltitude, Tullius thought the 
motion ſhould be improved, and accordingly ſum- 75 
oned the Comitia to meet, to which were called  _ 
e people of the country. The Curiz met on the A. R. 176. 
by appointed, and all . for Tullius, they Ant. C. 
wranced him to the ro Tullius 4 — 
he throne, without giving e Heir any concern about 
the Senate's conſent, who confirmed not, according 
p cuſtom, the decree of the People. O18 DEN It 

A foreign war ſeaſonably aroſe to ſtop che domeſ- Dionyf. 
ie commotions which might be excited by the diſs? "at, 454” 
ontent of the Senators. The Vetentes were the firſt © c. ys Wl 
hat revolted. Their example was followed by the 
Ceretes and Tarquinians, and immediately all He- 
nuria was in arms. This war held twenty years with 


- 


w 


; but intermiſſion. The inroads: were frequent on both 

we es, and the two nations engaged often with Sn 
l-Mbcir forces. Servius had always the advantag 

ell in particular ſkirmiſhes, as in neral "ac Tem - 
a e triumphed three times, and in the: end reduced - 

tie tem to obedience. The twelve cities of which the 


an letrurian nation conſiſted, drained of men and mo- 
ved cy, met together in the twentieth year, and reſolved 
he, Wo ſubmit again on the fame” terms given them b) 
He arquin. Servius very readily” granted them, with 
Adel their rights and privileges. But for the Cereres; 
wi” irquinians, and Veientes, who had been the leaders 


n the rebellion, and drawn the others into their quar- 
el, he puniſhed them with confiſcation of lands, 
wich he preſently after diſtributed among thoſe that 
ere received into the number of Roman citi- 
ZENS, 
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Zens. * This S ſucceſs {cured Him, he e crown for 
SFr, 
He believed it incumbent upon 1 to oy 5 
atitude to the Goddeſs Fortuna, by whom he hui 
1 ſo. conſtantly favoured: He dedicated 0 he 
two tem les, one by.the name of Bona F ortuna, the 
In Quzi- other, of Fortuna Virilis. Plutarch mentions a thin 
P. 281. temple, dedicated alſo Servius, to Fortuna Pi, 
migenia, . becauſe ſhe 1 from his birth taken hin 
under her care. He names ſeveral others, Joey 
ſhow Tullius had always before him the change pid 
happened in his fortune, and was not aſhamed of the 

g low eſtate fram whence he was advanced. 
| itn At his acceſſion to the crown he had divided: par 
1. 4 P. ais of the lands of the public among the poor citizen 
ay TO bag. none of their own to cultivate; but we 
obli to gain a livelihood by labouring for othen 
H. fed al alſo made ſeveral laws about contracts, and 
0 — frauds committed Ade which were all approyel 

in the Comitia. _ 

Servius is remarked to be the firſt King of Rone 
that ſtamped an impreſſion on the money. It ca 
ſiſted before but of ſhapeleſs bits of copper ot lead 
of ſuch a weight. The image of a lamb was the 
firſt ſtamp, and from thence the money was calle 
Pecunia,, | 

Servius em loyed the 4-7 "TES procured him by the 
late peace with the Hetrurians, in works: both neff 
and grand. He took in mount Viminalis and mou 
Eſquilinus, each of which was capable of contain ton 
a city of a juſt extent. He gave the ground for tag out 
to build on that had no houſe, and raiſed for hin it m 
_ a palace on the fineſt part of mount Ef 

8 5 e was the laſt King that enlarged the on 

9 of the city, by adding theſe two hills to yt: 
other five. ti 
After Tullius had incloſed the ſeven hills witli Were 
the city, he divided it-into four quarters, which * mide 
named row the N hills s they contained. 


16 
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SRRVIUSTVULLIVUs. 
he three Tribes Rome was divided into by Romulus, 
he added a fourth, and placed one in each quarter. 


ln The inhabitants of mount Capitolinus, mount Palas 
ul linus, and the ſpace between theſe two hills, compoſed 
the firſt Tribe, called Tribus Palatina. They that 
te avelt in the quarter called Suburra, containing mount 

tin Cclius, made the ſecond Tribe, Which retained the 
ame of Tribus Suburrana. The inhabitants of 

un nount Eſquilinus were called Tribus Eſquilina. 


Laſtly, they that lived on the mounts Viminalis and 


* 


hid Quirinalis, bore: the name of the hills on which they prom 
ere placed, and were called Tribus Collina, or Col- lis, a bill. 
„iii, r ener wH5 

par He divided alſo the whole Roman territory into Dionyſ. _ 
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col. 


een Tribes, which, added to the other four, made ++ P.. 
nineteen. The number was afterwards increaſed at Liv. I. r. 


ver 
hers different times, and at laſt fixed to thirty-five. Tribes, © 42—44- 
al: | ſhall obſerve in the ſequ eil. | 


: 66 40645 
After this, he ſet about a regulation, the wiſeſt 
and moſt advantageous that could poſſibly be de- 


o viſed for the republic, and withal the propereſt to 
ein him the Senate, and recover the eſteem and friehd- 
ea hip of the higheſt order of the ſtate. Mr. PAbbe 
ted: Vertot, in his excellent book of the Revolutions 
ale of the Roman republic, prepares the reader for this 
mportant regulation by very judicious remarks. 
ei It will perhaps be thought ſtrange, ſays he, that 


in a ſtate governed by a King aſſiſted with a Senate, 
the laws, ordinances,. and reſale of all the delibera- 
tions, ſhould always-run in- the-People's name, with- 


t muſt be remembered, this generous. People had re- 
krved the beſt ſhare in the government. No reſolu- 


tier aſſemblies, Theſe were called at that time Co- 
mitia Curiata, or Aſſemblies by Curie, becauſe they 
were to conſiſt only of the inhabitants of Rome, di- 
mded into thirty Curiæ. Here the Kings were cho- 
en, the magiſtrates and prieſts elected, laws made, 

| and 


out any mention of the Prince on the throne® But 


ton was taken, whether for war or peace, but in 
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and quſtice adminiſtred. The King, —— ich "conſe « 
te Senate, convened theſe aſſemblies and appoint 
8 by a Senatus- onſuleum the day they W 
aan che affairs chey were to debate. Another $6 
tus:confultums was required to - confirm "war "A 

there decreed. The Prince or chief magiſtrate 


ſided in theſe aſſemblies, Rich were always: prethme 

by auſpices and ſacrifices, whereof the Patridianstul 7 

the ſole management. apogil, 
But however, ag every thing was decided OW: wh 
Aſſemblies by a plurality of volees, and the ſuffeagi (:: 
tha given man by man, rd Plebeians always outzvore BW the 
the Senate and Patricians, ſo that they uſually fm e 

+: cheirefult: of the deliberations preferably to d & 
natetand nobles: Servius Tullius, a prince ente cit 

x 4 7711 2 — notwithſtanding his regal dignity," cou orc 
not However bear that a 1 overnment ſhould ofa u. 
| depend on the meaneſt of the"pepulace'; and the the 
fore reſolved to convey the whoſe authority th e 
nobility," where by ke to find er views = e ei 
ee e on 

1 PH en wngdorcaking Was attended. with great 8 
ties. Tullius had to deal with a people of che ind 
world the haughtieſt and moſt jealous of their gi ver 

and to oblige them to part with any privilege, it W ber 
neceflary to blind them with ſome greater advanta inc 

The Romans in thoſe days were taxed ſo much a heal tur 

to the public treaſury; and as originally the form fror 

of private perſons was very near alike, they had beg con 
made liable to the ſame tax, which they continue [ 

to pH with the ſame equality, though in process ing 

time ſome were found to have much greater ela for 

than others (1). Servius repreſented im an aſſemb hun 

that the inhabitants of Rome and their riches ben ftcr] 
conſiderably increaſed by the great number of foreign | 

ers ſettled in the city, he did not think it reaſonai n 

that a poor citizen ſhould contribute as much Le 


Varro ſays, the taxes being laid on the tribes, were thera 
Eilled Tributes, and Contr ibutions. . 
wealthi 


_SERVIUS TULTIY 5 

wealthier one to the public expences : chat theſe cun- 
nibutions ought to be proportioned-to every particu- 
ur perſon's eſtate; but to know that exactly, it was 
necefſary to oblige all the citizens, under the ſevereſt 
penalties, to give in a faithful account of their effects, 
which might ſerve for à rule to make ſuch an aſſeſſ⸗ 
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oli tle the government in ſuch manner as ſhould-ſeem 
ne moſt agreeable to the public good. Purſuant to 
that reſolution, Servius inſtituted the Cenſus, which 
(a nothing elſe but a lift or ſurvey of all the Roman 


citizens, wherein were comprized their age, effects; 
profeſſion, name of their Tribe and Curia, with the 
number of their children and ſlaves. There were 


— 


enten in and about Rome, above eighty thoufand:citi- 
e ens fit to Hear arms. In this ſurvey were ineludec 
eicher the women, nor the children, or young per- 
obs under ſeventeen years of age, nor the ſlaves. 
cul Servius divided all theſe: citizens into ſix Claſſes, 


or and made up each Claſs of different Centuries, which 
bei were not companies of a hundred men, as the word 
ems to denote, but contained more or leſs accord- 
ng to the diſtinction of the Claſſes. Half the Cen- 
ei uries of a Claſs were compoſed of young citiaens 


from ſeventeen to forty-five years of age; and half 


In the firſt Claſs he put eighty Centuries, contain- 
ing none but Senators, Patricians, or perſons noted 
for their riches z who wete all to be worth at leaſt a 
hundred thouſand Aſſes *, that is, 322 I. 18 8. 4d. 
ferling (x). Theſe eighty Companies of the firſt 


counts 100 mine at leaſt for thoſe of the firſt Claſs, which anſwer to 


The People, who ſaw im this pröpafal only their 
dun relief, received it with great applauſe, and the 
whole aſſembly unanimouſly gave the King power to 


contained the older citizens from forty- ſix and upwards. 


Halicarnaſſenſis, who reckons after the manner of the Greeks, 


Livy's 100,000 aſſes. Ten aſſes make a drachma ; conſequently 


soo aſſes made 10,000. drachmas, or 100 minz. For the Attic 
9 mia was 100 drachmas. N - „ n AF ge nyt 
hi 0 Theſe computations are according to Arbuthnet, 


„ 
Claſs 
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Claſs were (as 1 ſaid) divided into two order, nach 
forty. of elderly perſons, intended for the guard. ** 
defence of the city, and forty of younger men to goꝶ 
the wars. They had all alike arms offenſive ana q 
fenſive. The offenſive were a javelin, a pike, andy 
ſword; the defenſive, a helmet, a cuiraſs, and cuiſ 


all of braſs. Under this firſt Claſs were ald ranked! 


all the cavalry divided into eighteen - Centuries, com. 
poſed of. the eee and richeſt periqns of the 


city (1). e 
The Gun, Claſs had Fay m, Cen col. 


| fiſting of thoſe who were worth; at leaſt ſeventy. y 


thouſand aſſes, or 242 l. 35: 9 d. ſterling. Tho 
were armed in much the ſame manner as the citizen 


of the firſt Claſs, except that they had no cvird, 


and carried Aly ne buckler,” inſtead, of an onl 
mield. 
In che third Class were alſo but twenty con 


with an eſtate of fifty thouſand aſſes, or 161 J. 98.24 
ſterling. They had the dame arms as the ſecond 


Claſs, except cuiſſe. 
The fourth Claſs had the fame nonmbes; of Ceansd 


ries as the ſecond and third. The eſtate was to l 
' twenty-five thouſand aſſes, or 801. 148. 7 d. ſterling; 


Their arms were a ee, buckler, a warms and4 
Pike. 


to the value of twelve thouſand five hundred aſſes of 


40 J. 78. 3 d. 2 - ſterling. ber: were en with 


ſlings and ſtones. 

Four other Centuries W e any arms follonel 
the troops, two of carpenters and ſmiths for making 
the engines of war, and two of trumpeters andibloys 


ers on the horn. The workmen belonged to the ſe. 
cond, and the two others to the fourth claſs: which] 


conſequently had each twenty- two centuries. on | 


(1) Perſons of the firſt rank, by reaſon of heir -eminence, hn 
the name of Claſſici; whence the phraſe Claſlici authores, for the mok 
approved writers, All others, of what Claſs ſoever, were ſaid to be 

Ta — | 


The 


In che fifth Claſs were thirty Centuries! with 6ffeds| 


9 


\ 
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er a — 3 of the poorer citizens. 
bey were called Proletarii, as uſeful only by 
Ae ocking the commonwealth with 2 ma on hr a 
nd 4 cauſe ans; were PN from \ going, to war, and 
ing any fax. 

nk Theſe fix Claſſes contained one hundred ninety- 
ee centuries, commanded each by an officer noted # 


hr experience and bravery. 


ey are not taken notice of by me. 


c, entirely military, and with a proſpect chiefly to 


3s great ability and profound policy cannot be ſufſi- 


eople ſhould aſſemble by centuries, when m 


hen capital crimes, and fuch as concerned the 
be ole ſtate, were to be judged. . The. aſſembly was 
i be held without the city, in the field of Mars (1). 

de be citizens were to come armed, according to the 


ke Sovereign or chief magiſtrate to convene the Co- 
ia Centuriata, as well as the Curiata; and all con- 
vi lations were to be preceded by Auſpices, which 


aye great authority to the Prince and Patrieians, who. 
ere inveſted with the principal offices of the prieſt- 
ood, It was moreover agreed, that the votes ſhould 

e taken by Centuries, whereas before they were 
bunted man by man, and that the ninety-eight. 7 
ties of the firſt Claſs ſhould give their votes firſt, - 


(1) Campus Martial was a large field lying near the Tyber on. 
ted to Mars, where the public ſports and exerciſes were performed, 
bd ſeveral public Comitia or aſſemblies were held, and for that pur- 
le were the Septa or Ovilia apartments railed in for the Tribes or 
uturies to go in one e by one to o give their * . _ 


A 


Livy and Dionyſius Halicarnadeitts: differ FL Sinks : 
cumſtances of little moment which affect not the 
ature and ſubſtance of this regulation, and. therefore : 
This diſtribution of: the ee People 8 as: ms i 


ar. Nevertheleſs Servius made ſignal uſe of it in 
e civil adminiſtration of the government; wherein 


ently admired. -- He ordered that for the future the ; 


ates were to be elected, laws made, war 67s 


iſtinction of their claſſes. It was the prerogative of 


= 
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Buy this new regulation, full of admirable wiſdon 
things were ſo eontrived, by an artful mixture of bu 
dens and advantages, that neither the poor not a 
rich had any juſt cauſe to complain. It muſt nt 
have been ſo, ſince the People bore this al n 
many years, without ſhowing 150 ſign * Ullikeg 
diſcontent, _ 

For indeed, on * fides, if there Was Pe | 
ben, it was balanced by ſome great adyantag 
When troops were to be raiſed, each of the mne 
ninety- three Centuries, except the laſt, was ob 
furniſh a certain number. of ſoldiers, and a cena 
ſum for the ſubſiſtence of the army. Now the niche 
ſort being feweſt in number, and yet making mor 
_ Centuries than the reſt, who were leſs rich and may 
numerous, were: obliged to ſerve almoſt without i 

termiſſion, and. to ſupply very large ſums ; whill ty 
inferior Claſſes, much more numerous than the prix 
eipal ones, and. divided into fewer Centuries, wenth 
war but ſeldom, and in their turn, and paid very lg 
taxes. For the ſame reaſon, thoſe who had only fron 
hand to mouth, and made the bulk of the Proj 
as they. do every where elle, were — from 15 
vice and tribute. 

And here Servius's wiſe deſigns cannot be too mud 
1 Perſuaded that men, in making war, han 
no ſtronger motive than their fortune, and readily th 
poſe. themſelyes to any danger in defence. of thei 
eſtates, he believed thoſe that had more intereſt tha 
others in the gaining of a battle, not only ought 1 
juſtice to be freer of their money and Dane 
alſo would ſerve the republic with more courage al 
zeal, At that time every one went to the wars at N 
own charge, and it was not yet the cuſtom to m 
tain the ſoldiers out of the public treaſure. Wh 
difference in a battle, between troops that hazard tht 
all, and adventurers that have nothing to loſe! 

By what I have been ſaying, it appears, the pod 
were entirely eaſed, and the burdens and contribe 


tions fell ſolely on the rich, in proportion to * f 
| elta 
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date. But on the other hand, the rich were amply 
ecompenſed, and the poor had much leſs power than 
fore. In the early times, affairs of the greateſt im- 
ortance, eſpecially the creation of the magiſtrates, 
e making or abrogating of a law, even peace and 
, were decided by the Comitia Curiata, where the 
ebeians, much more numerous, were maſters of all 


Wonveyed to the firſt Claſs, compoſed of the great 
en of Rome, all the authority of the government: 
nd without openly depriving the Plebeians of the right 
f ſuffrage, he found means by this method to render 
KG of no effect +. 
nn For the whole nation conſiſting but of one hundred 
noWincty-three Centuries, and there being ninety-eight in 
1 1 e firſt Claſs, if only ninety-ſeven were of the ſame 
{th pinion, that 1s, one more than half of the hundred 
but nety-three, the buſineſs was determined; and then 
muß e firſt Claſs, compoſed, as I ſaid, of the great men 
= Rome, formed alone the public decrees. If any 


na ra. But when theſe two Claſſes agreed 1n opinion, 
rather, when in theſe two Claſles, which together 
ade an hundred and eighteen votes, there were ninety- 
ven of one mind, the plurality was formed, and it 
as needleſs to go on to the third. Thus the meaner 
ople were without power, when the voices were 
en by Centuries; whereas, when they were counted 
7 Curiz, as the rich were confounded with the poor, 


leaſt Plebeian had as much power as the greateſt 
nator, 


ablihed by Servius, but of no great importance, 
ach hall be mentioned as occaſion requires. : 
1 muſt not forget a very uſeful law made by Ser- 


Ws, (according to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis) that 


Bs 5 + bad . — 5 : o mo | 

tribe Hec omnia in dites à pauperibus inclinata onera. Liv. 
Lradus facti, ut neque exclufus quiſquam ſuffragio videretur, & 

emma penes primores civitatis eſſet. Liv. 


LF — | 
VOL. I. K upon 


te reſolves. Servius, by the new regulation, artfully 


otes were wanted, and ſome Centuries of the firſt 
laſs diſſented from the reſt, the ſecond Claſs was 


Some alterations were in time made in the order 
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upon every birth, a piece of money ſhould be. pi 
into the temple of Juno Lucina ; upon every deat 
into the temple of Venus Libitina; upon takin 
Toga Virilis, into the temple of the Goddeſs Ju 
ventus. | 4454 | 

From that time the Comitia Curiata, or aſſembli 
by Curiæ, were held only for electing the Flaming 
(that 1s, the prieſts of Jupiter, Mars, and Romuhy 
and the Curio Maximus (1), with ſome other iner 
magiſtrates, of which there will be occaſion to ſpetk 
in the ſequel. 5 

The cuſtom of calling the Comitia Curiata was fi 
retained for form-ſake, when the military power calle 
Imperium was to be conferred on thoſe that by th 
ſuffrages of the Centuries had been raiſed to the my 
oiſtracy. | | 

Servius, it is ſaid, to complete his work, and ry 
der the Romans entirely free, had reſolved generouſly 
to reſign the crown, and reduce the government toi 
pure commonwealth, under the regency of two at 
nual magiſtrates, to be elected in a general afſembh 
of the Roman People. His death, haſtened by Ta 
quin's crime, prevented the execution of fo heroic: 
deſign. After his death was found, in his memo e 
= plan drawn up at large, as I ſhall deſcribe her 
after. Pn 
Servius having finiſhed the ſurvey of the Roman 
People, commanded all the citizens to aſſemble, und 

arms, in the field of Mars, every one in his Claſs an 
Century. Then he purified all the troops with a iP" © 
crifice of a ſow, a ſheep, and a bull, which, beto 
they were ſacrificed, were carried three times roung 
the field. The ſacrifice was called Solitaurilia, 
rather Suovetaurilia (2), and the ſolemnity Luſtrut 
as much as to ſay, Luſtration, Purification : it 8 


repeated every fifth year (3). In this Luſtrum(ﬆ Xi 
II 
(1) Or ſuperintendent of the Curiones. i : 


(2) From ſus, a ſow, ovis, a ſheep, and taurus, a bull. 

(3) Hence Luſtrum (> luendo, from paying, clearing) came to ſß 
nity the ſpace of five years. The ceremony of performing this exp! 
tory ſacrifice was called Luſtrum condere, : 4 

| cording 


(1) As 


— — 
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and, free citizens. This number ought not to ap- 
ar ſurprizing. There were above forty thouſand at 


the Romans doubled the number. After him all the 
Kings of Rome, purſuing his plan, had greatly in- 
creaſed the citizens by the incorporation of their neigh- 
bours. : 


O | — — | 1 | 
other, among the citizens the ſlaves that were made 


war (with which ſlavery began) called Mancipia (i), 
and children whoſe parents, or mothers only, were 
ſaves. The King then thought of admitting them 
into the number of citizens : his own former ſtate of 


ren: — e | ſtate 
ue every inſpired him with pity for men who otherwiſe 
might not want merit, and could be reproached only 


for their unhappy birth, or for being made priſoners 
of war. This project met at firſt with rear oppoſi ; 
tion, and was highly blamed, eſpecially by the Patri- 
cans, who thought it diſhonourable thus to confound 
laves with the citizens. Servius, in an aſſembly, la- 
boured to juſtify his intention, expreſſing himſelf with 
eat mildneſs in the following manner. He was 
ſurprized that what he meant to do for the ſlaves ſhould 
be blamed ; and that any one ſhould deſire to perpe- 
ute between liberty and ſlavery a diſtinction not made 
dy nature, but entirely owing to the caprice of chance. 
e repreſented how much the hopes of recovering or 
quiring liberty would attach ſlaves to the ſervice of 
heir maſters, He infiſted chiefly on the benefit and 
dvantages that would accrue to the republic by the 
u he intended; and ſhowed that nothing was more 
oper for a city which was forming great deſigns, and 
piring to become one day miſtreſs of the world, than 
n increaſe of inhabitants: by that means ſhe would 


() As much as to ſay, manu capti, taken by the hand of the enemy. 
KS: be 


ording to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis) there were eiglity- 
be add, but according to Livy, eighty thou- 


Romulus's death, and the union of the Albans with 


free, Of ſlaves there were two ſorts : Priſoners of 


Servius, full of the ſame views, reſolved farther to Dionyt. 
ſtrengthen the republic, by admitting, ſome way or l. 4. p. a 


26. 
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be able to ſupport herſelf with her own forces again 


the moſt formidable armies, and not want fore 

troops, which were the deſtruction of ſtates. Finally 
it was that reaſon which led the Kings his predeceſhn 
to receive into citizenſhip all the ſtrangers that offer 


to ſettle at Rome.” This ſpeech had the deſired t 


fect, and the law was unanimouſly received. | _ 
By the law, maſters were allowed to affranchiſe thei 
ſlaves, that is, give them their freedom, and adni 
them among the citizens. It ſufficed for that purpok, 
that the ſlaves whom their maſters intended to make 
free, got their name to be writ in the public regiſt, 


and gave in an eſtimate of their effects, if they hu 


any. This was the firſt way, among the Romans, d 
granting freedom to their ſlaves : Cenſu, by the Rall 
There were afterwards two other ways. „ 
The ſecond method of affranchiſing a ſlave vn 
Vindilid, by the Rod. It was introduced the yea 
after the expulſion of the Kings by Valerius Public 
when he rewarded a ſlave for diſcovering the conſp 
racy of the young Roman lords to reſtore the Ia. 
quins : The ſlave was called Vindicius, and from hi 
name the ceremony is thought to be termed Vindich 


The Prætor (for to him the office afterwards belonged 
gently ſtruck the ſlave on the head with a rod, (i 


and that moment he became free and his own maſt 


according to the poet; | 
Vindifia poſtquam meus d Pretore receſſi, 


Cur mihi non liceat, juſſit quodcungque voluntas ? 
? | PERs. Sat. 5. 


Since with his Rod the Prætor made me free, 
May I not live without controul and awe ? 


(1) The flave was brought before the Prætor by his maſter, wi 
laying his hand on the ſlave's head, ſaid, © Hunc hominem liberult 
eiſe volo; & manu emittere.” (Hence the ceremony was called m 
numiſhon.) Then the Prætor laying; the rod called Vindicta on! 
head, ſaid, © Dico eum liberum eſſe more Gong After tiih 
the Lictor, taking the rod out of the Prætor's hand, ſtruck the {ay 
ſeveral blows on the head, face, and back; that done, nothing l 
mained but Pileo donari, to receive the cap in token of liberty, ® 
to have his name entered in the roll of freemen, with the reaſon 0 
his obtaining that favour, | | 

| 
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{i is ſaid, he added another ceremony, which was to 
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12 give the ſlave a box on the ear, and turn him round *, | 


on ——— Una Quiritem | 
ered Vertigo facit.- _ „ 
8 Slaves are made citizens by turning round. Dx vp. 
br Multo majoris alapæ mecum veneunt. Prod. II. g. 
2 A box on the ear (1. e. freedom) is purchaſed of me 


Mz a much dearer rate. 


ſer, The third way of affranchiſing ſlaves was by Teſ- 
i tament. All theſe three ways are expreſſed in a paſ- 
„age of Cicero; Si neque cenſu, neque vinditta, neque 
i amento liber, &c. | 
The ſlaves thus freed were called Liberti or Liber- 
vwolW:n. The word Libertus had reference to the patron ; 
hen gs Libertus Ciceronis, Libertus Cæſaris. The word 
oh Libertinus expreſſed the ſtate or condition; Homo 
e Lertinus, a Freedman. Some authors think the Li- 
Tu bertini were the children of the Liberti ; but the other 
opinion ſeems moſt probable. 0 | 
100888 Though by their freedom they became Roman citi- 
zens, they were not admitted like the Ingenui, or 
Free-born, either among the Knights, or the Senators: 
but only to the common privileges of the People. Ac- 
cordingly they were placed in the city-tribes, which, 
as I obſerved, were the leaſt conſidered, The freed- 
| men were uneaſy to ſee themſelves confined there, 
„ ad ſo managed that they over-ran the country-tribes ; 
where they were introduced by Appius Claudius the 
ind-man in his Cenſorſhip. But that irregularity 
which threw diſorder and confuſion into the aſſemblies 
of the People, by giving power to the populace thus 
diſperſed through all the Tribes, was quickly re- 
trained by Q. Fabius Rullus; and that ſervice was 
deemed ſo important to the ſtate, that it gained him 
the ſirname of Maximus, which his victories could not 


* Quos manumittebant, alapa percuſſos circumegiſſe, atque ita de 
Manu miſiſſe. ISIQDOR, I. 9. | ; 


In Topic, 


Liv. I, 45. | 
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do. We find allo in the year of Rome 542, thy lng 


thing revived: by the Cenfors Paulus Æmilius and Fly 

A minius ; which ſhows Q. Fabius's regulation cou 

5 not ſtand long againſt the reſtleſs ſtruggles of the Po 

Y pulace. About fifty years after, the old regulation 

were re-eſtabliſhed, and T. Sempronius Gracchus th 

Hp Cenſor, included all the freed-men in the Eſquilne 

„lib. z de Tribe: an act that merited the praiſes of Cicero, a 
orat. u. 38. to which that orator aſeribes the ** of the ſtate 

As to military ſervice, a great difference was a0 

made between the freedmen and ancient citizens. The 

ſea-ſervice was leſs eſteemed among the Romans tha 

the land: and for the marine it was that the freedme 

were ufually liſted. Upon extraordinary occaſion 

| they were alſo employed in the land-forces, as appem nd 

- Liv.l.9. in ſeveral paces of Livy. But how rarely this ws :: 

1 10. c. 22. done, is evident from a paſſage in the epitome of em 

ILXXIVth book at the time of the ſocial war, when 

it is ſaid, the freedmen then firſt began to ſerve in the De 

armies : Libertini tunc primùm militare cæperunt. Fun Wc. 

that time, very probably, the thing became uſual al co 

cuſtomary. 3 8 

The freedmen, out of gratitude for fo great a be- I th 

nefit as liberty, thought it a duty as well as an honour inf 

to bear the name of their benefactors. And therefore ie 

they took the two firſt names of their patron, to which bare 

they added their own for ſirname (1). We know tw 

freedmen of Cicero, one called Marcus Tullius Tim ere 

and the other Marcus Tullius Laurea. © nd 4 

In this cuſtom, eſtabliſhed by Servius, of admitting il e 

freedmen among the citizens, appears a character d ens 

goodneſs, humanity, and equity, by which the Romans pu. 

were always diſtinguiſhed ; and withal, a great ſtock Mitter 

of wiſdom and policy which redounds to that princes Wein: 

honour. Not to mention the multitude of cities . 


(1) The Ingenui or free-born had three names; 1. Prænomen, a K 
ſwering to our Chriſtian name. 2. Nomen, anſwering to the Grecia elk 7 
patronymics. 3. Cognomen, to diſtinguiſh families. The freedwel 
took the Prænomen and Nomen of their Patron, and prefixed them 


to their own. The Prænomen was not given till the aſſuming the Bw" . 
Toga virilis, or manly gown. | | 
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SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


ren by this law to the republic, with how. many ex- 
Jlent ſubjects was the ſtate enriched by it? Though 
could give no other inſtance but Terence, does not 
ome glory in the works of that African flave, by 


r made a Roman? | | 
non WW Servius, after theſe domeſtic regulations, ever poſ- _ 
te ed with great, but withal pacific deſigns, thought of 
un Wi. :king Rome the centre and metropolis of Latium, 
a the common bond of union between her and the 
e. atines. The Latine nations had by force of arms 


en ſubdued more than once: he undertook to bind 


The en to Rome with the cords of religion and friend- 
ta >. To that end, he had long ſince endeavoured to 
men Win the amity and efteem of the Latine great men, 
frequently having them with him, by treating them 
cas ndly and civilly, and ſhowing them great reſpect, 
vs iT: their private converſations he often repreſented to 
deem, that peace and concord were the greateſt impro- 
ere ers of the weakeſt ſtates, whilſt by diſcord the moſt 
the WWW owerful monarchies were brought to deſtruction. He 
on WW tanced in Amphictyon, who eſtabliſhed in Greece 
and council or afſembly, wherein the whole nation in 


omunction laboured unanimouſly to preſerve between 
| the cities a ſtrict union, and to aid one another a- 


darin the common enemy. He ſpoke to them like- 
y ſe of the Ionians and Dorians, who at the common 
Ic 


barge built temples, to which they all repaired on 
ertain days with their wives and children. There they 
tered together ſacrifices and oblations to the Gods, 
nd attended their traffic and commerce. The feſti- 


ens of the moſt cordial friendſhip, if there were any 
liputes between the cities, or cauſes of complaint, the 
llicrences were amicably determined by arbiters ap- 
onted on purpoſe, whoſe ſentence was deciſive. Ser- 
ws exhorted the Latines to do the fame. The great 
en readily came into his project, and were followed by 
heir reſpective cities. Accordingly, the Latines joined 
ih the Romans in building at the common expence a 
emple to Diana on mount Aventine, where the people 
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136 HE REIGN OF 
of each city met every year to offer ſacrifices, exerci 
commerce, and decide by arbitration private gif 
ences. This was, in the Latines, a tacit confeſſq 
that Rome was their capital, which had been before te 
occaſion of fo many wars. The courſe of the if 
tory will ſhow how conducive this alliance with the 
Latines was to the grandeur of Rome, which in ſom 
meaſure doubled her ſtrength, and what a bleſlingy 
a ſtate is an able Prince, truly capable of governug 
who has great views, and is attentive to all the dug 
of royalty. | | - 1 005 
Ihe treaty then concluded by Servius with the Ln 
tines was engraven on a brazen pillar, which, in t 
time of Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis, was ſtill to be ſen 
in the temple of Diana. It was Latin, but inſcribe 
in Greek letters, ſuch as were antiently uſed in Gree: 
which, favs that hiſtorian, 1s no flender proof that the 
founders of Rome were originally Grecians. The 
likeneſs between the Latin and the old Grecian letten 
is confirmed by a paſſage in Pliny +. ; 
Dionyſ. Servius thought to crown all his great actions mh 
1. 4. P. 232. reſigning the royalty, and making Rome a common 
Lei, wealth; and had already deſcribed in a memoir th 
c. 45—483. whole mode] of the new government, when a death 
| which may be called untimely, though he was of 
great age, prevented the execution of ſo noble a df 
ſign. In relating the circumſtances of his tragicalend 
I muſt look back a little. 
Servius had two daughters by Tarquinia, daughtt 
of Tarquinius Priſcus. When they were marriage 
able, he gave them to their couſin- germans, that prince? 
two grandſons. His ſons-in-law met each in tht 
ſpouſes diſpoſitions entirely oppoſite to their gemi 
and temper. Lucius, the elder brother, a man darly 
haughty, and cruel, had a wife of a meek, reaſonabl 
ſpirit, full of tenderneſs and reſpect for her faihe! 
Fa erat confeſſio, caput rerum Romam eſſe; de quo toties ami 
certatum fuerat. Liv. -j 
+ Veteres Græcas fuiſſe eaſdem penè quæ nunc ſunt Latinæ, ind 
cio erit Delphica tabula antiqui ris, quæ eſt hodie in Palatio, 
. d. 38. Anal 
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SERVIUS TULLIUS. 
nactable, found in young Tullia one of your bold en- 


Fortune, ſays Livy *, ſeems to have avoided the con- 


on firm and laſting foundations. 

Young Tulla, as I ſaid, violent and impetuous, per- 
ceiving neither ambition nor daringneſs in her huſband, 
bore with uneaſineſs his peaeeable temper, by her call- 
ed indolence and cowardice. Inclined entirely to the 


him, as a man of ſpirit, as a prince worthy his birth. 
She ſpoke with contempt of her ſiſter, for ſo ill ſecond- 
ing fuch a huſband. Likeneſs of temper and inclina- 
tions quickly united L. Tarquin and young Tullia . 
In the private converſations which ſhe often procured 
with her brother-in-law, ſhe uſed the moſt injurious 
and contumelious language, to inſpire him with a 
contempt for her huſband and ſiſter. She ſaid, Ir 
would have been much better for them both to remain 
unmarried, than to be joined to tempers contrary to 
their own, and forced by the ſtupidity of others ſhame- 
fully to languiſh away their time. If the Gods had 
oven her the huſband ſhe deſerved, ſhe would ſoon 
behold in her family the crown ſhe ſaw in her father's.” 
It was not hard to infuſe her ſentiments into the prince, 
and bend him to her deſigns. They immediately 
plotted the death, the one of her huſband, the other of 
iis wife: and after the execution of the double mur- 
cer, they joined together their fortunes and furious 


tough he dreaded the fatal conſequences of it. 


fon but Servius's life, the thirſt of dominion quickly 
carried them from their firſt crime to another ſtill more 


Forte ita inciderat, ne duo violenta ingenia matrimonio jungeren- 
tur; fortuna credo populi Romani, quo diuturnius Servii regnum eſ- 
let. conſtituique civitatis mores poſſent. Liv. 

f CO celeriter ſimilitudo eos, ut ferè fit malum malo aptiſſi- 
mum. LIY. TIE ; | 


Aruns, the younger brother, much more humane and 
terprizing women, by of the blackeſt deeds. 


junction of two violent tempers, to prolong Servius's 
reign, and enable him to ſettle the government of Rome 


other Tarquin, ſhe ceaſed not to praiſe, admire, extol 


tempers in marriage, which Servius dared not oppoſe, 


As they now ſaw no other obſtacle to their ambi- 


horrible; | 
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horrible; that fury, which Tarquin had always by 
his fide, not letting him reſt night or day, for fear of 
loſing the fruit of her firſt, parricides. What worg 
did ſhe not uſe ?-< She had indeed found a man thy 
« was called her huſband, and with whom ſhe migh 
<« live in a private and diſhonourable ſervitude ; not; 
prince who thought himſelf worthy a throne, who n 
« membered he was grandſon to King Tarquin, and 
« choſe rather to ſeize the ſcepter than wait for it. I 
« you are the man I imagine myſelf married to, 
« call you my huſband, my lord, and my King. Bu 
« if not, my condition is ſo far altered for the work, 
&« as I find here wickedneſs joined to cowardice, Dar 
<«< only, and you will meet no obſtacle. You need not, 


like your grandfather, croſs the ſeas, or travel to 


« Rome from Corinth or Tarquinii to acquire with 
« difficulty a foreign kingdom. Your houſhold Gods, 
<« the image of your grandfather, the palace you ar 
« in, the throne you daily behold, the name of Tar: 
% quin, all create and ſalute you king. If you want 
c courage for theſe things, why do you ſtill diſappoint 
<« the city? why do you-appear like a prince that er. 
4 pects to reign ? Be gone 5m hence to Tarquinii or 
* Corinth: return back to your firſt original, mon 
like your brother than grandfather,” * 
With ſuch language ſhe inceſſantly ſpurred him on, 
and herſelf too, by comparing herſelf to Tanaquil, who, 
though a ſtranger in Rome, had twice together diſpoſed 
of the ſcepter, firſt to her huſband, then to her ſon- in. 
law ; whilſt ſhe, ſprung from royal blood, could do 
norhing towards giving or taking away the crown. 
Tarquin, encouraged by the ſpeeches of this domeſ 
tic fury, throws off all reſtraint, and reſolvedly pur- 
ſues the wicked deſign. He labours to gain the Sena 


* 


* Situ is es, cui nuptam eſſe me arbitror, & virum & regem appello! 
ſin minus, eo nunc pejus mutata eſt res, quod iſthic cum ignavia 
ſcelus. Quin accingeris? Non tibi ab Corintho, nec ab Tarquiniis, ut 
patri tuo, peregrina regna moliri neceſſe eſt. Dit te penates, patru- 
que, & patris imago, & domus regia, & in domo regale ſolium, 
nomen Tarquinium creat vocatque regem. Aut fi ad hæc parum e 
animi, quid fruſtraris civitatem ? quid te ut regium juvenem conſpic 
ſinis? Faceſſe hinc Tarquinios, aut Corinthum. Devolvere retro © 
ſtirpem, fratri ſimilior quam patri. LIv. a 
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SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


by K eſpecially of the new creation. He reminds them 
r of e what his grandfather had done for them, and urges 
8 tem to ſhow their gratitude to him. He engages the 


auth to him by preſents, and daily increaſes his party 
by his affability, and by r of himſelf, 
-hilſt he loads the King with the blackeſt aſperſions. 

When he thought the proper hour was come to diſ- 
over his intention, furrounded with a guard he abrupt- 
y enters the Forum. Fear ſeizing all, he advances to 
te Senate-houſe, ſeats himſelf on the throne, and or- 
gers the Senators to be conyened in King Tarquin's 
name. They inſtantly aſſemble, ſame prepared before- 
hand, others for fear their abſence ſhould be deemed a 
time; the greateſt part ſurprized and troubled at fo 
ſtrange and unexpected an event, and believing Ser- 
ius undone, Then Tarquin begins with ſaying, 
« Servius, a ſlave, and the ſon of a flave, after the un- 
« worthy death of his grandfather, had ſeized the 
kingdom by the practices of a woman, without the 
F cuſtomary interregnum, without the ſuffrages of the 
« People, or the conſent of the Senate. Thus born, 
chus created King, he had been a protector of thoſe 
that like himſelf were ſprung from the dregs of the 
people, and out of hatred to a noble extraction, he 
had diſpoſſeſſed the Patricians of their lands, to give 
them to perſons of the meaneſt condition. The 
* burdens and taxes which before were equally divid- 
* ed, were by him thrown upon the nobles alone. 
He had eſtabliſhed the Cenſus for no other end but 
to expoſe to envy the fortune of the rich, and to have 
-wherewithal to gratify his creatures, that is, the 
* meaneſt and moſt beggarly part of the city.“ 

Servius, upon information of what paſſed in the 
Senate, comes in whilſt Tarquin was thus haranguing : 
and with a loud voice cries out the moment he ſees him 
on the throne, What! Tarquin, dare you, while I 1 
am alive, to call the Senate, and fit in my throne ?” 
Tarquin fiercely replied, He fat in his grandfather's. 
eat, to which a grandſon had more right than a ſlave: 
dervius had too long inſulted his betters, and _ 
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their patience.” Their favourers, on both ſide 
made a great noiſe, the People at the ſame time ruſe 
into the Senate, and it appeared the quarrel was to be 
decided by force. | e 

Then Tarquin, ſeeing a neceſſity of coming to er 
tremities, as he was young and vigorous, takes thegl 
man by the waſte, carries 155 out of the aſſembly, ad 
throws him down the ſteps into the Forum; then u. 
turns into the Senate. Servius, all over bruiſed, and 


more dead than alive, was led towards his palace by 2 
few officers that had not deſerted him out of fear. H 


had ſcarce reached the ſtreet called Vicus Cyprius (ij 
when he was overtaken and murdered by perſons ſent 
after him by Tarquin. It is believed, and with gien 
probability, that the deed was done by Tullia's advice 
It is certain, ſhe haſtily came forth at the firſt noiſe 
and croſſing the Forum in her chariot, without anyre- 
gard to the decencies of her ſex, or the manners of the 
time, drove to the Senate, called out her huſband, and 
firſt ſaluted him King. He ordered her immediately 
to withdraw out of the tumult. When, in her return, 
ſhe came to the end of the Cyprian ſtreet, the coach: 
man, turning to the left to go up the Eſquiline hull, 
{topped ſhort ſtruck with horror, and ſhowed his mi 


treſs Servius's body covered with blood. The light 


ſerved only to exaſperate and harden Tullia. The 
Furies, avengers of her ſiſter and huſband (ſays Liyy) 
quite bereaved her at that inſtant of her reaſon : ſo that 
forgetting, not only the ſentiments of nature, but even 
of humanity, ſhe ordered the chariot to be driven over 
her father's body, which occaſioned the ſtreet to bt 
called Vicus Sceleratus (the ſtreet of wickedneſs). Sit 
entered her houſe as in triumph, ſure of reigning for the 
future, and rejoicing within herſelf for the happy ſuc- 


ceſs of her villanies. So many horrors would leem 


incredible if the effects of ambition were not known. 
Servius Tullius reigned forty years. Had the bel: 
prince in the world been his ſucceſſor, he would hate 


(1) Cyprius, ſays Varro, ſignifies in the old Sabine language, good 
or happy. | 
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TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 
ſound it difficult to equal his reputation, ſo mild and 
ntle had his reign been. Tarquin carried his inhu- 
manity ſo far as to deny him the funeral ſolemnities of 
King. His body was by his widow Tarquinia con- 


veyed in the night to his tomb with a few friends only; 


„ 


, as if ſhe had ſurvived her huſband but to pay 
4 tim theſe laſt duties, ſhe died Prefect after. 


- 
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e NEON of TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 
ice 


Tarquin governs tyrannically. He makes the. Latines his 
friends : deſtroys Turnus Herdonius, who oppoſes bis 
deſigns : concludes a treaty with the Latines : eretts a " 
temple to Fupiter Latialis. His war with the Sabines: | 


n be takes the city of Cabii hy firatagem. Tarquin during 
mn peace builds the Capitol. The Sibyl's books. Brutus at- 
* tends two of his ſons to Delphos. C baracter of Brutus. 
" Siege of Ardea. Fatal death of Lucretia, which occa- 
wi frons the expulſion of the Kings. State of Rome. 


ARQUIN aſcended the throne, without the ob- R _ 
ſervance of any of the laws which till then had Ant. C. 
been practiſed : nor was the royalty conferred on him 3 
eiter by People or Senate. His after-condu& was I 4 P. 2 
agreeable to ſuch beginnings, and juſtly procured him —246. 
de firname of Superbus, the Proud; which word, in 


. 5 i c. 42 
the Latin tongue, joins the idea of cruelty to that of ©. 


2 pride. 
* At his very acceſſion to empire, he began to affect 
em © air of haughtineſs and pride, not only to the peo- 


ple, but the nobles themſelves who had promoted his 
advancement. He entirely altered the diſcipline of the 
Kings his predeceſſors : ſubverted the wiſeſt regulations, 
and trampling upon the laws of equity, purſued in all 
us actions the methods of tyrannical and arbitrary 
95 power. 
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THE REIGN OS: 
ower. He appointed a guard of the molt reſyly 
2 he could find, whether Romans or foreigners, g 


armed them with fwords and lances. Their buſing [ 
was to ſtand centry by night round the palace, tow wy 
tend him by day wherever he went, and continuyy * 
watch for his ſafety. He feldom came abroad, et 
never at regular hours. He held his councils in pym go 
with his moſt truſty friends, rarely in public, nor di me 
he conſult the Senate on any affair. His guards fi cre 
fered no man to approach him that was not ſent fu vit 
and they that were admitted to his audience, far fun to! 
being favourably received, met with ſevere looks ent 
threatening language, capable of breeding terror; the 
happy was that man, whoſe fear was his only punih the 
ment. | | infa 
When Tarquin thought his power firmly eſtablil. | 
ed, he ſuborned the moſt profligate of his creatures be, 
inform againſt ſuch eminent citizens as he had a mind arm 
to deſtroy. He began with thoſe that he knew were lab 
not in his intereſt, and had ſhown indignation at Ser. ene. 
vius's death. He. proceeded to ſuch as difliked the con 
new government: then he attacked the wealthieſt per. the 
ſons of Rome; for, under ſuch a prince, riches be. uri 
come a crime. Informations were brought again Mat 
thoſe he wanted to diſpatch, as guilty of various of- dd 
fences, and chiefly for attempts upon his perſon. Upon WMWCirc 
general accuſations, without any manner of proof, he Han a 
condemned ſome to death, and others to baniſhment. ¶ proc 
He ſeized all their eſtates, with a ſmall part of which Wide: 
he rewarded the informers. The dread of theſe unjult D 
proſecutions drove from Rome a great number of the Wien 
Principal citizens. Some were put to death without had 
any noiſe, others carried by force from their houſes: fend 
ſome ſeized in the country and cruelly murdered, whole N Ter. 
bodies could not be found after their death. By theſe 0n tl 
unjuſt and cruel proceedings he deſtroyed the beſt part til a 
of the Senate, and filled not the vacancies, to render ſanor 
that body the more contemptible by the ſmallneſs of depu 
their number, and prevent their complaints of not be: Where: 
ing conſulted. For war, peace, treaties, alliances, fand 


Tarquil 
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either of People or Senate. | 


witneſſes of what pa 


infallibly condemned to the ſevereſt puntſhments. 


O 


contents and commotions. To that end, he courted 
the alliance of one of the principal Latine nobles, Oc- 
tavius Mamilius, to whom he married his daughter. 
Mamilius reſided at Tuſculum, where his high Virth, 


Circe, gave him the firſt rank. He was alſo reckoned 
an able warrior and experienced general. This alliance 
procured him the amity of all the powerful and con- 
lderable perſons among the Latines. 

Depending therefore upon a ſtrong aſſiſtance from 
thence, he thought of a war with the Sabines, who 
had thrown off the yoke after Servius's death. To that 
end he appointed a meeting of the Latine cities at 
Terentina. All the deputies repaired thither very early 
on the day fixed by himſelf. Tarquin made them wait 
tl almoſt ſun- ſet. Moſt of the deputies were very 
angry at his delay. But eſpecially Turnus Herdonius, 
geputy of Aricia, powerful for his riches and friends, 
fercely inveighed againſt Tarquin, of whoſe arrogance 
ad pride he gave ſeveral inſtances in his conduct, and 


8 


Tarquin tranſacted all by himſelf, without the advice 


He prohibited by an edit, both in town and coun- 
try, all the aſſemblies, wherein the ſame Curia or neigh- 
bouring villages uſed to meet for the celebration of 
ſeſtivals and ſacrifices, leſt the citizens thus aſſembled 
hould form ſome deſign againſt his perſon or goyern- 
ment. Moreover, he had ſpies in every place, who 
crept into all e and entertahiments, to be 

ed, and who frequently began firſt 
to ſpeak ill of the King, for the better diſcovering the 
ſentiments of others. They failed not inſtantly to make 
their report to the Tyrant; and whoever had let fall 
the leaſt word againſt the preſent ſtate of affairs, was 


ened with a foreign ſupport againſt the domeſtic diſ- 


&quced by him from Telegonus, fon of Ulyſſes and 
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How well ſettled ſoever Tarquin's authority might Dionyf. = 
be, he reflected, that a power eſtabliſhed by force of 1 4 8 
arms alone, in contempt of the moſt ſacred laws, was Liv. En: © 
liable to ſtrange revolutions, if it was not ſtrength- © 4 
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particularly his contempt, in not coming to the aff 
Bly which was called by himſelf. "Whit 1 — 
ſpeaking, Tarquin arrived. A profound ſilence cn 
ſued, and all the deputies roſe up to ſalute him. Th, 
King began with making excuſe for coming ſo lar 
alledging he was detained by an arbitration between 
father and ſon. © Such an arbitration (replies Turnyy 
is of all others the ſhorteſt: the ſon. need anly N 
<« told, unde obeys his father, miſchief will be 
« fall him.“ Upon ſaying theſe words, Turnus with 
drew, and it being now late, the aſſembly was put of 
to next day. | Tu „ 
Tarquin was not of a temper patiently to bear ti 
affront he had received. He preſently projects a r. 
venge which none but himſelf would have thought 
He bribes with money Turnus's ſervants that brought 
his baggage; and engages them to ſuffer arms to he 
. conveyed in the night to their maſter's lodgings, and 
concealed among the baggage. The thing was done 
ſpeedily, and without noiſe. W Tn 
On the morrow, before day, Tarquin ſends forthe 
deputies upon an urgent affair of the utmoſt impor: 
tance. He tells them, „His coming yeſterday ſo hu 
to the aſſembly was by a particular providence of the 
Gods, and for the ſafety. of them all. Turnus had 
plotted all their deaths to become ſole maſter of the 
Latines ; and would have executed his project the day 
before, if the perſon he chiefly aimed at had not de- 
layed his coming. His invectives againſt him ver 
owing to the vexation of being diſappointed :. but hi 
wicked deſign was only deferred; he did'not-queſti 
but he was to come that morning to the aſſembly mit 
a band of armed conſpirators : for he had received ii 
telligence that a great quantity of arms had been con- 
veyed to his houſe. It was eaſy as well as important 
to know the truth, and therefore deſired them to ac 
company him to Turnus's lodgings.” | 
Turnus's violent temper, his yeſterday's ſpeech, and 
Tarquin's coming fo late, which might indeed have 
cauſed the project to be delayed, rendered the * 
0 e 
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ems dot improbable. | They go therefore with an inclina- 1 
— tion to believe the fact, but determined however not ' i 
Is give credit without the teſtimony of their n eyes, 1 


rand the ſight and touch of the words. At their com- 
| 


f na to the houſe, the guards ſurround Turnus, waked 3 

en! 8 ; | PULLUGIG Kung Y 
e de noiſe. Every corner is ſearched, and the arms Y 
1 * produced. The truth of the 0 nſpiracy is no longer —_— 
ts. WY coubted. The aſſembly is immediately called, and = 
i Turnus brought thither bound hand and foot. The " 
of WY fight of the arms, which were expoſed. to view in the 


middle of the room, raiſed ſuch indignation, that, with- 
cout hearing the accuſed, the deputies, terrified, and 
ſtill trembling for fear of their ſuppoſed danger, con- 
a (emned him to die. He was immediately executed, 
by being thrown into the head of the Ferentine ſpring, 


15 and drowned under a hurdle covered with ſtones (77... 
ſo A moment's reflection and examination in cool 7 
one blood, would have quickly diſpelled this chimerical 
plot, arid ſhown the calumay in its true colours, by a "i 
the thouſand groſs contradictions which muſt have been n 
par viſible to perſons of the leaſt penetration. But paſſion, n, 
blind and deaf, neither ſees nor hears any thing, and 
the WW hits the door againſt reaſon and truth. 9 


had Tarquin was thanked in full aſſembly for the im- 
the WW portant ſervice done by him to the whole Latine na- 

on, in delivering the heads of the cities from ſo immi- 4 
de. nent danger; and in reward of his falſe accuſation, ac- .. i 
yen 00 1edged ſovereign of the whole country, on the 
t his eme terms and with the ſame honours as his grand- 
ton father Tarquin had been before him. a | .= 
with Tarquin, by this reſolution, peaceable poſſeſſor of Dionyf. i 

| in tc empire of the Latines, ſent to the Volſci and!“ P. 28e. 
con; klernici to enter into his alliance and friendſhip. Of 
una the Volſci, only the Ecetranians and Antiates ac- 9 


* ecpted his offers: the Hernici were more compliable, 4 

and all came into the league. * A 

ad for the ſtrengthening of theſe new alliances, Tar- _ 

have” propoſed erecting a temple common to the Ro- 3 

hing 1) Ut indicta cauſa, novo genere lethi, ad caput a uz Ferentinæ, "i 
not uperne injecta, faxifque congeſtis mergeretur, Liv. I. 1. c. 51. 
Vorl. 7 M0 mans, 


: 
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mans, Latines, and Hernici, that in a yearly meetin 
f all in the ſame place, they might ſacrifice and fe 
together, and treat of their common affairs.” Tatquin 
project was univerſally approved, and a hill which 
commands Alba, and lies almoſt in the center of La 
tium, was choſen for the general meeting. In that 
place, where Jupiter was afterwards worſhipped by the 
name of Latialis, Tarquin ordered ſacrifices to be of. 
fered in the name of xm Romans and all the Latine 
cities, fairs to be kept, and feafts to be made, for the 
preſervation of union and commerce between all theſe 
nations. People from forty-ſeven different cities re. 
_* paired to theſe annual feaſts, which were ever after ver 
punctually celebrated, and were called Feriæ Latina. 
It is obſervable, the conſuls never took the field 
nor went into the provinces, before they had viſited 
the temple of Jupiter Latialis, and folemnized the 
Feriæ Latinæ, which they appointed themſelves at 

what time they pleaſed. | 1 
Dionyſ. If Tarquin was an unjuſt King in peace, he was not 
Nap P. 259 in like manner an ill general in war *: but in that re- 
1. ſpect would have been as famous as the Kings his pre- 
c. 33. deceſſors, had not his other faults eclipſed the luſtre of 
his martial virtues and exploits. More ſecure than 
ever of his authority after the renewal of the treaties 
with the Latine cities, he reſolved to march againſt 
the Sabines, and particularly the Volſci, who had re. 


and had ravaged the Roman territory. He gave the 
Volſci battle on their borders, ſlew great numbers of 
their men, put the reſt to flight, and forced them into 
Sueſſa-Pometia, one of their beſt cities. He beſieged 
it in form, and after a long and brave reſiſtance took 
it by ſtorm. Tarquin, maſter of the city, put all to 
the ſword that were found in arms. The booty was 
_ conſiderable, a tenth part of which he reſerved for 
building the Capitol. 


Nec, ut injuſtus in pace rex, ita dux belli pravus fuit. Quum ea 


cori offeciſſet. Liv. 


fuſed to enter into the league accepted by the Latines, 


arte zquaſiet ſuperiores reges, ni degeneratum in aliis huic quoque de-. 
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He met with greater difficulty iti taking Gabii, a 
Latine city, and was at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 


Gabii ſtood about a hundred ſtadia (or furlongs) from 
Rome, in the road to Præneſte. He did not, however, 


deſpair of taking it, and only uſed ſtratagem inſtead 


of force, which had been ſo unſucceſsful. * Sextus, the 
eldeſt of his three ſons , with his father's conſent - fled 
to Gabii, complaining © of Tarquin's inſupportable 
cruelty. He lamented his misfortune in terms capable 
of moving the hardeſt heart. He told them, Being 
in danger every moment of loſing his life by the hands 
of his father, he had with difficulty eſcaped from his 
fury, and was come to them for refuge. If they re- 
fuſed to receive him, he would go from city to city 


„ 
Dionyſ. 


J. 4+ P- 252. 2 


W > 
Liv. ;” 1. 
C. 53—38. 2 | 


till he found thoſe that would defend children againft 


the cruelty of fathers. And perhaps they that afford- 
ed him protection would have no. cauſe to repent it.“ 
The Gabians looked upon his coming as a particular 
providence, and gave him an extraordinary reception. 

He was loaded with honours, and admitted into all 
their councils. When any other matter was under 
debate, he readily ſubmitted to the opinion of the 
Gabians, as better acquainted with the affairs of their 
country than a foreigner, like him ; but as for the war 
vit the Romans, as he perfectly knew the ſtrength of 
tie two nations, and how his father was hated and de- 

teſted by 'the Romans, he concealed not his belief that 

he could ſpeak. on that ſubje&,more knowingly than 

others. And indeed, he drew into his ſentiment the 

principal Gabians. War with the Romans was re- 

folved, He was himſelf put at the head of a ſtrong 
party, ſent out to plunder the lands of the enemies, and 

aways returned with a conſiderable booty. He fo 

gained the confidence of the Gabians, that he was 

choſen their general. Under his conduct they had 

aways the advantage in their engagements with the 
Romans. Theſe good ſucceſſes rendered him almoſt 

5 abſolute at Gabii as Tarquin was at Rome. | 


He was the youngeſt according to Livy. Minimus ex tribus erat. 


he: N 
| L i 8 Sextus, 


. . 
: . Sextus, perceiving the hour come of reaping; the 
fruit of his impoſtures, ſent, unknown to the, Gabian, 


"gueſſed his father's meaning. He puts to de 
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a man to his father, to tell him his ſituation, and 
know his commands. Tarquin, unwilling to truſt tie 
meſſenger with any verbal anſwer to his ſon, leads hin 
into the garden, where grew. a great many poppies 
There, walking in a grave and thoughtful poſture, he 
amuſes himſelf with ſtriking off the heads a higheſ 
poppies : and having taken ſeveral turns, ſends back 
the meſſenger with no other anſwer *. . Sextus eaſy 
eath on 
various pretences the perſons of the greateſt credit x 
Gabii, and become maſter by the cruel dexterity of 
ſtriking off heads, betrays the city at laſt to the Re. 
mans. „„ 0 Ot. oo RS: Habs 1% pt} 47 

The Gabians expected the ſevereſt and moſt inhy- 
man treatment. They were agreeably deceived: Tar 


quin neither executed nor baniſhed a ſingle perſon f 
He deprived no man of his eſtate or dignity. He ; 
ſeemed to forget the character of tyrant to aſſume tha : 
of King, and aſſembling the Gabians, told them be c 
would reftore them their eſtates and their city. H 
acted thus for the farther ſecuring the empire of Rome l 
by their means, perſuaded that the. fidelity of te e. 
conquered people, whom he treated with ſo much 0 
humanity, would for the future be his ſtrongeſt ſo- .. 

port, and that full of gratitude they would uphold hin 
and his children on the throne. Had he treated te t 
Romans in that manner, he would have had no oc ve 
ſton for a foreign aid againſt his own ſubjects. Bu 8. 
he could not remember, that the ſtrongeſt bulwark d ve 
the throne is the love of the people Trg. nn, 
That the Gabians might have nothing to fear for tis up 
future, and might conſider as ſure and laſting the iſ gr. 
vour he had granted them, he wrote with his own hand pu 

the terms on which he received them into his protec 
* Thraſybulus of Miletium had formerly given the ſame advice tf N 


Periander tyrant of Corinth, and much after the ſame manner. 
I [Regi] unum eſt inexpugnabile munimentum, amor civium, $i) 
de clem. : . I, C. 19. * 4 5 i . | 

4 « ; : | 1 
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| and friendſhip, confirmed from that time the treaty of "2 
alliance by 4 ſolemn oath on the victims that were ſa. 


— 


the e crifced. We have at this day (ſays Dionyſius Hali- 

au, carnaſſenſis) Tarquin's treaty: with the Gabians. It is 

co be {een in the temple of Jupiter Fidius, (called by 

| the the Romans Sanctus * on a wooden ſhield covered 

hin WW wich the hide of an ox ſacrificed on that occaſion. The Pionyſ. 
es, articles of the ' treaty, written in old characters on P 5 
ede hide, are ſtill legible. This done, he makes his b 


eldeſt fon Sextus King of Gabii, and returns with his 


ack forces to Rome. He afterwards advanced in like 
ach manner two other ſons, . over Cireæum, and — 
00 Ticus over Signia. 

It at 


Tarquin, freed, at leaſt in Shs err the wonbles Dionyt. 
of war, turned his thoughts to the works left unfiniſh- P: 245 
ed by his grandfather. He undertook to carry to tje 
Tyber the ſubterraneous paſſages for conveyance of 
the water and filth. of the city, which were but juſt be- 
gun, and ſurround with porticos, for a ſhelter to the 
pectators, the - amphitheatre raiſed by Tarquinius 
Priſcus : works, that the magnificence of Auguſtus's 
age (ſays T Livy) could hardly equal. The meaner 
fort of people were great ſufferers by them, for Ta- 
quin, as covetous as cruel, paid them very poorly, and = 
treated them harſhly. Particularly the perſons employ- 
ed in digging the ſubterraneous canals endured a great 
deal, and caught mortal diſtempers, Vene *by the 
contagious ſtink of the muddy waters. 

His principal and moſt material beth was. dullfing Dionyf. 
the temple” of Jupiter, purſuant ro his grandfather 8 \-+: Hor 
vow. Tarquin the Elder, in his laſt battle with the 1; Tay? Fon” 3 
dabines, promiſed temples to Jupiter,” Juno, and Mi- c. 5. 
nerva, if by their aid he obtained the victory. Believ- 
ing he was heard, he had, with immenſt labour, filled 
up the ſteep top of the Tarpei jan hill, and levelled ae. 
ground on which he intended to build“ But death 
put a ſtop to His Works. e *ho TRE * 


8 According to others, Saycus, or Sang 
+ Quibus duobus e vix nova 0 mierte quicquam 
adæquare potuit. E „ EG Ei Eire es 


.. bag (= A 
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for raiſing theſe edifices the ten he the foul. 


. 
9 
* Pn * 
* 
* 


Sueſſa Pometia, ſent for a great number of workmgy 


from Hetruria, to begin the undertaking. He yy 


alſo obliged afterwards to employ the citizens; and 


though their labour was by it greatly increaſed, 
complained not, pleaſed with the honour'of building 
the temples of the Gods, with their own hands f. Thi 
religious ſentiment is noble in Heathens, and ſhoul 
make us bluſh. | ä 


The hiſtorians have adorned the foundation of thy 


temple with many prodigies, all portending the futur 
grandeur of the Roman empire. It was doubted ij 


what part of the hill the foundations ſhould be digged, 


becauſe there were ſeveral Gods which had altars on 
the ſame hill, and which were to be removed to make 
room for the new edifice. The Augurs reſolved to 
conſult each Deity one after another, and not touch 
their altars before they had given their conſent. The 
conſulted Gods agreed that their altars' might be . 
moved elſewhere, except the God Terminus and the 
Goddeſs of Youth, who could not be prevailed with 


by the prayers, of the Augurs, and refuſed to give 


. Dionyſ. 


I. 4. p. 257. 
Liv. e. 55. 


place. The Augurs thence conjectured that the bound 
of the city and empire ſhould ſtand for ever, and Rome 
always flouriſh with youth and vigour. The tw 


Deities were incloſed within the, temple. Dionyſiu 


Halicarnaſſenſis places this event under Tarquin th 
Elder, and Livy under Tarquin the Prout. 

_ Whilſt the foundations of this ſtately edifice were 
laying, another ſtrange prodigy appeared. Very, deep 
in the earth was found a man's head, as freſh as if i 


had been juſt cut off, and dyed with blood of a lively 


plebs gravabatur, ſe templa deum extedificare manibus ſuis. 


red colour. Tarquin, ſurprized at this accident, - 
dered a ceſſation of work, and the ſoothſayers to be 
adviſed with. The moſt ſkilful of them (he was an 
Hetrurian) after conſulting the Augurs, returned this 
anſwer to the deputies : O Romans, tell your fellow: 
citizens, it is the will of the Fates, that the place 


Qui ctm haud parvus & ipſe militiz adderetur labor, minds tamen 


«6 where 
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« where a head has been found, ſhall one day be the 
. Capital of Italy.” From that time the hill, called 
wa BW 5rt the Saturnian, then the Tarpeian, was named the 
and WY Capitol, from the Latin word caput, ſignifying head. 


reſumed the work, and forwarded it conſiderably : bur 
he could not entirely finiſh it, becauſe of his expul- 
fon from Rome at the time he was about to bring it 
to perfection. The temple was not completed till 


the third year of the conſular government. It was 
ure built on the top of the hill, in length two hundred 
| n et, with almoſt the ſame breadth. ' It may be judged 
ed, of (ſays Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis) by the temple 


raiſed in the days of our fathers on the foundations 


from which it differs only in the riches and magnifi- 


ih WW cence of its ornaments. Though the building was 
'he BY chiefly dedicated to Jupiter, it contained, however, 
wo other temples or chapels under the ſame roof. 
the One of theſe chapels was ſacred to Juno, the other to 


Minerva : in the middle ſtood Jupiter's. The front 


ing of that which was rebuilt) looks to the ſouth, 


ſiderable diſtance from one another, \lead up to tlie 

temple [from the Forum.] | 7 FO 
In reflecting on ſo ſtately an edifice as was Tar- 

quin's Capitol, it is aſtoniſhing to ſee ſuch magnifi- 


antient, and generally involved in wars. To judge 


of the grandeur of Rome by her projects and under- 
be BY takings, ſhe ſeems to have thought herſelf from that 
time deſtined to become the metropolis and miſtreſs 
of the world. And indeed it will appear by a cloſe 


examination of her proceedings and- policy, as well 


4, 
6” 


Tarquin, animated with freſh zeal by this anſwer, 


of the Capitol (ſays Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, ſpeax- 


and faces the Forum. A periſtyle runs quite round. 
In the front are three rows of pillars : the ſides have 
but two. One hundred very large ſteps at a con- 


cence and taſte for architecture, in a city not very 


in war as in peace, that every thing ſeemed to tend 
to that end, not certainly by a knowledge of futurity,  —_ 
for whence ſhould ſhe have it?) but by a fort of 

1. 4 TY inſtinct 


1 922 | 


of the old one, which was conſumed with fire, and 


the money ſhe demanded ſhe bu n h ee volum 
q : | 
and e W 
and return = ſix, alk! 
* 4: * : | 
qd ſome time 8 
4 ime after ich th 3 5 a 
der witl e other fi a 
— *a | 7 8 | 
ry _ 3. * ng 
the 
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wi oked upon as a mad- woman, and her offer rejefted 
an ich ſcorn and eontempt. Then ſhe burne three vo- 
agW.nes more, and appearing before the King, rold him 
te vas going to burn the laft'three, if he would not 


re her what ſhe demanded at firſt. Tarquin fur- 
ized at the woman's obſtinacy, ſent for the Augurs, 


na ho faid he could not purchaſe too dear the remain- 
ous books. The woman immediately received the 
n eWoney, and To them to be kept with great care, 
iich vale. ooo TT ET Re nn 


erent | 

ery arquin himſelf, to impoſe upon the people, and to 
ain the books of the Sibyls whatever the govern- 
Tu ent pleaſed, of which in the ſequel we have feveral 
ec tances. Be this as it will, the King committed the 
ty 1 ſtody of the new treaſure to two perſons choſen out 
ce f the nobility, and appointed under them two pub- 
ec officers to take care of its preſervation. But af- 
p rr the expulſion of the Kings, the republic was more 
ular WWzrticularly careful of theſe myſterious books. They 


ere put into a ſtone-cheſt, which was depoſited in 
e of the vaults under the Capitol, and committed to 
ke keeping of officers appointed for that purpoſe. 
hey were but two a good while. In the year of Rome 


em., the number was increaſed to ten, and afterwards 
E Sylla to fifteen (1). They were perſons of the' firſt 
tie ek, and on this account exempted from all burden- 
| forme offices. The Sibylline oracles were conſulted 
ms, an order of the Senate, upon inſurrections and ſe- 
tons in the ſtate, upon any notable defeat, upon a 
ling ge or other contagious diſtemper, and upon pro- 
o ieies portending ſome great diſaſter. In the confla- 


ration of the Capitol during the wars of Marius and 
lla, the Sibylline books were burnt with the tem- 
le. This loſs was deemed the greateſt that could 
appen to the republic, and people were ſent into all 
e provinces of the empire, and to the neighbour- 
) They were at firſt called Duumviri, afterwards Decemviri, and 
fly Qundecemviri, and were an order of prieſthood, .  . -* 


133 


ge ſame price as ſhe had done for * nine. She was 


All this has much the air of 2 trick invented by 


ing 


>» 
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s : ing Kings and allies, to gather up what could be found 


OY 115 
1 


| * 1 5 * 3 


of the Sibylline oracles. A collection was made 
apply to as before upon extraordinary occaſions, * 
There is nothing more obſcure or uncertain thy 
what is related of the Sibyls (1). Thus were cm 
certain women, who pretended to divine inſpiration 
and knowledge of the future. Neither their nun ea 
nor the time of their appearance is known, Vl 
reckons ten: of which the moſt famous are, the] 
phian, the Erythræan, the Cumæan (2). The 1688 
ſuppoſed to offer Tarquin a collection of the ora): 
of ſeveral Sibyls. The fathers are divided in th 
opinions upon this ſubject. The greateſt part beliem 
them inſpired by the Devil; ſome by God himſelf th 


reward of their virginity. The laſt opinion is M ent 


Plut. in 
Cxf. 
P* 755. 


Cæſar, in his earneſt deſire to be called King, , 


very likely. The Sibylline books now extant are Men 
doubtedly ſpurious. The great ſecrecy wherewith lr t 
books of the Sibyls and all that related to them unit 
kept, afforded the keepers means to forge ſuch hi 
dictions as they pleaſed. We have ſeen how the ri. 
oſers of Ptolemy Auletes's reſtoration to the th lic 
bad dreſſed up a Sibylline oracle directly againſt Hie c 


among the people a report, that it was expreſoy i 
ſerted by the Sibylline books, „The kingdom of lf 
Parthians ſhall be conquered by the Romans WH eak, 
they make war under the conduct of a King: h 
otherwiſe they ſhall never enter there.” Theſe Si ere 
line books were thus one of the myſteries in the di 
vernment, made uſe of by thoſe that had them in i Th 
power, to lead the people by a falſe appearance off 
ligion (3). I return to -Tarquin, ie 
An unexpected prodigy in the palace about the ben 
I am ſpeaking of, namely, a ſerpent ſuddenly rug poll 


(1) Sibylla, quaſi ois fz23, that is, Dei conſilium, the counſel of 


(2) As well from Cuma in Zolis, as from Cumæ in Italy. M Nec 
make the Sibyls nine, ſome four, ſome three, and ſome but on. neupi 
(3) The copies or extracts that were gathered up in Greece and ol rum | 


parts were kept with the ſame ſuperſtition as the former, till 
the time of Theodoſius the Great; when, the Senate being We 
Chriſtians, they grew out of vogue, and at laſt were all burnt 
licho, under Honorius. 5 Fw 
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TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 
bun from a wooden pillar, gave the King great unea- 
neſs, and obliged him to ſend on purpoſe to Delphos 
\ conſult the oracle upon it. He thought proper to 
the affair with none but his two ſons, Titus and 


uns. They deſired that their couſin Brutus might 
ain go with them. As Brutus will preſently make a 
met reat figure in our hiſtory, it 18 neceſſary to deſcribe 
Van im. ; e | | 


Brutus was fon of Marcus Junius, deſcended from 
ne of Eneas's followers, and diſtinguiſhed among 
ge Romans by his ſingular merit. His mother was 
aquinia, daughter of King Tarquin the Elder. He 
eved a happy education, which formed his manners 
the genius of the nation. He had great endow- 
ents, as well of nature as art. But ſeeing many of 
e moſt conſiderable citizens put to death by Tarquin 
r the fake of their ſpoils, among others his father 
nius and elder brother, he reſolved to leave nothing 
his perſon or fortune that might rouze the fear or 
e rice of the King, and to ſeek in contempt a ſecurity 
lich he could not expect from juſtice and the laws. 
ee counterfeited therefore the ideot, aſſumed all the 
rand ways of one, ſuffered himſelf to be ſtripped 
all his poſſeſſions without a murmur, and became 
e {port of the court; which gained him, as filly and 
ich eak, the firname of Brutus. He gladly took it, in 
der to conceal under that opprobrious name the De- 
erer of the Roman people, which it was not yet time 
e diſcover *. | 
ch The two princes carried Brutus with them to Del- 
s, not ſo much for a companion, as to divert them 
MP their journey by his fooliſh and ridiculous actions. 
: ben they were come, they offered their preſents to 
pollo, and jeſted very much upon Brutus for offer- 
g only a ſtick. It was an elder-ſtick, in which he 
* Neque in animo ſuo quicquam regi timendum, neque in fortuna 
dof ncupiſcendum relinguere ſtatuit ; contemptu tutus efle, ubi in jure 

| rum præſidii eſſet. Ergo ex induſtria factus ad imitationem ſtulti- 
Z, cum ſe ſuaque prædæ eſſe regi ſineret, Bruti quoque haud abnuit 


snomen, ut fub ejus obtentu cognominis liberator ille populi Ro- 
al animus latens, opperretur tempora ſua, Liv. h 4 
| a 
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ws 85 had privately incloſed a gold rod, an emblem or 
character and mind. When Tarquin's ſons ha 
charged their commiſſion, and received an anſw 

the occaſion of their embaſſy, they were ſeized; 

the curioſity of knowing Which of them was det 

to reign, He,“ anſwered the oracle, “ h 

* firſt kiſs his mother.“ The Tarquins agreed to 

the thing ſecret, that their brother Sextus, WBO f 

at Rome, might know nothing of it, and ſo hel 
cluded the throne; and reſolved. to draw lots y 
ſhould firſt kiſs their mother at their return to Ry 

Our ideot appeared, oy the event, to have better 
derſtood the oracle; for pretending to fall dom 
chance, he kiſſed the earth, perſuaded Me is they 

mon mother of all mankind. When they cameh 

to Rome, they found a war entered into againſt 

Liv. l. 1.  Tarquin formed the ſiege of Ardea, capital of 
r Rutuli, ſituate three miles from the ſea, and tye 
1. 4. P. 261 from Rome, on pretence that the Romans he had 
277. niſhed were harboured in that city, and their reſt 
tion endeavoured ; but in reality becauſe it v 
wealthieſt city of Latium, and he had a mind to 
riches, which he much wanted for the extraordil 

- expences he was engaged in by his ſtructures. ! 
| King found more reſiſtance than he imagined, and 
aſſault which at firſt had been very briſk, grew rel 

by degrees. Whilſt the ſiege, which had nom lil 

' ſome time, and was carried on but ſlowly by Tam 
afforded a good deal of leiſure, the princes his 

paſſed the time in entertainments and diverſions. 

dea was not above ſix or ſeven leagues from Rom 

One dap, as they were at ſupper at Sextus'Tarqy . 

with Collatinus, Lucretia's huſband, the converlll 

ran upon the merit of their wives. Every one 

his own the preference. What ſignify fo many wal 

fays Collatinus? * You may in a few hours, if 

<« pleaſe, be convinced by your own eyes how 

% my Lucretia excels the reſt. We are young: L4 

% mount our horſes, and go and ſurprize Wen 


— — 


ome. 
nd 
We 
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n of 
* | thing can better.decide Our diſpute than the. ſtate 
" | 


they will not expect us.” 11 hey were à little warm' d 


wine. Come on, let us go,” they all; cry to- 
1 ther, They quickly galloped to Rome, where they 
10 de princeſſes, wives of the young Tarquins, ſur- 
"108. 1d with company, amidſt. diverſions and good 


lteneſs- and civilit . oa RE 
Lucretia's virtue, which ſhould have commanded 
pet, was the very thing that kindled in the «breaſt 


d deteſtable paſſion. Within a few days he returned 


ys to ſeduce. her, at length declares he will not only 


d. Lucretia's conftancy, which had been proof 
ainſt the fear of death, could not hold out againſt 
e fear of infamy. The young prince having ſatiſ- 
d his paſſion, . returned home as in triumph *. . 
On the morrow, Lucretia, overwhelmed with grief 
d deſpair, ſent early in the morning to deſire her fa- 
er and huſband to come to her, and bring with them 
ch a truſty friend: aſſuring them there Was no time 
lole, They came with all ſpeed, the one accom- 


me of Publicola) and the other with Brutus. The 
oment ſhe ſaw them come in, ſnhe could not com- 


cc be 


ofectus inde Tarquinius ferox, expugnato decore muliebri. LVL. 
| Adventy ſuorum lacryme obortæ; quzrentique viro, Satin ſal- 
„anime, inquit. Quid enim falvi eſt mulieri amiſſa pudicia? 
"314 virt alieni, Collatine, in lecto ſunt tuo. Ceterim, corpus eſt 

tantùm 


ne Hall find them in at a time when moſt. certainly 


cr. From thence they ride to Collatia, where they 
Lucretia in a very different ſituation. With her 
men about her, ſhe was at work in the inner part 
her houſe. The victory was adjudged to her una- 
ouſly. She received her gueſts with all poſſible 


Sextus Tarquin, a very. diſſolute prince, a ſtrong : 
Collatia; and, after having in vain tried all manner of 


der her, but to deſtroy her reputation with her life, 
I alſo kill a ſlave, and place him by her ſide in the 


med with Valerius (ſo famous afterwards by the 


and her tears: and when her huſband aſked if all 
well: By no means (ſays f ſhe): For how can it. 


* f © * + 223 — & Wu 4” 8 * 
Quo terrore ctim viciſſet obſtinatam pudiciam velut victrix libido, 
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Tes, - Collatinus, thy bed has been defiled hy 


and where the conſent is wanting, there can be n 


& unde conſilium abfuerit, culpam abeſſe. Vos,” inquit, © vide 
-ritis quid illi debeatur: ego me, etſi peccato abfolvo * 2 non end 
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be well with a woman after the loſs of her honoy 
. 
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« ſtranger. But my body only is polluted, my nin 
<«. is innocent, as my death ſhall witneſs. Prom 
<< me only not to ſuffer the adulterer to go unpunif 
< ed. It is Sextus Tarquinius, who laſt night, treacy. 
e rous gueſt, or rather cruel foe, offered me violeng 
and reaped a joy fatal to me, but, if you are mey 
« ſtill more fatal to him.” All promiſed to rerem ann 
her +, and at the ſame time tried to comfort her yi 
repreſenting, that © the mind only ſins, not the body 


La 


guilt.“ What Sextus deſerves” (replies Luereii 
<« Þ leave you to judge: but for me, though I declare 
«© myſelf innocent of the crime, I exempt not myſelf 
4 from the puniſhment. No immodeſt woman ſhil 
<« plead Lucretia's example to outlive her diſhonour, 
Thus ſaying, ſhe plunges into her breaſt a dagger ſhe 
had concealed under her robe. Her father and ber 
huſband cry out, but Brutus, without loſing time i 
ſhedding fruitleſs tears, draws out of Lucretia's bref 
the dagger all bloody, and holding it up.“ Iſwea, 
(fays he) © by this blood ſo pure and chaſte before 
„ Tarquin's pollution, and I call you, O Gods, to 
<. witneſs, that with fire and ſword I will purſue the 
e tyrant, his wife, and all his guilty- race; nor vil er! 
« I ſuffer any perſon for the future to reign in Rome. 
Then he preſents the dagger to Collatinus, to Luce. 
tius, and to Valerius, who were all ſurprized to be- un 
hold in Brutus a preſence of mind and height of cou. 
rage, ſo different from what they had till then perceived 
in him. All took the ſame oath. T 


tantim violatum : animus inſons: mors teſtis erit. Sed date dextts 
fidemque, haud impune adultero fore. Sextus eſt Tarquinius, qu 
hoſtis pro hoſpite priore nocte vi armatus, mihi ſibique, ſi vos vill 
eſtis, peſtiferum hinc abſtulit gaudium. LIV. Eos 

+ Dant ordine omnes fidem : conſolantur ægram animi, avertendo 


noxam ab coacta in auctorem delicti. Mentem peccare, non corpus! 


libero: nec ulla deinde impudica Lucretia exemplo vivit. 


Thus 


rARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 
This oath was as the ſignal of a general inſurrec- 


On. 


0 
uni antly take arms. Brutus, after placing guards at 
„ N to hinder Tarquin from — — of 

hat had paſſed, marches with the young men to Rome. 


enge 
i moſt eſteemed citizens were ſeen at their head, 
0dr WW-opic took courage again. Brutus, as captain of the 
e nc ads (7), ordered a herald inſtantly to call an aſſem- 
ret) Wy, and made the People a ſpeech which had nothing 
chu that air of ſtupidity which he had hitherto affected. 
vl ne related what had paſſed at Collatia, Sextus Tar- 
mal in's crime, chaſte Lucretia's ſad fate and tragical 


r fie ih the death of his daughter, than with the cauſe. 
ber e then called to mind the crimes of Tarquin him- 
enk: his avarice, pride, cruelties, unworthy treatment 
eat r the citizens, in employing them in his buildin 


ke labourers and ſlaves; he mentions alſo the horri- 
e murder of King Servius, Tullia's barbarous im- 
ety in driving her chariot over her father's body, the 
ublic execrations of all the People, invoking againſt 
er the furies, avengers of the wickedneſs and ingra- 
tude of unnatural children.” The whole aſſembly 


- plauded the ſpeech, and immediately decreed Tar- 
be. un, his wife and family, to perpetual baniſhment. 
ou Brutus, without loſs of time, marches to Ardea 


ith a good company of youths, full of courage and 
cal, to ſtir up alſo the army againſt the King. He 
ett Lucretius to command the city, whom Tarquin 
imſelf had appointed præfect or governor, In the 
ommotion, Tullia fled out of the palace, purſued, 
Fherever ſhe went, with the cries and curſes of the 


(1) Brutus happened to be Tribunus, or Præfectus Celerum. After 
be expulſion of the Kings, the Magiſter Equitum held the ſame com- 
nand under the Dictators, and Præfectus Prætorio under the Empe- 
s. By virtue of this office, Brutus could aſſemble the Comitia. 


People. 


The fight of Lucretia's body expoſed all over 
ood in the forum of Collatia, breeds an univerſal ſor- 
oy, and inſpires a lively deſire of revenge. The youth 


his armed band cauſed at firſt a great tumult and 
arm in the city: but when the moſt conſiderable 


nd, the inconſolable grief of a father, leſs affected 


1 
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People. The King, upon advice of what paſt | 
Rome, ſpeedily. departed to ſtop and ſtifle the ſedi 
in its birth. Brutus, who had notice of it, turnedy 
of the road in order to avoid him. They arrivedi 
about the ſame time; Brutus at Ardea, Tarquyy 
Rome. . Tarquin found the gates ſhut, and hish 
niſhment decreed. The camp joyfully received i 
deliverer, and the King 8 ſons were driven from they * 
Two followed their father in exile at Cære among 
letrurians. Sextus Tarquinius retired to "OY wig 
he had been ſettled. _ 
The Romans concluded a fifteen years truce y 
the men of Ardea; and the army, employed in 
fiege, returned to Rome. 
| Lucretia's. tragical death, which cauſed that 0 
revolution, has been praiſed and extolled b y Pagan 
as the higheſt and moſt noble act of Wes 
Goſpel thinks not ſo: it is an unjuſt murder, every 
cording, to Lucretia's principles, ſince ſhe punil 


t 
with death an innocent perſon, at leaſt acknowieh + 
as ſuch by herſelf. She was ignorant that our lit hc 
not in our power, but in his diſpoſal alone from ] mi 


we receive it. 

1.1. c. 19 St. Auſtin, who carefully examines in his boil] 
Civitate Dei, what we are to think of Lucretia's du 
conſiders * it not as a courageous action flowing Mi 
a true love of chaſtity, but as an infirmity of a wail 
too ſenſible of worldly glory and fame, and who int 
the dread of appearing in the eyes of men accomi e 
of the violence ſhe abhorred, and of a crime to yi 
ſhe was entirely a ſtranger, commits a real crime ul 

herſelf voluntarily and ys Hs" | 

But what cannot be ſufficiently admired i in this 
man lady, is her abhorrence of adultery, which f 
deems ſo heinous and deteſtable, that ſhe cannot vl 
the thoughts of it. Such was the opinion of che vi... 
heathens concerning that matter. It ſuffices io pl 


* Non eſt pudicitiz caritas, ſed rale infirmitas—Romans mul 

laudis avida, nimiùm verita eſt, ne putaretur, quod violente! 6 

paſla cum viveret, libenter paſſa fi viveret. 0 
© 1 


1 


TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 


ce here the example of two idolatrous princes of the 


xr they had run of committing adultery. through ig- 

mance, They own a fin ſo enormous would have 
wn upon them and their whole kingdom the curſe 
heaven: What haſt thou done unto us, (ſaid Abime- 
ch to Abraham) and what have I offended thee in, that 
mu haſt brought on me and on my kingdom a great ſin? 

Lucius Tarquin the Proud reigned twenty-three 

ars; the duration of the regal ſtate, from the foun- 
ation of Rome to the expulſion of the Kings, was 
ro hundred and forty-four years (1). 

When the reign of Tarquin the Proud is compared 
th that of Numa Pompilius, what a difference ap- 

ers between good and bad Printes! They have 
qually in one hand the Sword, and in the other the 
races: but uſe them very differently. Bad Princes 
em to place their whole power and grandeur in rul- 
g the People with haughtineſs and pride, in com- 
ending their ſubmiſſion and reſpect through fear, and 
ſhowing them continually an authority menacing, 
Tr mdable, and ready to puniſh the leaſt oppoſition. 
he temper of good Princes, on the cgntrary, inclines 
em to univerſal beneficence, to uſe their authority 
lely for the public good, to be powerful only to ob- 
pe, to ſet no other bounds to their generoſity and 
znficence, than thoſe of their power and juſtice ; 
a word, to deem themſelves chiefly the repreſenta- 
4 of the Deity, in reigning over the hearts of their 
jects, 


(r) Sir Tſac Newton, in his chronology, has very much leſſened 
E years botl; of the fourteen Kings of Alba, and the ſeven Kings 
Rome, He thinks it very improbable that ſeven Kings ſhould ſuc- 
ively reign thirty-five years one with another. Inftead of which 
allbus but ſeventeen years to each reign, and ſo reduces the 244 
119 years. Likewiſe he reckons twenty years to each of the Alban 
ings, which make in all 280. By this means he brings down the 
undation ot Rome to the 38th inſtead of the 6th Olymp1ad, and the 
Wruction of Troy to the 2oth year only before the- building of Car- 
de by Dido, which clears Virgil from the anachroniſm of near 300 
© imputed to him, in making neas and Dido cotem- 


Yor, J. | M | The 


me name, whom we find in the book of Geneſis, Gen. xx. 
7ed with fear and trembling at the ſight of the dan- 8 
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THE REIGN OF #6. 
The Roman authors have conſidered as the Inf, 
of Rome, the time between its foundation and I. 
quin's expulſion : © Which,” (ſays Laurence Ec 
in his Roman hiſtory) * was rightly ſo termed, 
during the two hundred and forty-four years of 
regal ſtate, the Roman dominions were not ahy 
forty miles long, and thirty broad; a ſpot of go 
not ſo long by a fourth part as either the Dukedy 
of Modena, Parma, or Mantua, and not much lay 
than the territory of the commonwealth of Luca, 
It is true, to judge of Rome only by the exten 
the countries ſhe had hitherto conquered, no gg 
idea can be formed of her. But had Athens, La 
demon, Corinth, Tyre, larger territories ? In Ron 
as yet weak and as it were newly born, are to be c 
ſidered the largeneſs and juſtneſs of her views; | 
foreſight of the future; her undaunted courage} 
battle; her moderation in victory; her unſhaken fn 
neſs of mind in all events; her love and regard i 
ſimplicity, frugality, and poverty itſelf ; her thirſt 
glory, which made her deſpiſe the greateſt dangena 
hardſhips ; her ripeneſs of wiſdom and prudence, wh 
ſhines ſo admirably in the deliberations of the Sen 
in a word, her ſpirit of government, rules of cond 
principles of policy, firmly eſtabliſhed under d 
Kings, which will ſubſiſt in the whole courſe of 
Republic, and open a way to the conqueſt of them 
verſe. 8 
5 werf 
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HIS book contains in four chapters the 
hiſtory of the Roman commonwealth 
rom the beginning of the Conſular Govern- 
ent to the creation of the Tribunes of the 
kople, that is, from the year of Rome 244 to 
61, being the ſpace of ſeventeen years. - 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Change of ſcene is going to preſent to us the Liv. i. 2. 
Roman people in the enjoyment of liberty, and, ©: "+ 

der a new government, the empire of law more 
werful than that of men *. The cruelty of the late 

gn ſerved to render that liberty the more pleaſant. 

Il the Kings, before Tarquin the Proud, had in ſome 
alure prepared the way to it, and laid the firſt foun- 

tons. Their authority, tempered with that of the Se- 

e and People, inſtead of degenerating into arbi- 

y and deſpotic power, preſerved always a character 
goodneſs, equity, juſtice, which had ſomething of 
pular, The variety of temper and genius by which 

/ vere all diſtinguiſhed and inſpired with very dif- 


K 


nperia legum potentiora quam hominum. Liv. I. 1. c. 2. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
ferent diſpoſitions, was abſolutely neceſſary to eſtabl;q 
and ſtrengthen a new ſtate, which could not at once 


take a ſure and laſting form. The firſt of theſe Kings ed 
conquering out of inclination and neceſſity, thought un 
only of forming a nation of ſoldiers... His ſucceſſy, Wl ** 
naturally inclined to peace, ſtrove to ſoften and cini Þ 
lize by wiſe laws and religious inſtitutions the rough 4 
and fierce manners of the primitive Romans. - Sone Wil - 
by a happy mixture of theſe two characters, as WH“ 
warlike as pacific, cauſed to go hand in hand the re. 
gulations and views which ſeemed to be divided by 4 
the two firſt Kings. Finally, in the latter times, un. a 
der Servius Tullius, was ſeen to ariſe a new formo 1 
government, which ſettled the rights and privileges o 1 
each ſtate, and laſted as long as the commonyealth, 1 
fo wiſely and maturely did its maxims appear to be 50 
concerted. „ 2 0 
Tarquin the Proud had no right but force to ti 
crown. He had mounted the throne by trampling * 
upon all the laws of humanity and of the ſtate. Bu 
tus merited therefore great honour in dethroning nll , 
uſurper who uſed tyrannically a power unjuſtly ac 4 
quired. But it is agreed that in caſe he had Ive: 
under any one of the former Kings, and by an unſa 
ſonable zeal for liberty had undertaken to wrelt the 
ſcepter out of his hand, beſides the injuſtice of d. 
thing, he would have done the public a very great ; 


injury. What would have been the conſequence, i 
that multitude of herdſmen and adventurers, who 
by the allurement of liberty or impunity, were come 
for refuge to Rome, without being reſtrained by tk 
fear of ſovereign authority, ſhould have ſeen then 
ſelves expoſed to the ſtorms raiſed afterwards by ti 
Tribunes ? What danger would there have been, ! 
in a City as yet foreign in ſome meaſure with relped 
to that multitude, they had been to raiſe and mal 
tain violent conteſts with the Senate, before the . 
fection for a wife and children, the love of ole“ 
country, which come only by time, and before W 


laws, cemented by a common intereſt and ſtrengtben 


o 


INERQ IFMHCTION | 
ed by long cuſtom, had knit the bonds of a ſtrict 
1nion between the citizens? Diſcord without doubt 
would have deſtroyed an infant-ſtate, which, under 
the ſhadow of a monarchical, but limited government, 

e inſenſibly to a degree of maturity and ſtrength, 
capable of making a good uſe of liberty, and advan- 
nocouſly ſupporting its whole weight“. * | 

Indeed, as Cicero obſerves +, when one conſiders 
it one view the wiſe regulations and wholeſome laws 
derived from the royal power: the Auſpices, religi- 
dus ceremonies, the order of the aſſemblies, the power 
of the People now owned and revered, the auguſt 
iſembly of the Senate, looked upon as the great 
council of the nation, the military diſcipline and mar- 
tal courage carried to a ſurpriſing and aſtoniſhing 
keight, all the parts of the commonwealth appear in 
ſo permanent and ſettled a ſtate as to ſeem almoſt en- 
tirely perfect. And yet this ſame commonwealth, 
after ſhaking off the regal yoke, and obtaining liberty, 
appeared ſtill quite another thing, and by a ſwift pro- 
greſs roſe in all reſpects to a perfection and excellence 
hardly to be conceived. | | | 


* Diſipatz res, nondum adultæ, diſcordia forent : quas fovit tran- 
quila moderatio imperii, eõque nutriendo perduxit, ut bonam frugem 
lbertatis maturis jam viribus ferre poſſent. 

um à primo urbis ortu, regiis inſtitutis, partim etiam legibus, 
aſpicia, ceremoniæ, comitia, provocationes, patrum conſilium, equi- 


tum peditumque deſcriptio, tota res militaris divinitus eſſet conſti- 


uta; tum progreſſio admirabilis incredibiliſque curſus ad omnem ex- 
cellentiam factus eſt, dominatu regio republica liberata. Tusc. 
welt, l, 4. n, 2. : ; ; 
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ſubordinate to them. They adminiſtered juſtice, al 


as the counſellors, and that the ſafety and glory of tit 
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CHAP. I. 


Brutus and Collatinus are appointed Conſuls. An dall 
taken never to ſuffer Kings at Rome. The Senate 
filled up. An embaſſy from Tarquin, to demand u 
tution of his poſſeſſions. The ambaſſadors cabal at Ray 
Several young noblemen conſpire Tarquin's reſtorati 
Their plot is diſcovered. They are condemned, and 
to death. Brutus's ſad conſtancy. Targquin's ju, 
ions are given up to plunder. Collatinus is ſuſpeth 
and abdicates the Conſulſhip. Valerius is choſe | 
his room. Examination of Brulus's conduct in | 
execution of his ſons. | 


HEN Tarquin and with him the regal poy 
were baniſhed Rome, a new government m 
to be eſtabliſhed. After ſome difficulties, it was un 
nimouſly agreed to create in the room of the King 
two Conſuls, whoſe authority ſhould be annual, x 
cording to a plan found among the memoirs of 88 
vius Tullius. The right of election was left to tit 
People, but they were to be choſen out of the Pau 
cians. Theſe magiſtrates had for ſome time a pow 
almoſt equal to the regal. They were heads of th 
Senate and People, and all other magiſtrates wet 


diſpoſed of the public money. They called the & 
nate, and aſſembled the People as they pleaſed. Tat: 
levied forces; appointed the officers ; treated mill 
foreign princes and their ambaſſadors. The model 


title of Conſuls put them in mind, however, that the ing 


were not ſo much the ſovereigns of the commonmwealtl 


nation ought to engroſs their attention. | 
The Roman People aſſembled by the Centurts 
named for Conſuls, Lucius Junius Brutus, and Li 
cius Tarquinius Collatinus. Valerius, who had mo 
contributed next to Brutus to the advancement © 


BRUTUS, COLLATINUS, conſuls. 167 


erty, expected to be his collegue in the Conſulſhip. A. R. 4. 
appointed of his hopes, and highly diſpleaſed, he we 9 
drew from the Senate, appeared not on the Fo- 

m, and abſolutely renounced the care of public af- 
bs. His retreat bred in the People great uneaſineſs, 
048 a fear of his reconciliation with the Tarquins. 
"ar 1:tinus, huſband of Lucretia, had been preferred 
fore him, not from a belief of his greater merit, 
t becauſe he was conſidered as perſonally concerned 
Tang :cvenging the outrage he had received, and as be- 
jo on that account the moſt irreconcileable enemy - 
WF the royal family. Valerius in that reſpect was no 

y behind him, and quickly gave proofs of it. 
hen Brutus wanted to bind the Senate by an oath 
gainſt Kings and kingly government, and had ap- 
inted a day for taking the oath, Valerius came into 

e place with a chearful countenance, and ſwore firſt 
dona ver to hearken to any propoſal from Tarquin, and 
make war upon him for ever in defence of liberty: 
hich highly pleaſed the Senate, and encouraged the 
nfuls. 3 : 

t appears, according to Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis, 

at the firſt Conſuls entered upon the exerciſe of 
heir office about the beginning of June, and that the 
year of the Conſular government was ſixteen 
onths : namely, the four laſt of the year 244, and 

e twelve of the year 245 to the month of October, 
hen generally the Conſulſhip began in thoſe days, 
hough there was at that time nothing yet regularly 
kttled in that matter. It was not till the year 599 
er the Conſuls began for the firſt time to take poſſeſ- - 
VO" of the Conſulſhip on the Calends of January. 

The Conſuls had the fame enſigns of dignity as the 
ngs, except the gold crown and ſcepter ; namely, 

e purple robe, the curule chair of ivory, the faſces 

d axes, with the twelve Lictors. It was feared, 

e People might take umbrage at the new form of 
orernment, and think, inſtead of one there were two 
ings, if the twelve faſces and axes, enſigns of the 
nr of life and death, were carried alike before 
M 4 both 
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A. R. 4 both Conſuls. To remedy that inconvenience, 1 
| _ was decreed, that one of the two Conſuls only ſhould 
have right to the faſces armed with axes, and the 
Lictors which walked before the other ſhould ca 
faſces without axes : but, however, to avoid all 
pearance of ſuperiority between the two Conſuls, they 
divided monthly by turns that mark of authoriy, 
Brutus had it firſt, his collegue yielding him that hy 
nour in conſideration of his merit. | 
The Conſuls were no leſs zealous for the preſerm 
tion and ſecurity, than they had been for the eſtablil. 
ment of liberty. Having aſſembled the People, thy 
exhorted them to union and concord, as the ſole means 
of ſafety in ſo difficult a juncture, and renewed and 
confirmed the ſentence paſſed on the Tarquins, of per. 
petual baniſhment. To give the greater weight ad 
force to theſe engagements, religious ceremonies were 
added, ſacrifices offered, and the Confuls approach. 
ing the altar, ſwore for themſelves, their children, 
and all their poſterity, never to recall either Tarquin, 
or his ſons, or any of his family : that the Romans 
ſhould never more be governed by Kings, nor ever 
ſuffer any meaſures to be taken for their reſtoration, 
Thus not only Kings, but royalty itſelf was proferib- 
ed. Thoſe that ſhould attempt to reſtore monarchy 
were devoted to the infernal Gods, and condemned 
to the moſt cruel torments. The whole courſe af 
the hiſtory will ſhow, that an abhorrence of royalty 
became the predominant character of the Romans, 
who could not ſo much as bear the name, when under 
the Emperors they admitted the thing. 
After that, the Conſuls filled up the Senate, which 
Tarquin the Proud had leſſened and weakened by tit 
numbers he had put to death, or forced into baniſh 
ment. to avoid his cruelty, and had ended their lives 
out of Rome. To complete the number of three 
hundred, there were choſen out of the principal Knight 
or Plebeians above an hundred and ſixty Senator 
with the precaution of raiſing them all to the digniſ 


of Patricians before their admiſſion into the —_ 
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BRU TUS, COLLATINUS, Conſuls. 169 
The old ones were called by the Herald in the Senate, A. R 24 
patres, Fathers; and the new ones, Conſcripti. In — _ 
proceſs of time, all were called, without diſtinction, 3 
Patres Conſcripti (1). VP 85 | 

As the Kings preſided in perſon at certain facrifices, 
z prieſt was created for that purpoſe only, with the 
name of Rex Sacrorum, or King of the ſacred things. 
But that he might not take advantage of that name, 
and forget his ſole buſineſs was the obſervance of the - 
ſacred ceremonies, he was made ſubject to the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, and forbid to exerciſe any civil office, | 
or ſpeak before the People. Papirius was the firſt pompon. 
Rex Sacrorum : the ſame no doubt that compiled all de orig. 
the laws made by the Kings of Rome to his time. 
This collection was called Jus Papirianum, as I have 
obſerved 1n my Ancient Hiſtory, ſpeaking of the pro- 
feſſors of the law. | | 

Whilſt Rome was taking all kinds of meaſures to Liv. I. 1. 
cure the enjoyment of her new liberty, Tarquin was Go gh 
uing his utmoſt endeavours to recover the throne * 3 278 
from whence he had been expelled. Having in vain ---288. 


tied to draw to his intereſt ſome other nations, he ne . 


retired at laſt to the Hetrurians, from whom he was — 
ſprung. He repreſented to them in a lively and af- 
fecting manner his melancholy ſituation, reduced to 
wander about with his children, forced to ſeek re- 
ſuge and beg protection for obtaining juſtice upon 
thoſe that had been his ſubjects. Moved by his ſpeech, 
nich was accompanied with tears, they were prevail- 
ed with to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome in his favour. 
They demanded at firſt that the Roman People would 
be pleaſed to ſuffer Tarquin to come and give an ac- 
count of his conduct before them as his ſupreme judge, 
on whom he acknowledged his fate entirely depended. 
Perceiving this propoſition rejected with diſdain, they 
confined themſelves to a ſingle requeſt, which ſeemed 
(1) Livy ſays, in calling the Senate, the words were, Qui Patres, 
quque Conſcripti eſſ.nt. And therefore, when Latin . Ok uſe 
ares Conſcripti, to expreſs the Senate in general, the conjunction is 


iuppoſed to be underſtood, Patres & Conſcripti ; 
| thi have been —_ ood, Patres & Conſci yo ; the F . 15 thoſe 
| very 


=: 4/70. . 
„ A1 very juſt: namely, that the Roman People would 
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ſtore to the King his effects at Rome, that he mig 
in his misfortune live quietly in ſome retired ply 
without any thoughts of a throne. Tarquin had þ 
views in this requeſt, and the recovery of his ef 
was has Jeaft concern, ndnd 

When the ambaſſadors withdrew, the affair was d 
bated in the Senate. Brutus, ever ſteddy in his pri 


ciples, was againſt all accommodation with the Ty 


rant. To reſtore him his effects, ſays he, is topy 
<«< aſword in his hand againſt ourſelves ; the Tarqun 


c will never be fatisfied with a private life.” C0, 


latinus, his. collegue, of a mild and moderate temper, 
was of the contrary opinion. He repreſents, © It | 
« not upon the Tyrant's eſtate, but his Jon that 
e our calamities are to be laid. There are two thing 
ce equally to be dreaded : either the making it be. 
e lieved that the Tarquins were expelled for the 


„ ſake of their riches, or the giving the Tarquinsa 


« pretence to demand ſword in hand the eſtates they 
ce have been deprived of. In a word, their requel, 
c which ſeems juſt, may influence many nations in 


„ their favour.” As the Senate, after ſeveral days 


debate, could not come to any reſolution, they te: 


ferred the deciſion of the matter to the People aſlen-W 


bled by Centuries. The two Conſuls ſtrongly fup 
ported their reſpective opinions. Collatinus's at lak 
prevailed, and it was carried, by one vote, that Tat 
quin's poſſeſſions ſhould be reſtored to him. 

Great was the joy of the ambaſſadors. They in 
ſtantly write to Tarquin to ſend truſty perſons to E. 
ceive his effects; and they themſelves ſtill remained a 
Rome, under pretence that their preſence was necel 
ſary to take care of the removal of the goods, but i 


reality to form a party ſecretly, according to Tarquin 


inſtructions. 

They began therefore with privately carying 0 
their intrigues, artfully taking advantage of the d 
contents of ſome young noblemen of the beſt families 


in Rome. All thoſe that ſhined moſt amongſt tit 
1 8 Roman 
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BRUT US, COLLATINUS, Conſuls. 21% 3 
man youth, companions formerly of the pleaſures A. R. 244. 
th Tangas and had lived without any 2 Ant, Co 4 
der the protection of thoſe princes, complained to 

e another that the liberty enjoyed by others was to 

em the beginning of a grievous ſervitude. Uſed to I 
e flattering diſtinctions of the court, they could not i 
ar that mortifying equality which levelled them EE 
th the meaneſt of the People. They compared the 

dulgences of monarchical government with the au- 

rity of a republican ſtate, ſaying, © A King is a 

man from whom you may obtain your deſires whe- 

ther right or wrong: from a Prince favours and 

benefits may be expected ; and if he is offended, - 

he has alſo power to pardon : he can diſtinguiſh 

his friends from his foes : whereas laws are deaf 2 
and inexorable, ſafer and better for the weak than 2 
the powerful: they have no mercy or indulgence 1 
for thoſe that tranſgreſs: the frailty of man is ſuch, 

that it is dangerous to rely on innocence alone for 

| ſupport,” * | | | 

Minds thus inclined readily hearkened to the pro- 


0 al made them from the Tarquins, of reſtoring the 
1 egal power, and reinveſting thoſe with it to whom it 
em eatfully belonged. It was propoſed to them by the 


mbaſſadors ſent by the baniſhed Princes to demand 

ar poſſeſſions. A conſpiracy was formed, in which 

great part of the young Nobility was concerned. - by 
Among the reſt were the two ſons of Brutus the Con- "2 
ul, who were ſcarce fourteen years old ; two of the 
Vitellii, ſons of Collatinus's ſiſter, the other Conſul, 
nd brothers of Brutus's wife: two of the Aquilii, 
ons of another ſiſter of Collatinus. The houſe of the 
\quili was the uſual place of meeting, where mea- 
ures were concerted for recalling the Tyrants. 


* Regem hominem eſſe, à quo impetres ubi jus, ubi injuria opus 


00 it: eſſe gratiæ locum, eſſe beneficio : & iraſci, & ignoſcere poſſe : in- 
li. er amicum atque inimicum diſcrimen nofſe. Leges, rem ſurdam, 
les xorabilem efle, ſalubriorem melioremque inopi quam potenti: nihil 

*ament1 nec veniæ habere, fi modum exceſſeris: periculoſum eſſe in 
ne “ bumanis erroribus, ſola innocentia vivere. Liv. | 


The 
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| BRUTUS, COLLATINUS, Conful;; 
| A-R:244 The providence of the Gods, (ſays Dionyſius Hajj 


carnaſſenſis) to which the Romans are indebted fu 


their incredible growth, never appeared ſo viſibly in 
their behalf as on this occaſion. The heads of the 
conſpiracy, by a ſupernatural blindneſs *, were þ 


_ infatuated as to write under their own hands letters iu 
the Tyrant, informing hinrof the number of the con. 
ſpirators, and the time appointed for diſpatching th 


Conſuls. Plutarch adds, that the conſpirators thought 
proper to bind themſelves by the moſt horrible oaths 
drinking all together the blood of a human ſacrifice, 
and ſwearing over the reeking entrails. This circun- 
ſtance, mentioned only by Plutarch, ſeems very in. 
probable. The ſame thing was afterwards faid o 
Catiline : but perhaps with no better foundation, 
The evening before the ambaſſadors were to return! 
to the Tarquins, a great entertainment was made at 
the Aquilii's (1). After ſupper, the ſervants being 
all diſmiſſed, they openly talked of their project, 
thinking themſelves without witneſſes, and wrote the 
above-mentioned letters, which were to be put into 
Tarquin's hands. A flave, called Vindicius, who 
ſuſpected ſomething, ſtood without the apartment, 


where he heard their diſcourſe, and through a crevice | 


of the door ſaw the letters which they were writing. 
He inſtantly ran and told the Conſuls what he had ſeen 
and heard. The Conſuls immediately going with a 


' ſtrong guard, but without noiſe, apprehend the am 


baſſadors and conſpirators, and ſeize the letters, The 
traitors were thrown into priſon. It was doubted ſome 
time what to do with the ambaſſadors. Though they 
had themſelves violated the law of nations, '> rp 
was had to their character, and they were diſmiſſed 
As ſoon as it was day, Brutus aſcended his tribunal 
The priſoners were brought before him, and tried i 
form. Vindicius's evidence was heard, and the letter 
to Tarquin were read. After which, the conſpiratos 
were allowed to ſpeak, if they had any thing to ug 


Totalen avon x, Se Cuts e dur s fe. 


(1) Livy ſays at the Vitellu's, Lib. 2. c. 4. 
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BRUTUS, COLLATINUS, Confuls;” 
in their defence. Sighs, groans, and tears, were their 
only anſwer. The whole aſſembly ſtood with down- 
-aft looks, and no man ventured to open his mouth. 
This mournful ſilence was broken with a low murmur 
of Baniſhment, Baniſnment, with which it was wiſhed 
Brutus would be contented to puniſh the priſoners. 
But unmoved by any motive but that of the public 
good, he pronounced upon them the ſentence of 
death; which was accordingly. put in execution. 

Never was an event more capable of creating at the 
fame time both grief and horror. Brutus, father and 
judge of two of the offenders, was obliged by his office 
to ſee his own ſons executed. The ſpectator, ſays 
Livy *, that ſhould have been abſent, was himſelf by 
fortune made the ſad inſtrument of their puniſhment. 
A great number of the moſt noble youths were ſeen 
ted to ſtakes. But the reſt were as little regarded as 
if they had been perſons unknown. The Conſul's 
ſons alone attracted all eyes. The ſpectators, touch- 


ing i : 

ede with compaſſion, not only for ſo tragical an end, 
den bot alſo for the inconſiderateneſs which had brought 
"ol em to ſo unhappy a deſtiny, lamented the phrenzy 
oo ch had ſtifled in them all ſenſe of reaſon and their 
nt, on intereſt to ſuch a degree as to induce them to 
e betray, the ſame year the effects of a happy revolu- 


ton began to be felt, their country freed from ſlavery, 
their father their deliverer, the Conſulſhip firſt enjoyed 
| by their family, the Senate, People, in a word, their 
religious and civil rights, and all in favour of Tarquin, 


+ Direptis bonis regum, damnati proditores, ſumptumque 1 
un, con{pectius eo quod pœnæ capiendæ miniſterium patri de liberis 


hey conſulatus impoſuit : &, qui ſpectator erat amovendus, eum ipſum 
1 fortuna exactorem ſupplicli dedit. Stabant deligati ad palum nobiliſ- 
ar mi juvenes. Sed à ceteris, velut ab ignotis capitibus, conſulis liberi 


omnium in ſe averterant oculos : miſerebatque non pœnæ magis ho- 


anno, patriam liberatam, patrem liberatorem, conſulatum ortum ex 
mo Junia, Patres, Plebem, quicquid deorum hominumque Romano- 
run elict, induxiſſe in animum, ut ſuperbo quondam regi, tum infeſto 
cu proderent. Conſules in ſedem proceſſere ſuam, miſſique lictores 
ad ſumendum ſupplicium, nudatos virgis cædunt, ſecurique feriunt : 
aum mter omne tempus pater, vultuſque & os ejus ſpectaculo eſſet; 
enunente animo patrio inter publica pœnæ miniſterium. Liv. 


formerly 
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174 BRUTUS, COLLATINUS, Confuls, 

A. R. * formerly a proud tyrant, now an exile, full of ui 

wn gre * moſity againſt his country, by which he was proſe 
ed. The. Conſuls appeared then on their tribung 
and whilſt the criminals were executing, the whal 
aſſembly fixed their eyes on the father, examinin 
his motion, behaviour, and looks, which in ſpite d 
his ſad firmneſs, diſcovered the ſentiments of na 
which he ſacrificed to the neceſſity of his office, by 
could not entirely ſtifle.” | 

The reſt of the delinquents were puniſhed in th 
fame manner; and though Collatinus endeavoured i 
fave his nephews, not one eſcaped puniſhment, 

The affair of Tarquin's effects was again debate 
in the Senate. The voices were no longer divide 
It was decreed not to reſtore them, nor to put them in? 
to the public treafury. They were given up for pup 
der to the people, to make them the more irrecop- 
cileable with the Tyrants. Their palace and county: 
houſes were levelled to the ground. Among the ref 
of their poſſeſſions, they had a piece of ground in the 
beſt part of the field of Mars: it was again conſecrat 
ed to that God. Here were held the aſſemblies of the 
Roman People by Centuries, and here the Roman 
youth exerciſed themſelves in the ſeveral kinds of the 
public games. | 

After the puniſhment of the treachery, a reward 
was thought on for the zeal and fidelity of the flare 
that diſcovered the plot. Vindicius was made free, 
declared a Roman citizen, with full right of voting 
in the Tribe he was aſſigned to, and preſented wit 
a large ſum of money. 

To put an end to Tarquin's affair, a general pardon 
was granted to all the Roman citizens that had fol- 
lowed him into baniſhment, on condition of their re- 
turn to Rome within the ſpace of twenty days. In 
default of which, they were condemned to perpetuil 
exile, and their eſtates forfeited. | | 

Diony, The hatred againſt the Tarquins was ſo violent, it r 
that it paſſed from their perſon to their name. Ta. ene 


P. 286. 


* quin Collatinus, though he had been fo deeply as lim 
: | cerne 


. | 
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BRU TUs, COLLATINUS, Confuls. 


j eſpouling the reſtitution of the Tarquins effects had 
red ſome ſlight ſuſpicion of him, and his backward- 
eſs in the condemnation and puniſhment of the con- 
;rators completed his ruin. People's affections were 
iy alienated from him, and he became the ſubject 
f their common diſcourſe, wherein they naturally 
ommunicated to one another their fears and uneafi- 


in i eges. Brutus, to prevent the ill conſequences of 
red H rhat was whiſpered about the city, and raiſed a ge- 
a neral murmur, aſſembled the people. He began with 


themſelves with an oath not to ſuffer any man to reign 
n Rome. He added, Though liberty was not ac- 


ken to ſecure the execution of the decree. He v 


n to ſay it with reſpect to his collegue, whoſe merit 
Jill Ml good intentions he acknowledged, but love of his 
te duntry prevailed over his private affection: the Ro- 
crat 


vn People did not think their liberty entirely reco- 
rered, whilſt they ſaw the name and blood of thoſe 
(teſted Kings, not only ſubſiſting in Rome, but cloth- 
ed with ſovereign power, a dangerous obſtacle to li- 
berty,” © Free us, ſays he ſpeaking to Collatinus, 
* of your own accord from this fear, which, though 
* perhaps vain and groundleſs, makes the People 
* unealy, We know, we confeſs, you expelled the 
* Kings, Complete the good office by removing 
* from us the regal name. The citizens not only 
vill give you all your poſſeſſions, but will gladly 
and bountifully increaſe them. Leave the city with 
P their eſteem and affection. They imagine royalty 
q 26 us depart hence but with the whole Tarquinian 
10 ami v.“ ; - f ; 
Collatinus was ſtrangely ſurpriſed at ſuch a ſpeech, 
Mich he had no reaſon to expect. He was preparing 
to reply in his vindication, when all the principal citi- 
ns ſurround him, and with great earneſtneſs make 
lim the fame requeſt, He was not moved with their 
« x remon- 


reading the decree, by which the people had bound 


wally in danger, yet too much care could not be 


75 
erned in the expulſion of the Kings, and the eſtabliſh- A. R. 14. 1 
ent of liberty, fell a victim to his name. His warm- 4 
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. R. 244- remonſtrances: but when he ſaw his father in ln 
508. 


" rity with affection, to induce him to yield to the d 


honeſt and right. It might not, ſays he, ſeem bo- 


<« and very name of the Tarquins, ſhould be banih- 
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BRU T Us, VALERT U 8, Cpu | 


Spurius Lucretius, eminent for his merit and repuy, 
tion, join his entreaties and perſuaſions, mixing auth 


fires of his fellow-citizens : then fearing that in caſchs 
ſubmitted not voluntarily to their requeſt, he ſhould 
very ſoon, when out of his office, be forced into hi 
niſhment, not only with ignominy, but alſo with lo 
of his eſtates, he abdicated the Conſulſhip, depart 
from the city, and retired to Lavinium with all his 
effects. The people preſented him with twenty talent 
or 38751. ſterling, to which Brutus added five talent 
of his own. | E 

Cicero, in the third book of Offices, examines whe- 
ther the Roman People's behaviour to that Conſulyy 


neſt in Brutus to depoſe Collatinus his brother- Con- 
c ſul from his office, whoſe wiſdom and conduct he | 
« himſelf had made uſe of in expelling the King 
% But fince the chief men in the government had ſo 
cc ordered, that the kindred of Tarquinius Superbuy 


ct ed the city, and no marks or footſteps be ſuffered 
<« to remain of monarchical government, it was not 
c only profitable thus to conſult for the ſafety of his 
« country, but ſo honeſt too, as that Collatinus him- 
ſelf ought gladly to have acquieſced in it.” 
Immediately after Collatinus's retreat, the Senate 
made a decree, which was confirmed by the People, 
ordering all the citizens of the family of the Tarquins 
to depart from Rome. Brutus, without loſs of time, 
aſſembled the People by Centuries, and cauſed Pub- 
lius Valerius to be choſen Conſul, procuring him by 
that means the juſt reward due to his ſervices WW" 
Let us look back a moment, and examine in few 
words what we are to think of Brutus's act in putting ny" 
his ſons to death. Is it ſteadineſs in him? Is it in- 
ſenſibility ? Is Brutus's love of his country to be com. 
mended ? Is his cruelty to his children to be deteſted? 
He acts here two parts; the Conſul and the FOR | 
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BRUTUS, VALERIUS, Conſuls 


ute. He is ſenſibly touched with the extreme dan- 
er his country had been in, and from which it was 
elivered by a providence ſeemingly miraculous. The 
government was not univerſally liked. Tarquin 
ud many friends in Rome, of which the conſpiracy 
2 proof. Brutus, by ſparing his ſons, could not 
wniſh any other of the criminals. The ſame indul- 
rence which ſaved their life, might have recalled them 
rom baniſhment. Their return was of the utmoſt 
ard with reſpect to the diſſolute young noblemen, 
o had been capable of forming a plot, tending to 
leſs than the deſtruction of their father and coun- 
. Brutus had a mind to ſpread terror, and alſo to 
npire the Romans for ever with the higheſt and moſt 
reconctleable hatred of royalty and tyranny. A bare 
wile was not ſufficient for thoſe purpoſes. But a 
ther, forced to ſhed himſelf the blood of his own 
ildren, was a ſight, the remembrance whereof could 
yer be effaced, and of which the horror would de- 
(cend to all future ages. And indeed, ſuch was the 
Impreſſion left on people's minds by that bloody exe- 
cution, that it may be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, to have 
een ever after preſent to the eyes of the Romans. 
lt was doubtleſs very grievous to paternal affection ; 
and this is admirably expreſſed by Livy in theſe words: 
mnente onto patrio inter Publice pœnæ miniſterium. 
[he tenderneſs of a father appeared in his eyes, in 
is countenance, in his whole behaviour; eminente 
mm patrio. There was a ſharp conflict between the 
ve of a father to his children, and the love of a 
Conſul to his country. The laſt carried it: Vincet 
mr patrie ſays Virgil, but it was not without diffi- 
ulty. To overcome implies a conflict and reſiſtance; 
and ſo it ought to have been. Otherwiſe Brutus's act 
wuld have been neither ſteadineſs nor covfrage, but 
a lavage fierceneſs. If he had ſhown, as Plutarch 
luppoles, neither concern, nor grief, nor ſenſibility, 
” in my opinion, ſhould be confideted as a 
nſter, | 


Vol. I. | N 3 


ad he is equally bound to diſcharge the duties of .. 1 
oth. AS 3 he conſiders only the good of the _— 
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A battle between the Conſuls and Tarquin. Death) 

Brutus. Honours paid to his memory. Valerius is f 
pected: he razes his houſe, and prefers ſeveral pul 
laws. Sp. Lucretius is choſen for his collegue, wh 
dying preſently after his election, is ſucceeded by 
Horatius. Porſena undertakes the reſtoration if i| 
Tarquins. Famous exploit of Horatius Cocles; and 
Clælia. Porſena makes peace with the Romans, Du 
cation of the Capitol. Tarquin deſpairing to rem 
the throne by Porſena's afſiſkance, retires to Tuſculun. 


A. R. 245. QTRATAG EM and cabal proving fruitleſs, I. 
4 8 quin had recourſe to the way of arms and ope 
Liv. 1. 2. force. He prevailed by his remonſtrances and in 
8 * treaties with two powerful nations of Hetruria, th 
I. 5. p. 288 Veientes and Tarquinii, to eſpouſe his cauſe. Th 
—292. Veientes hoped to be revenged under the conduct 
a Roman general, for the pretended injuries receive 

from Rome. The Tarquinii thought it for their hi 

nour to ſee on the Roman throne a prince original 

of their city. A battle was fought, memorable onl 

for Brutus's death. Aruns, ſon of Tarquin, and ti 
Conſul, met each at the head of their cavalry, beton 

the armies were engaged. Aruns diſcovering Brutus 
There is the man, ſays he, that has expelled 
dur country: behold him inſolently adorned will 

«< our enſigns! Aſſiſt me, O ye Gods, avengets 0 
Kings!“ That moment they flew upon one anotie 

with ſuch fury, that, each regardleſs of his on dt 

fence, and eager to wound his adverſary, they Ml 

one another through the body, and in the ſame inſtat 

fell dead from their horſes. The battle enſued, a 

was very obſtinate. The armies parted with equi 

loſs. It is pretended, that a voice was heard oute 

the wood Arſia, declaring the Romans conquer 

and to have loſt one man leſs than the Hetrurians. ! 


is certain, the Romans remained maſters of * fel 
ö erivs 


= 


VALERIU-S;, Conſul: 


onſul that made a triumphant entry into Rome in 
chariot with four horſes, which cuſtom was after- 
ards retain geg 8 „ 
The body of Brutus was carried by the moſt emi- 
ent Knights, with all the marks of honour and tokens 


ey were met a good way out of the gates by the 
nate, with the parade of a triumph, with which 
key intended to grace the funeral of that great man. 
he Conſul, clothed in mourning, expoſed in the 


before all the People made an oration in praiſe of his 
ollegue. | | 3 2 | par, 85 7 
T 5 was the firſt inſtance of a funeral oration 
mong the Romans. They had not borrowed the 
tom from the Greeks. The famous battle of 
Marathon, after which honourable marks of diſtinc- 
on were firſt given in Greece to thoſe that died ſword 
n hand, is of a later date by ſixteen years than Brutus's 
leath. Nay the Romans in this point not only led 
the way, but excelled the Grecians. The Greek pa- 
gyrics were confined to martial courage, and to thoſe 
only that died in defence of their country. Whatever 
ſizem the Romans had for valour, it was not the only 
ind of merit they deemed worthy their encomiums. 
All the great men who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
mult alive, either by their ability in the conduct of 
mies, or by their prudence in councils, or by their 
lance in the functions of the magiſtracy, or by other 
ewices done their country, received after their death 
beit due tribute of praiſe, whether they died fighting 
for their country; or ended their lives in a natural an 
peaceable manner. 5 5 Fs 
The Roman ladies ſignalized themſelves alſo by the 
nours they paid to Brutus's memory. They all. 


Preſcription, | 1 | 
_— ledgment 


alerius Was decreed a triumph. He Was the firſt A. R. 24% N Y 


f the ſincereſt grief. When they came near the city, 


Forum Brutus's body upon a bed as richly adorned as 
e ſimplicity of thoſe early times would permit, and 


vent into mourning, and wore it a year“, in acknow- _ 


4 The year of mourning was but ten months, according to Numa's | 
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* 245 ledgment for his revenging ſo notably the Outrage dy 


* to conjugal chaſtity on the perſon of Lucretia A 
Liv. 1.2. Valerius had cauſe to repent his outliving In F 
£.7- That great man, ſo devoted to the public good, ail « 
"202, ſo zealous a defender of liberty, was howevet ſuſpeh 
lut. in ed of aſpiring to royalty, fo apt is a too jealous lili © 
b. lee. of liberty to fill the People with diſtruſt and fut 
Such is ſometimes the ſad lot of the beſt men, «lil } 

of thoſe who have done their country the greateſt (nl | 


. vices. Not only their noble actions are ba, 0 
Ad on 
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they are accuſed or at leaſt ſuſpected of bad one 
Two things gave ground to a report ſo injurious ty 
Conſul : his building a houſe on the top of a hill wit 
commanded the Forum; and his not appearing ſo fy 
ward as Brutus for the election of a collegue. 
Valerius, informed of the people's ſuſpicions, plai 
ſhowed on that occaſion, ſays Plutarch, what an adi 
tage it is for perſons in the higheſt poſts, and int} 
adminiſtration of the public affairs, to have an bar m 
open to the fincere repreſentations of their freut 
than to the inſinuating and grateful diſcourſe of fullf 
terers. It is true, he dwelt in a houſe too high 
too ſtately. It ſtood on the brow of Velia, the hight 
part of mount Palatine ; and the avenues to it i 
10 difficult, that it could hardly be approached. Upil 
the notice given him, he aſſembled the People. Silen 
being made, he ſaid, He could not but envy 
fortune of his collegue, who, after freeing his count) 
inveſted with the ſupreme power, died fighting tort 
commonwealth, at a time when his glory, arrived to l 
greateſt height, was not yet become the object of ja 
louſy and unjuſt prejudices. For his part, he lu 
lived too long by ſome days, having had the misfor 


1 $=*f wake ee th 
rune to ſurvive his own glory, and ſee himſelf charge. 
with a deteſtable imputation. From the Deliverer M 

his Country he found himfelf degraded with trait. 
puniſhed with death.“ What then, added he, dH 

* Miſeros interdum cives, optimè de rep. meritos in quibus homt Wt 
nes non mods res preclariſimas obliviſcuntur, ſed etiam nefarias WI g 
pican@#”*C1c. pro Mil, n. 63. * f 
P | ( nm 
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vo virtue be ſo far tried as to be ſafe from your ſuſ- A;R-245. 
picion.? Could Jever imagine that L, declared enemy 3e. 
of Kings, ſhould be ſuſpected of aſpiring at Royalty? 
What ! though I dwelt in the citadel itſelf and in 
the Capitol, ſhould I believe I could be a cauſe of 
uncaſineſs to my fellow-citizens ? Has the confidence 
you have hitherto always placed in me ſo ſlight a 
foundation, that it muſt rather be conſidered where 
I dwell, than what I am: Be eaſy, © Romans, 
Valerius's houſe ſhall never be an obſtacle to your 
liberry. You have nothing to fear from Velia. The 
mount on which I have begun to build, ſhall alarm 
you no more. I will bring down my houſe, not only 
to the plain, but under the hill, that you may over- 
i look ſo dangerous and ſuſpected a citizen. Let them 
build on Velia, in whoſe hands liberty may. more 
ſafely be lodged than in thoſe of Valerius.“ Hav- 
g got together a great number of workmen, he de- 
poliſhed that very night his houſe to the laſt ſtone. 
The next morning, when the People ſaw the ruins, 
ey were aſhamed of their conduct, equally unjuſt 
ud extravagant: they upbraided themſelves for their 
noratitude to a Conſul ſo manifeſt and conſtant a friend 
Þ their intereſts, and repented their forcing . him to 
uch extremity. They repented of it: but, had they 
net ſeen the houſe demoliſhed, they would perpetually 
have formed the ſame ſuſpicions and complaints. For 
luch is the nature of the People, ſays Plato; they 
wndemn, and retract ; they uſe ill, and are forry 
be - men to death, and the next moment wiſh - 
im alive, 7 + ER 


of complaint, deferring Liv. 1. 1. 
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. R. 246. To give unqueſtionable proofs of his zeal for like 
1 . . 1 e 
oy. ty every time he went to the aſſemblies, he cauſed 
f faſces to be lowered. before the People, as a home 
to their ſovereignty. That proceeding infinitely pleaſed 
the multitude, who ſaw. with a ſenſible pleaſure th 
enſigns of the ſupreme authority ſubmitted to then 
as a public acknowledgment that the People's pon 
was ſuperior to the Conſul's . He ordered alſo, thi 
in the city the axes ſhould not be carried with th 
* faſces, but only without the walls. 
He made ſeveral other laws which greatly increal 
the People's authority. There was one to this effect 
«.Every Roman citizen condemned by the magiſtray 
either to death or ſcourging, or in any fine, ſhall hay 
right to appeal to the People, and the magiſtrate by 
obliged to ſtop proceedings till the People's opinion 
A | e 
He made it death for any perſon to take upol 
him the office of a magiſtrate, without the Peoples 
conſent, : | e 
Another law gave permiſſion to kill without tri 
any perſon who affected the regal power, and declati 
the author of the murder acquitted if he could prove 
the fact. J „ 
Flut, He ordered the public money to be carried to tie 
F. 193. temple of Saturn, where the public. treaſure was de 
poſited ever after, and he permitted the People to 
chuſe two Quæſtors or treaſurers. Publius Veturus 
Annal. and Marcus Minucius were choſen. Tacitus ſays the 
I. 17. c. aa. Quæſtors were eſtabliſhed in the time of the King; 
which ſeems very probable. Perhaps Valerius only 
ordered they ſhould be choſen by the People, and not 
by the Conſuls (1). EE, Lap 
| | Valerius 
* Gratum id multitudini ſpectaculum fait, ſummiſſa ſibi eſſe imperi 
inſignia ; confeſſionemque factam, populi quam Conſulis majeſtaten 
vimque majorem eſſe. Liv. | 35 
| (1) They were called Quæſtors, à quærendo, from getting in the 
revenues of the ſtate. The Quzſtorſhip was the firſt office any perſon 
could bear, and might be undertaken at the age of twenty-four af 
twenty-five years. In the year of Rome 33a, two more were 115 j 
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| vALERIUS,  HORATIUS, Conſuls. 


liber 
le 


ns, which juſtly acquired him the name of Pub- 
ola *, that is to ſay, one that takes care of the Peo- 
es intereſts. It is eaſy to judge, laws of this nature 
ade a great alteration in the government. The Con- 
jar power, which at firſt equalled the Regal, was 
en conſiderably weakened ; and the People's rights 
wportionably increaſed. Here we have the firſt epo- 
z of a manifeſt democracy in RR me. 
Before the aſſembling of the People for the election 
a Conſul, Valerius ordered a Cenſus. One hundred 
nd thirty thouſand citizens, excluſive of widows and 
mhans who paid no taxes, appeared upon the roll. 
At length the People, aſſembled by Centuries, choſe 
ir collegue to Valerius, Spurius Lucretius, father of 
ucretia, to whom, as being the elder, he gave the 
It place with the faſces, a reſpect which was ever 
er paid to the prerogative of age. But Lucretius 
ing in a few days, the People choſe in his room 
cus Horatius, who completed the reſt of the year 


c dedication of the Capitol, placed in this year by 
Livy, When the temple was finiſhed, and fit to be 


roſe name was placed in the front of the temple. 
Fublicola expected that honour, and greatly deſired 
t but it was not thought proper to give his collegue 
tt mortification. So they drew lots, which fell to 
Horatius. Publicola went upon a flight expedition 
wanſt ſome troops that had made an incurſion upon 
the Roman territory. On the day appointed for the 
decication, there was a great concourſe of people at 
we Capitol, Horatius, after the reſt of the ceremonies 
dere performed, was ready to finiſh the conſecration 


docty, Kc. They accompanied the Conſuls in their expeditions, and 
Were therefore called Peregrini, to diſtinguiſh them from the others, 
Fo were termed Urbani. The number was greatly increaſed after- 
herds, as will be ſeen. 

A contraction of Populicola. The name of Publicola (or Popli- 


fol) though lefs juſt, has prevailed. 


N 4 by 


Vilerius eſtabliſhed. theſe and ſeveral other ſuch A. R. 


ith Publicola. Nothing remarkable happened but xv. 1. 2. 


Dionyſ. 
® o . | 5 o P- 304. 
pened for public reſort, the dedication was to be per- Plut. in 


formed, a ceremony very honourable to the dedicator, ole. p. 
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A. R. 245. by the moſt ſolemn act, which was, to lay his hi. 

* on the fide-poſt of the gate. The ray ig a 

religious ſilence obſerved his motions, and he was g 

ing to pronounce the ſolemn prayer of conſecrati 

_ Marcus V _— pes of Publicola, who l 

ood a good while in the temple-gate to h 

inſtant, ſaid aloud to him; Hera 

dead in the camp; hoping by che news to ſtop h 

proceeding. ' The Conſul, without any concern, coli 

replied, 5+ Let him be buried :* whether he belien 

it a device of his enemies, as it really was, or hadt 

ſtrength of mind to keep his natural temper with 

being moved at ſuch an accident, remembering hey 

there as Pontifex Maximus, and not as Father, 2 

making nature give way to religion +. This ws 

very childiſh and unbecoming device at fo auguſ 
ceremony. e e 

rolyb. I. 3. Polybius informs us that this year, the firſt aftert 

p. 176. expulſion of the Tarquins, and twenty eighth beſq 

Xerxes's invaſion of Greece, was made the firſt ta 

between the Romans and Carthaginians. I ſhall ink 

it here as a very curious monument of antiquity 

Polybius gives it in Greek, tranſlated from the origin 

Latin as exactly as he could. “ For, ſays he, the Lat 

tongue of thoſe days is ſo different from the modeni 

that the. moſt learned find it very difficult to undet 

ſtand that old language. i 

& Between the Romans and their allies, and betyet 

the Carthaginians and their allies, there ſhall be i 

liance on theſe conditions: Neither the Romans 1 

their allies ſhall. fail beyond the Fair Promontory] 

unleſs driven by ſtorm, or forced by their enemies 

in which caſes they ſhall not be allowed to buy or tak 

any thing but what ſhall be abſolutely neceſſary i 

the refitting of their ſhips or the worſhip of the God 


= * Poſtem teneri in dedicatione templi oportere, videor audiſſe. Cl 
in orat. pro domo ſua, n. 121. | 

+ Ne patris magis quam pontificis partes egifſe videretur. V 
'Max. I. 5. c. 10. | | 

1 This promontory, ſituate to the eaſt of Carthage, was about i 
leagues diftant from thence, 1 ee ns” 
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* vaLERIUS, LUCRETIVS, Confuls. 1 
is d od they ſhall depart at the end of five days. The A. n. 48 
a nerchants that ſhall come from Carthage ſhall pay no , 


. 


Jury except What is paid to the crier and regiſter. 


rer ſhall be fold before theſe es wimelht-the - 
ich offer whatever ſhall be ſold in Africa or Sardinia. If © © 


ny Romans land in that — of Sicily ſubject to the 

Curthaginians, they ſhall have juſtice done them. The 

Carthaginians ſhall forbear making waſte upon the 

Antiates, the Ardeates, the Laurentini, the Cireæans, 

the Taracini, or any Latin nation in ſubjection to tha 

Roman People“. They ſhall do no injury there even 

to the cities not under the Roman dominion. If they 

ſhall take any one, they fhall deliver it up unhurt to 

the Romans. They ſhall build no fortreſs in the 

country of the Latines; and if they enter it in am, ö 

they ſhall not ſtay the night.” | 
This treaty, the ſimplicity and preciſeneſs whereof 

ne ſo remarkable, ſhows that among the Romans 

many applied themſelves to commerce, that naviga- 

ton was not entirely unknown to them, that the uſe 

of merchant-ſhips was common, and that they made 

pretty long voyages, ſince they went as far as Car- 

tage. It ſhows alſo how advantageous the alliance 

of the Romans was to the neighbouring natians, ſince 

it protected them from the inroads of enemies ſo for- 

midable as the Carthaginians, who, being maſters of 

the ſea and part of Sicily, could eafily infeſt the ſe- 

coaſts of Italy (1). | 5 1 8 

N 5 The 


* The nations or cities here mentioned lay along the ſea- coaſt, and 
covered Rome on that fide. 2 . 

(1) The author of the Diſſertation on the uncertainty-of the firſt 
fre centuries of the Roman hiſtory obſerves, that this treaty not only 
b omitted by all the other hiſtorians, but alſo contradicts them in 
many particulars. For inſtance, Horatius is made Conſul with Bru- 
tus: Antium and Ardea are ſuppoſed in ſubjection to Rome: directly 
contrary to Livy and Dionyſius. Moreover, the Carthaginians are 
lad to be in poſſeſſion of part of Sicily and alſo of Sardinia ;. whereas 
Livy places their firſt expedition into Sicily in the year of Rome 324, 
about eighty years after this treaty. It is hence likewiſe evident that 
tie Romans had failed by way of commerce into Africa and other 
parts, of which theſe hiſtorians are entirely ſilent. From all theſe 
particulars the author of the Diſſertation infers the neghgence or 1g- 
norance 


186 dls 
A. R. 246. The next year had for Conſus 
P. VaIERTUs PusLicoLa, a ſecond time. 
_Tirvs LucktrTivs, the firſt time, | „ 


Ant. C. 
506. 


Liv. 1. 2. 
C. 9, 10. 


1 Dionyſ. 
1. 5. P. a53· 
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_ VALERIUS, LUCRETIUS, c 


After Tarquin had loſt the battle wherein his {6 
Aruns was killed fighting with Brutus, he withdten 
to Cluſium in Hetruria to Lars Porſena (2), the moſt 
potent King then in Italy. There, mixing intreatie 
with advice, „one while he implored him not to fuf- 
fer a Prince, who gloried in being of Hetrurian ex. 
traction, to languiſh with his family in a mournfi] 
exile and diſhonourable indigence; another while he 
exhorted him not to leave unrevenged the growing 
cuſtom, of expelling Kings from their throne, He 
would behold all the cities ſhaking off. the yoke of 
dependence, unleſs Kings ſhowed the ſame zeal and 
vigour in defence of their power, as the cities did for 


procuring liberty. All advancement, all ſuperoriy, 


offended their jealous ambition : it was every where 
{ought to level the higheſt with the loweſt, and to er- 
tirpate royalty, the glory of heaven and earth.” Por- 
ſena, touched. with this diſcourſe, and moreover in- 


cited with jealouſy againſt a nation, whoſe power he 


ſaw daily increaſing, and which really gave him unes- 
ſineſs, promiſed Tarquin his utmoſt aſſiſtance. 
This was for him a powerful refuge, and for the 
Romans a juſt ground of alarm. Porſena's reputa- 
tion was great, and his forces conſiderable: Belides, 
the Senate was under as great apprehenſions from the 
citizens themſelves, as from the enemies. They were 
afraid the populace, to prevent the unavoidable ef. 
fects of war, would be inclined to recal the Tarquins, 
and purchaſe peace at the expence of liberty, The 
Senate therefore endeavoured to gain the People by 


norance of the Roman hiſtorians, in that they did not or could not 
conſult theſe antient authentic pieces : but only copied from Fabius 
Pictor without examination, and therefore will hang it, that little cre- 
dit is to be given the hiſtory for the firſt five hundred years. 
* In the ſequel I ſhall only mark with Roman figures if the Confuls 
have been ſo once, twice, thrice or four times, thus, II, III, NV. 
(2) Lars is ſaid to fignity in the Hetrurian language Prince or Lord. 
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VALERIUS, LUCRETIUS, Conse. 
ting them all poſſible relief. Above all thing 
care was taken of proviſions, and corn was” ſent 
fom ſeveral parts, and fold to the People at a low 
rate, The tax upon ſalt was taken from thoſe: that 


A.R.246. 
Ant. C. 
f 506. 


armed it and fold the ſalt at a high price, in order 
to be managed for the future by commiſſioners in the 
moſt name of the ſtate. The cuſtoms were taken off, and 


the poor exempted from all impoſts which were laid 


poor to bring up children who in time might defend 


e he but would have been more ſo, had they been taken in 
ving time of peace and tranquillity. They had all the 
He efet that was expected. During the ſiege, and in 
eck ſpite of a famine, which was very ſevere, there was 
and o commotion in the city: all remained quiet: the 


meaneſt as well as the greateſt perſiſted to abhor the 
name of King, and never after did any ſingle perſon 
zppear ſo popular by indirect ways as the whole Se- 
nate was at that time by a juſt and equitable admi- 


mſtration F. 


the Senate for the reſtoration of the Tarquins, march- 
ed at the head of the army, attacked the Janiculum, 
waich he took by aſſault, and immediately advanced 
towards Rome; perſuaded he ſhould eaſily reduce it. 
When he came to the bridge, and ſaw the Romans 
drawn up in order of battle before the river, he pre- 
pared to fight, reckoning to overpower them with 


vith great bravery, and long contended for victory. 
After a great ſlaughter on both ſides, Valerius and 
Lucretius being wounded, the Romans began to give 
ground, and were quickly put to rout. All fled into 
the city over the bridge, which at the ſame time 


had not found in the heroic courage of one of her 


' * Panperes ſatis ſtipendii ſolvere, ſi liberos educarent. Liv. 


quam tum Lenz imperando univerſus Senatus fuit. Liv, 


citi- 


the commonwealth *® Theſe were wiſe meaſures: 


vould have afforded a paſſage to the enemies, if Rome 


Ut nec quiſquam unus malis artibus poſtea tam popularis eſſet, 


upon the rich; and it was declared ſufficient for the 


Porſena, who had in vain ſent ſome propoſals to | 


numbers. The two armies being engaged, fought 5 


43 A. R-246. citizens a bulwark as ſtrong as the higheſt walk, 
| os. Horatius was the man, ſirnamed Cocles;/ becauſe j 


' VALERIUS, 


'CRETIUS, Conſul. 


had but one eye, having loſt the other in à ba 
He was the ſtrongeſt and moſt undaunted of the g 
mans. He ſprung from M. Horatius, ſo famous f 
the defeat of the three Albans. 

He uſed all manner of means to ſtop the fy 
Romans. But perceiving neither intreaties nor g 
hortations could overcome their fear, he reſolve 
however badly followed he might be, to defend 4 
entrance of the bridge till it was demoliſhed bekin 
Only two Romans followed his example, and py 
took of the danger. Nay, when he ſaw but a ff 
planks of the * remaining, he obliged them 
retire and to ſave themſelves. Standing alone 2920 
a whole army, but preſerving his undauntednefs, þ 
even dared to inſult his numerous enemies, and cf 
ing terrible looks upon the principal Hetrurians, 0 
while challenged them to ſingle combat, and thy 
bitterly reproached them all.“ Vile ſlaves that i 
<« are of proud and haughty Kings,” ſaid he to thet 
not ſatisfied with being unmindful of your om 
<« you are come to deprive others of their libery 
« who have had the courage to aſſume it *,” Coli" 
vered with his buckler, he ſuſtained a ſhower of dam etr 
At laſt, when they were all preparing to ruſh upd 
him, the bridge was entirely demoliſned, and Cod me 
throwing himſelf with his arms into the Tyber, fafel 
{wam over, having performed an action, ſays Livy 
that will command the admiration more than the fait 
of poſterity. He was received. as in triumph by th 
Romans. The People erected him a brazen ſtatue 
armour in the moſt conſpicuous part of the Forum] 
As much land was given him as he could furroun 
with a plough in a day (1). All the inhabitants, bol 


* Servitia regum ſuperborum, ſuæ libertatis immemores, alien. reati 
„ venire. Liv. | hg 

+ Rem auſus plus famæ habituram ad poſteros quam fidei. 

t In the places where the aſſemblies were held, called for that fe 
ſon Comitium. 


(1) Agri quantum uno die circumaravit datum, Liv. - 
| 


' VALERIUS, LUCRETIUS, Conſlls. 

b en and women, contributed to his reward; and, in 
de midſt of a dreadful ſcarcity, three hundred thou- 
nd heads, of which the city conſiſted, depriving 


de enbelves of a part of their ſubſiſtence, every one 


us ede him a ſmall preſent of proviſions 7. 
MW Porſena's firſt attempt failing, he gr: hin city, 
c began to ravage the neighbouring lands. The 
or es of above five thouſand men in a fally, wherein 
old: Conſuls had laid an ambuſh for his troops, deter- 
ed him to change the ſiege into a blockade, in 
en opes of reducing the city by famine. | Indeed the 
arcity was very great, and the proviſions that came 


em oF the city much longer. 

A ſecond prodigy, no leſs ſurprizing than that of 
poratius Cocles, freed it from its imminent danger. 
1 col. Mucius, a young nobleman, full of indignation 
be that Rome, in a ſtate of liberty, ſhould be in 
worſe condition than under the Kings, formed a de- 


then bold enterprize. He goes into the enemy's camp, 
| ith the Senate's permiſſion, intimating he had ſome 
bem rer project in view, but without any farther expla- 
ation, He deceives the guards, who take him for a 
da etrurian, becauſe he appeared to be without arms, 
d poke the language of the country, which he had 
doc rmerly lcarnt of his nurſe. He advances to the 
ng's tent, who, attended by a ſecretary dreſſed like 
i ref, was paying his troops. Mucius, not carin 

f 2k which was the King for fear of a diſcovery, and 


189 


AK FE 
Ant. C 


506. 


/ 


Liv. I. 2. 
c. 1114. 
Diony ß. 
. 5. P. 297 
D zor. 
Plut. in 
Poplic. p. 
106. 


, * 


the Tyber were not ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence 


gn to free his country from that diſhonour by a new 


Jy ti eng the ſoldiers addreſs themſelves oftener to the ſe- 


tue H rtary, refolved at laſt, and ſtabbed the ſecretary with 


un {WW gger inſtead of the King. He is inſtantly ſeized, 


ou richſtanding all his reſiſtance, and dragged be- 
bo ere che tribunal of the enraged King: but even then, 
the ſight of a thouſand horrible puniſhments which 


Len reaten him, he appears with an undaunted counte- 


ince, more capable of inſpiring terror than of feel- 


dans ſe 1pſe victu ſuo, contulit, Liy, 


In magna inopia, pro domeſticis copiis, unuſquiſque aliquid, 


ing 


190 


506, 


A. R. 246. ing it himſelf: I am a Roman,” ſays he, my * 


% „ is Mucius. I intended to kill the enemy of m 


ſtand not alone in the deſign againſt thee. 


C. Mucium vocant. Hoſtis hoſtem occidere volui- nec ad motten 


ordo eſt idem petentium decus. Proinde in hoc diſcrimen, f ju 


| | 1 | \ 0p N 
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e country; and am as ready to ſuffer death a8 | was 

« to give it thee.. It equally becomes a Roman bat 

<« to àct with courage and to ſuffer with Nene 
any 


ec others after me aſpire to the ſame honour, A 
<« therefore prepare thyſelf for continual alarms, e 
« pect every moment to run the riſk of thy life, 
find always at the door of thy tent a ſecret eneny 
« watching an opportunity to attack thee. This y 
c the war the Roman youth denounces againſt the! 
« Fear not a general battle. Thou alone wilt be x 
<« tacked, and a ſingle enemy is all thou haſt to di cine 
with *.” 

The King, full of rage, and withal aſtoniſhed x 
the danger threatened by Mucius, commands him te 
be ſurrounded with flames to force him to a fuller 


confeſſion. But the Roman without any concem; 0 
„See,“ ſays he, putting his hand in a pan of burning 
coals, © See how deſpicable is their body to men wig 8 
« ſeek after immortal glory +.” He let his hand 
burn on, as if he had been without feeling. But Por U 
ſena, amazed at the ſight of ſuch a prodigy, leaps 


down from his tribunal, and ordering Mucius to bt 
removed from the fire, © Begone,” ſays he, © young 


Ante tribunal regis deſtitutus, tum quoque inter tantas fortus 
minas metuendus magis quam metuens: Romanus ſum, inquit, du. 


minus animi eſt, quàm fuit ad cædem. Et facere & pati fortia ho. 
manum eſt. Nec unus in te ego hos animos geſſi. Longus polt u 


accingere, ut in ſingulas horas capite dimices tuo, ferrum hoſtemqu 
in veftibulo habeas regio. Hoc tibi juventus Romana indicimus bel e 5 
lum. Nullam aciem, nullum prælium timueris. Uni tibi, & cull 
ſingulis, res erit. Liv. | 

+ En tibi, inquit, ut ſentias quam vile corpus ſit iis qui magna 
gloriam vident; dextramque accenſo ad facrificium foculo ny 

uam cùm velut alienato ab ſenſu torreret animo; prope attouw 
miraculo rex, cum ab ſede ſua profiluiſſet, amoverique ab re 
juvenem juſſiſſet: Tu vero abi, inquit, in te magis quam in , 
tilia auſus. Juberem matte virtute, eſſe, fi pro mea patria ſta vl 
ſtaret. Nunc jure belli liberum te, intactum, inviolatumque hinc 1 


mitto, 
©". Mall, 
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VALERIUS, LUCRETIUS;/ Confuls, 191 
« man, more enemy to thyſelf than me. I would A. R. 246> 


« exhort thee not to degenerate from ſuch virtue, At C. 
« hadſt thou uſed it for my country. At leaſt, I ſuf. 

« fer thee to go away in liberty, without fear of the 

« puniſhment which the laws of war give me a right 

« to inflict on thee.” Then Mucius, as an acknow- 

edgment for his generoſity, told him, three hundred 1 
youths had conſpired againſt him: he was the firſt on = 
whom the lot fell, and the reſt would come each in q 
his turn. This action acquired Mucius the ſirname 
of Scævola *, becauſe after burning his right hand he 
made uſe of his left. Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis, a 
hiſtorian generally very exact, ſays not a word of this 
circumſtance, which renders it very doubtful. It has 
been however extremely celebrated by the Romans, 
and every one knows the beautiful epigram of Mar- 
bal upon this event. | 20 3 


In peteret regem decepta ſatellite dexira, 
Injecit ſacris ſe peritura focis. 

Sed tam {eva pius miracula non iulit boſtis, 
Et raptum flammis julſit abire virum. _ | 

Urere quam potuit contempto Mucius igne, d 9 
Hanc ſpectare manum Porſena non potuit. 9 

Major decepte fama eft & gloria dextræ. * 4 
SA non erraſſet, fecerat illa minus. 


That is, 


* The brave hand, that inſtead of the King him- 
ſelf by miſtake flew his officer, feared not to thruſt 
elf into flames. But his generous enemy could not 
car the prodigy of ſo cruel a fortitude, and ſnatched 
ie young hero from the danger he ſought. That 
and which Mucius, contemning the flames, ſuffered 
ith unconcern to burn, Porſena could not bear to 
hold. Its fame and glory is the greater for having 


e fed its aim. Without that miſtake, it would not 
re acted fo heroically.“ 5 


Ide word Scævola, is taken from the Greek oxarc, lævus. 


: „„ 


- 4 * 
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A;R.46- Theſe and ſo many other encomiutns Wiſhey 


* 


Ant. 
306. 


a certain number of young perſons of the moſt nob 


VALERIUS, LUCRETI1US, Cobb 
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Mucius by the Roman authors, ought not to 
on us in the judgment we ſhould pats upon an af 
contrary to all the laws of war; afid even the exam 
of feveral illuſtrious Ronans; among others, that 9 
Fabritius, who warned King Pyrrhus to take eat of 
his phyſician that intended to poiſon him, expreßh 
— Mucius's undertaking. Nevettheleſs, th 
partiality apparently of the Romans for their eowty, 
and a fort of enthuſiaſm for the marvellous part of 
the action, made them to extol in a Roman what thy 
would have blamed in an enemy of Rome. T 
undauntedneſs and firmneſs of Mucius are in them 
ſelves very praiſe-worthy : but their motive and obe 
rendet them very criminal. 

Porſena, intimidated by the danger he had ſo ltely 
eſcaped, and by the terror of thoſe to which he con- 
ceived himſelf every day expoſed, began to think ſe 
riouſly of making peace. He cauſed conditions tobt 
propoſed by embaſſadors, who ſet out for Rome vid 
Mucius. At firft, merely for form-ſake, they demand. 
ed the re- eſtabliſnment of the Tarquins ; but, afte 
the firſt refuſal, inſiſted no longer on that point. The 
reduced their demands to this; that the Romans ſhould 
reſtore to their maſter a certain territory, which lad 
originally depended on the Hetrurians, and which had 
been taken from them by force of arms; and that by 
way of ſecurity for their faithful obſervance of thel 
engagements, they ſhould put into the King's hands 


: 
* 
* 


families of Rome. Theſe conditions were accepted 
with joy. 5 e 

As ſoon as the hoſtages were delivered, Porſena mad 
his troops march out of Janiculum. Thoſe hoſtages 
were twenty in number; ten young Patricians, and 
many virgins of the ſame order. Amongſt the latter 
was Cleelia, deſcended from one of the principal houſes 
of Rome. The honours with which "ſhe had (een ci; 
the merit of Cocles and Mucius rewarded, inſpired hen : : 
with thoughts of deſerving the like. For this pope he: 
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VvALERIUS, LUCRETI Us, Conſuls. 194 4 
de ventured to ſwim the Tiber at the head of her A.R. 246. 3 
companions, and with them re-entered Rome in a kind Ant. © 
of triumph. Valerius, who apprehended that he ee 
hould be ſuſpected of forwarding this eſcape, and that 
the boldneſs of thoſe virgins might be taken as a per- 
dy of the Romans, ſent them back immediately to 
porſena. Tarquin, who had been apprized of this 
fair, poſted himſelf expreſsly on the way, and would 
ive ſeized them, if not prevented by the accidental 
coming in of Aruns, the King of Cluſium's ſon, who 
ovarded them to the camp. The King, who knew 
how to value merit, wherever he found it, gave young 
Cleelia great praiſes ; and, as a mark of his eſteem, 
made her a preſent of a fine horſe richly capariſoned, 
nd permitted her to return, and carry with her half of 
the hoſtages, to be choſen by herſelf. She made that 
choice in a manner that did her honour : ſhe gave 
the preference to the youngeſt, as moſt expoſed to 
danger by their years. Porſena, ſtruck with the many 
ſhining actions of which he had been witneſs, could 
not forbear extolling the happineſs of a city, which | 
rot only produced ſo many great men, but even young *Mf 
perſons of the other ſex, who diſputed the merit of = 
courage with them. He reſtored all the priſoners to 4 
the Romans, of whom he had taken a great number, 
without any ranſom. And, as a farther mark of his ge- 
teroſity, he gave them his camp, with all the riches 
and proviſions in it, ordering his troops to leave be- 
und them all their baggage, except their arms, and 
did the ſame himſelf. Thus ended the war with Por- 
ena King of the Cluſini in Hetruria, in which the 
Roman Commonwealth had 'been itſelf upon the very 
ink of deſtruction. > 1 

We ſee here in Porſena a perfect model both for 
var and peace. He does not arm either from ambi- 
tn, avarice, or any other perſonal intereſt, The 
motives that determine his conduct are great and glo- 
1915: compaſſion for a dethroned Prince; fidelity to 
e trend and ally; the common intereſt! of crowned _ 4 
leads; the ſupport of the majeſty of Kings; and the | 

i O ; neceſ- 


e 
1 | 
Se) - VALERIUS, L.UCRETIUS, Conſul, 
An. 246. neceſſity of avenging its diſgraces and injuries. Why 
56s, he has diſcharged with all his forces the faith of þ 
engagements, he entertains thoughts of peace, why 

the impoſſibility of ſucceeding in his firſt deſipy 
rendered neceſſary. He confines himſelf to reaſonaRor 
conditions, without artifice, without endeavouring Wi 
over-reach, and without taking advantage of the u 

happy extremities to which his enemies are reduc: « 

After having made a fair war with them, he if 

making a fair peace, that may be laſting, ſincere x 
commodious. From enemies he is for making tie 

true and perpetual friends, without leaving any ſch 

for new ruptures, and bad retroſpects, which fon 

times happens; as if treaties of peace were n en 


ſuſpenſions of arms, and truces between enemies x { 
to renew hoſtilities, than ſincere reconciliations, en 
cordial engagements of amity. hem 


When the army of the Hetrurians was retired, 
Senate aſſembled; and it was reſolved that the in 
chair, ſceptre, crown of gold, and robe of triuny| 
formerly uſed by the Roman Kings, ſhould be ſent. 
Porſena, as a mark of honour and gratitude, 7 

acknowledge the ſervice of Mucius, who had ge 

. rouſly devoted himſelf to death for the preſervati 

ö of his country, and thereby made way for a happ ves 
peace, as much land was granted him, as well e! 
Horatius Cocles, on the other {ide of the Tiber 5, 

a plow could work in one day ; which lands were 4 
terwards called The Meadows of Mucius. You 
Clcelia had alſo her reward, which was as ſingular 

the action by which ſhe had deſerved it. An equi 


trian ſtatue was erected to her in the ſtreet called tl [ 
Via Sacra, leading to that part of the Forum wht p 
the aſſemblies were held; and the fathers of the * 
gins her companions, who had ſhared in her gl as 
were at the expence of it. ' ned 
Theſe honours granted to Cocles, Scævola, al 
Clcelia, argue a ſpirit in the Roman People, attert an 
a Uh or 
Ie ded 


Agri quantum uno die cireumaravit datum, Liv, 
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vALERIUS, LUCRETIUS, conſuk. 


Sl zomans, ſent his ſon Aruns to beſiege Aricia. He Dioayſ; 
iid at firſt conſiderable advantages over the beſieged. p. zog. 


he hut upon the arrival of a ſtrong reinforcement, a bat- 
| enſued, wherein the young Prince was killed. The 
myof the Hetrurians could not maintain their ground 


ge way. Some were killed in their retreat, and the 
et fed for refuge into the territory of Rome, which 
vas in the neighbourhood. The Romans received 
hem in their flight, dreſſed their wounded, gave horſes 
o ſome, put others into waggons, carried them to 
tome, lodged them in their houſes, and furniſhed 
zem with proviſions and remedies : in a word, they 
plied them with every thing their preſent occaſions 
ivof:quired. Many were ſo charmed with theſe kind of- 
ces, that they loſt all deſire of returning home to 
er own country, and choſe rather to remain with 


gene Senate aſſigned them ground between mount Pa- 
tine and the Capitol, upon which they built them- 
ves houſes; and that place was called the ſtreet of 
13 Wc Hetrurians. Porſena, in gratitude for the kind 
cception which the Romans had gfven his troops, re- 
red them the lands on the other ſide of the Tiber, 
nich had been yielded to him by the late treaty of 
ace, 


iter the death of their General, but were obliged te 


ole from whom they had received fo many favours. 


198 
p place virtue in honour, to inſpire the citizens with 4; R, "6. 
\ lively zeal for their country, and to cultivate a no- 5. 
le emulation in all who were capable of ſerving it. 

Porſena, after having terminated the war with the Liv. I. 2. 


- $06. 


P. LucRETIUS “. 885 - AY 247. 
[ : f nt. O. 
P. VaLERIVs PUBLICOL A, 505. 


Porſena ſent ambaſſadors this year to Rome, to ſol- 
it the re- eſtabliſnment of the Tarquins, to whom 
e could not refuſe that proceeding. The Senate de- 
ted the moſt illuſtrious of their body to repreſent 
* Inſtead of Lucretius, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis writes M. Hora- 


8 torthe ſecond time, and places the whole hiſtory of Porſena aid 
e dedication of the Capitol in this Conſulſhip. | 
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196 VALERIUS, LUCRETIUS, Conful. 


A-R.247- to him, < that the affair of the Tarquins was a mx 
nt. 


505. 


ter entirely and irrevocably determined, and that t 
Romans were reſolved to open their gates to any 
their enemies rather than to Kings. They entreate 
him not to interrupt any more the perfect union th 
ſubſiſted between himſelf and the Romans, by a dt 
mand that laid them under the unhappy neceflity i 
refuſing a Prince any thing, to whom both by pr 
tude and inclination they were highly diſpoſed to g 
all things. They concluded with. defiring that 
would be pleaſed to bury that affair in perpetual file 
for the future.” He made that choice; and Tarqui 
having loft all hopes of re-aſcending the thron 
retired to Mamilius Octavius his ſon-in-law at Ty 
culum. | 


CHAP. HI. na 


War with the Sabines. Death and praiſe of Publ . 
Different wars. Conſpiracy diſcovered at Rome. Tri ac 
bles at Rome in reſpe? to the debts : The People ri n 
to liſt for the war. Creation of a Diftator. He oi © 
peaſes the troubles. Truce for a year with the Lai ab 

 Reflefticn upon > Didtatorſbip. Decree in reſt Wl ©: 
the women. War with the Latines. Famous ban. 
near the Lake of Regillæ, gained by the Romans. Pu 
granted the Latines. Tarquin retires to Cum, dl 

dies there. | 


Everal years paſſed without any conſiderable even | 
except the war with the Sabines. I ſhall conte 3. 


855 a k 
myſelf with only naming the Conſuls of each year, = 
R. 248. = 4 
4 SP. LARTIus. 
50g. T. HeRMuINIVus. | 
A. R. 249. P. VALERIVs. | 
Ant. C. P. PosTaUmirCs.. 1 
503. | ä T ( 
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MENENI US, POSTHUMIUS, Conſuls. 
The war with the Sabines began this year, and * 
inued a great while at different times, and with dif- 
erent ſucceſs. 3 

P. VALERIUS, IV. 

T. LuckETIvs, II. 


nd who aſſumed the name of Appius Claudius at 
Rome, a perſon of high birth and great riches, came 
to ſettle amongſt the Romans, and brought with him 
a great number of his relations, friends, and creatures, 
who followed him with their whole families. Their 
number amounted to five thouſand men capable of 
bearing arms. His having openly oppoſed in the pub- 
le aſſemblies of his nation, the deſign they had formed 
of making war with the Romans, had rendered him 
ſuſpected, and at length obliged him to quit his coun- 
y. He was made a Patrician, and admitted into the 
number of the Senators, and the freedom of the city 


mans conſidered this adoption of the whole family of 
the Claudii and their clients, as a very advantageous 
acquiſition, that ſupplied them immediately with ſo 
many new inſtruments for extending their power and 
greatneſs, . Claudius was in his own perſon a conſider- 


the Claudii, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves amongſt the 
moſt 1;]uſtrious families of Rome. | 


P. PoSTHUMIUS (1). 
n 


(1) Theſe two Conſuls triumphed for ſucceſſes againſt the Sabines. 
But becauſe the Conſul Poſthumins had ſuffered a loſs at firſt, a new 
kind of Triumph, called Ovation, leſs honourable than the uſual one, 
ws invented and decreed for him. Kennet, in his Antiq. Part II. B. 
4. c. 16, gives us the following account of this leſs kind of Triumph. 

The Ovation ſome fancy to have derived its name from ſhouting 
Evan! or Evoe ! to Bacchus; but the true original is Ovis, the ſheep, 
Which was uſually offered in this proceſſion, as an Ox in the triump 

he ſhow generally began at the Albanian mountain, whence the ge- 
ncral with his retinue, made his entry into the city: he went on 
2, with many flutes or pipes, ſounding in concert as he paſſed 

O 3 along, 


was granted to all who had followed him. The Ro- 


197 


A. R. 2 0. 
Ant. C. 


502. 


A Sabine, called in his own country Atta Clauſus, Liv. I. 2. 


C. 10. 


able gain to Rome. He was the head of the family of 


AGRIPPA MENENIUS. A. R. 2 57. 


Ant. C. 
501. 


: {| 
198 MENENIUS, POSTHUMIUS, Confuls, 
A-R.25z. In their Conſulſhip. P. Valerius Publicola died of 
go diſeaſe. He was, by the conſent of all the world, 
Dionyſ. the greateſt man of his age, and the moſt accompliſh. 
1.5. P. 314. ed in every kind of virtue. I ſhall mention only ont 
Lie. 1. . of them here, far ſuperior to all his moſt glorious ex 
8.16. ploits of war. This Roman, ſo worthy of praiſe, why, 
a © ſupported. by three other Patricians, had delivered 
p. 109. Rome from her Kings, and cauſed their eſtates to he 
ſold by auction; who had been four times Conſul, 
who by two ſignal victories, the one over the Hetry. 
rians, the other over the Sabines, had twice in hi 
latter years deſerved the honour of triumph; who, 
with ſuch favourable occaſions, might have amaſſed 
great riches by methods exempt from injuſtice and Hd 
reproach, did not ſuffer avarice, ſo capable of dazzling 
the eyes and corrupting the heart, to enſnare him, WM. 
Contented with the moderate fortune he had received ie. 
from his anceſtors, he uſed no endeavours to augment 
it. He believed that he had enough for bringing his wh 
family up nobly, and for giving his children an edu- Mee. 
cation worthy of their birth: convinced that true x 
riches do not conſiſt in poſſeſſing great treaſures, but HM 


in knowing how to have few wants ; and * that the 
moſt precious and moſt noble inheritance that a father It 
EE | . ct 
along, wearing a garland of myrtle as a token of peace, with an if 7 
pet rather raiſing love and reſpect than fear. A. Gellius informs us, 0 
that this honour was couferred on the victor, when either the war bad mis 
not been proclaimed in due method, or not undertaken againſt a lau- 1 
ful enemy, and on a juſt account; or when the enemy was but mean 
and inconſiderable f. But Plutarch has delivered his judgment in a for 
different manner: he believes that heretofore the difference betwixt Inc 
the Ovation and the Triumph was not taken from the greatneſs of the | 
e 5 | 1 : for the (1b; 
atchievements, but from the manner of performing them : 7 
who having fought a ſet battle, and ſlain a great number of the ene. by 
my, returned victors, led that martial and (as it were) cruel procel- mo 
ſion of the triumph. But thoſe who without force, by benevolence 
and mild behaviour, had done the buſineſs, and prevented the ſhed- ſam 
ding of human blood, to theſe commanders cuſtom gave the honour tho 
of this peaceable Ovation. For a pipe is the enſign or badge of peace, 10 
and myrtle the tree of Venus, who beyond any of the other deities, 110 
has an extreme averſion to violence and war.” Tf Inc! 
'+ Noct. Att. I. 5. c. 6. } Plut. in Marcel. a 10 
* Optima hereditas à patribus traditur liberis, omnique patrimono bent 


præſtantior, gloria virtutis rerumque geſtarum. Offic. I. 1. n. 151. 
ö 5 i | can 
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MEN ENIUS, POSTHUMIUS, conſds. 199 
ive his children is glory acquired by great ac- AR; . 
5. 


an ; 1 
* and the examples of virtue which he leaves 


tem. He did not content himſelf, like many of the 
rhiloſophers, with praiſing poverty: he loved and 
ractiſed it to ſuch a degree, as not to leave where- 
al to defray his funeral at his death; which was 
cebrated with magnificence, but at the expence of 

e public. Moritur, gloria ingenti, copiis familiaribus 
alto exiguts, ut funeri ſumptus deeſſet : de publico eft elatus. 
What praiſe, what greatneſs of ſoul was this! “ He 
dies, poor as the pooreſt in reſpect to fortune; more 
great, more rich, than the richeſt in virtues and glory.” 
What a misfortune is it for our age, that examples of 
this kind are ſo rare, or rather not at all! The great- 
et men endeavour to preſerve their memories by titles 
and riches, which they ardently purſue, in order to 
kave them to heirs, who are often little qualified to 
keep them alive and repreſent them. PE: 

The Roman ladies renewed, in reſpect to Publicola, 
nat they had done before for Junius Brutus, and 
zent all into mourning, which they wore during a, 
jar, as much affected with his death as they would 
have been with that of their neareſt relation, | 

We ſcarce find examples of the like zeal elſewhere. 
At Rome, private perſons did not divide their inter- 
ts from thoſe of the public. They conſidered the 
loſſes of the State as their own. They ſhared in its 
misfortunes, as if they had been perſonal and domeſ- 
tic to themſelves. Such a diſpoſition conſtituted the 
force of the State, united all its parts firmly together, 
and compoſed an whole not to be ſhaken and invin- 
able, Theſe ſentiments, perpetuated in every houſe 
by living examples, formed the whole city and com- 
monwealth of Rome in a manner into one and the 
ame family, of which even the women made a part, _— 
tough ſtrangers to government every where elle, | 
How much ought we to think This contributed to 
nculcate the ſame ſentiments early into children, and 
to form them for zealous citizens from their moſt 
nder years! This is what moſt merits obſervation in 
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200 SUL PICIUs, TULLIUS, Confuls, 
the conſtitution of the Roman commonwealth, becauſ 
what formed its peculiar and diſtinguiſhing charac 


teriſtic. | 00 
Orr Vids, | 4 Is 
Soo. Sp. Cass Ius. 1 one i ſul 
| Theſe Conſuls gained conſiderable advantages over 4 
the Sabines, took the city of Pometia, which they 1, 
abandoned to be plundered by the ſoldiers, and re. f 
ceived the honour of a triumph... 9 * 1 
In the ſix following Conſulſhips, wherein then b 
ſeems no ſmall difference between Dionyſius Hal. m 
carnaſſenſis and Livy, I ſhall follow the firſt, accord W 
ing to the ſyſtem laid down by Monſ. de la Cume nl c 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, wherein 
by only tranſpoſing ſome facts, he very happily recon 
mes thoſe 'two hiſtorians. Do OP TEE, > 
. Pos Tumivs CoMiN Ius. 5 
Ant. C. Tirus LARTIVs. a x 
799. SW — 
Dionyſ. The Latines, at the ſollicitation of Octavius Ma 
CEP: 316 milius, Tarquin's ſon-in-law, held an aſſembly at Fe. I 
os rentinum, to which, contrary to the uſual cuſtom, th a 
Romans were not invited. M. Valerius, a perſon o 
Conſular dignity, who had been deputed to the neigh4 
bouring ſtates to-prevent any intrigues againſt the Com- 
monwealth, repaired to that aſſembly, and complaineal . 
ftrongly of their having excluded only Rome from 
it. Notwithſtanding his remonſtrances, the Romans 
were declared infractors of Treaties in it, and it vl , 
agreed to deliberate another time, and more at leiſut f 
5 upon the meaſures to be taken for obtaining juſtice. : 
The ſame year was diſcovered a conſpiracy of te: 
| flaves for ſetting Rome on fire. They were put 0888 . 
F death. . 8 5 8 f 
A. R. 254. SERVIUS SULPICIUS. | 
. 4 8 : | 
498: Manius Turrivs. | 
f 


Dionyf. The Fidenates, ſollicited and ſupported by the 


I. <4 Tarquins, took arms. The Conſul Tullius fer _ 


T. LARTIUS, L. CLOELIUS, Conſuls. 201 
+ his army to chaſtiſe them, and beſieged Fidenæ. A. R. a 
45 — of a conſpiracy, excited hs ſecret — 
intrigues of Tarquin, obliged him to return to Rome. 
It was compoſed, not only of citizens reduced and 
mined by debts, but of a great number of flaves, 
whom reſentment for the puniſhment inflicted upon 
the others the year before, and the hope of liberty, 
had induced to enter into the ſame plot. It was hap- 
pily diſcovered by the peculiar favour of the Gods *, 
ſays Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, and ſtifled in its birth 
by the execution of its ringleaders. Sacrifices were 
made to thank the Gods for preſerving the Common- 
wealth from this danger. The Senate afterwards de- 
creed the celebration of games for three days. 
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Veturius beſieged Fidenæ, but finding it likely pionvf. 
to make a long reſiſtance, he changed hs Ga into , 17 
blockade, ; ; 324. 

Tarquin beſieged Signia, a town in ſubjection to 
the Romans; but not being able to take it either by 


fault or famine, he was at length reduced to retire. 23 
T. LaRkTIUS. h 3 A. N 


Ant. C. 
Lucius CLokLIVus. 496. 


The Conſul Lartius deſiring to put an end to the Dioagt 
var with the Fidenates, took the field, and after a long 1. 5. p. 324 
reſiſtance forced them to ſurrender. ;. . "= 

When the Latines received advice of the reduction 
of Fidenæ, they were ſeized with terror, which was 
ſucceeded by the general indignation of the People 
2anſt their Leaders, who had hitherto always oppoſed 
their deſign of a rupture with the Romans. In the 
council ſoon after held at Ferentinum, thoſe who were 
for taking arms, inveighed with great violence againſt 
ſuch as ſeemed inclined to peace. Tarquin amongſt 


© 


The providence of the Gods, which in all times has preſerved Rome 
from a thouſand dangers, and which 1s ftill watchful for its ſafety, a- 


8 misfortune. Theſe are the terms of Dionyſius Halicar- 
dallenus. 0 | hed a | . | 


the 
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A. R. 2 5 
Ant. C 
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T. LARTI Us, L. CLOELIUS, Confuls. 

6. the reſt, and his ſon-in-law Mamilius, between thei 

* Intrigues and declamations, had ſuch weight, that au Her 
the Latines unanimouſly reſolved upon a war with the 
Romans. And in order that no diſtin& State might 
withdraw itſelf from the general alliance, and make ; 
ſeparate peace without the concurrence of the whole 
nation, they all engaged by ſolemn oaths to obſerye; 
ſtrict union with each other, and to treat all who ſhould 
fail in that point as traitors and enemies to the public, 
The States, whoſe deputies ſigned that treaty, wer 
thirty in number. Sextus Tarquinius and Octaviu 
Mamilius, who were declared generals of the am 
of the allies, were impowered to raiſe as many troo 
as they ſhould judge neceſſary out of the youth of thok 
States. In order to obſerve ſome outward formaliy, 
and to have a plauſible pretext for taking arms, the 
Latines deputed the principal perſons of each city to 


carry their complaints of the pretended infraction of | : 
treaties to Rome, and to demand immediate fatisfac- & 
tion for them, with menaces, in caſe of refuſal; to WM. a 
attack the Romans with all their forces. Such a di- a 
courſe was conſidered as an open declaration of a WM. 4 
rupture. | 

Whilſt preparations of war were making, . and the 10 
levies were began at Rome, new difficulties aroſe, * 
which occaſioned great perplexity. The whole people 

2 


were far from having the ſame ardour for this war. 
The poor, eſpecially thoſe not in a condition to pay 
their debts, who were far the greater number, refuſed 
to take arms, and would not conſent in any thing to 
the deſires of the Patricians, unleſs the Senate paſſed 
a decree for the abolition of their debts. Some even 
threatened to quit Rome, and exhorted each other not 
to continue any longer in a city where injurious treat- 
ment and oppreſſion were the only rewards of thei 


ſervices. | 5 
At firſt the Patricians endeavoured to appeaſe and Hb. 
bring them to reaſon. But as their exhortations were 15 
ineffectual, it was thought neceſſary to aſſemble tho Cc 
Senate, in order to deliberate upon meaſures for pte. who 
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„ I. LARTIUS, L. CLOELIUS, Confuls. 

2 their enting the tumult, with which the city was menaced. A. 
"at Aer was deliberation more important, nor more 
th the r&cult in its nature. Opinions were divided. Of 


de Senators, ſome who were naturally inclined to 


opinion that ſome relaxations ſhould be granted in 
wour of the poor. They believed, that to remit their 
jebts, was purchaſing the good-will of the citizens at 
mall expence ; and that the great advantages that 


ould accrue from thence to the public and individu- 
mn al, would make an ample amends for ſo ſmall a loſs. 
"1. Valerius, Publicola's brother, opened this opinion. 
My: He remonſtrated, that nothing was heard in the 
55 Forum, but diſcourſes of the poor, expreſſing their 


ndionation to each other to the following effect:“ 
To what purpoſe is it for us to conquer our ene- 
© mies abroad, if in reward of victory, we find no- 


times more to be dreaded than the enemies of our 
country; and if after having ſecured the dominion 


of our own liberty.“ He obſerved how much 
reaſon there was to apprehend, if the averſion of the 


A Wicople for the Senate were not remedied, that they 
ple would not only proceed to abandon the city in its 


greateſt danger, but alſo, which merited more. at- 


var, At | 
Yon, that their deſpair might throw them into the 
0 r of the Tarquins, and make them conceive 


noughts of reinſtating them upon the throne. That 
litherto the People had employed only menaces with- 
ut proceeding to bad extremes; and that on the pre- 
nt occaſion, it was neceſſary to have ſome indulgence 
for them, to prevent greater evils. That the Com- 
monwealth of Athens, in a like conjuncture, on the 
temonftrances of Solon, had remitted all the debts, 
* with which the poor were burthened. That it would 
be glorious to eaſe in the ſame manner their fellow- 
he ens, who had rendered the Commonwealth ſuch 
e. eat ſervices under the kings by defeating the enemy; 
1 Wo had ſhewn ia much ardour and courage in deliver- 


ing 


dentle methods, and not ſo rich as many others, were 


thing at our return but cruel creditors, a thouſand 


& of the Commonwealth, we cannot aſſure ourſelves 


203 
R. 246. 


Ant. C. 
496. : 


204 


496. 


3 ing their country from the cruelty of the tyrants, an 


with their poverty, which had rendered them mon 


Juſtice refuſe the benefit of the laws to creditors, whe 


tent of the great was no leſs to be feared, than tit 
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T. LARTIUS, L. CLOELIUS, con 


who were ready to ſacrifice themſelves with more 22. 
than ever in effect of the leaſt complaiſance for they 
preſent condition. That laſtly, they ought to refleg} 
that it would be unjuſt to inſiſt, that the citizens ſhoul 
expoſe their lives, whilſt the ſlighteſt relief was denies 
them: eſpecially as they could only be reproached 


worthy of compaſſion than hatred.” - 

This difcourſe of Valerius was received by 
with applauſe. But Appius Claudius, a man nat 
rally cruel and violent, a character which he tranſmit 
ted to all his poſterity, was of a quite different opinion 
He repreſented, < That the Senate could not wi 


thought fit to proſecute their debtors with rigour; 
That the debts of particulars could not be abolihed 
without deſtroying public credit, the ſole tie of human 
ſociety. That the People themſelves, in whoſe t: 
vour ſo unjuſt a decree was ſollicited, would be thefirſ 
to experience its bad effects; and that, as new wants 
ſhould ariſe, the rich would ſhut their purſes, ad 
undoubtedly be averſe to advancing their fortunes a 
before, for ſetting the huſbandman and artiſt to work 
at the hazard not only of making no advantage 0 
them, but of loſing their principal. That the diſcon 


murmurs of the People. That for the reſt, ſome 
medium might be uſed, and a difference made vil 
regard to the debtors. That as for ſuch of them, wiv 
ſhould be found to have ruined themſelves by liber 
tiniſm and debauch, it would be no great loſs if the) 
ſhould all quit Rome, to which they were a diſgrace 
and reproach. That as to the reſt, it was but juſt u 
afford them ſome relief. That the creditors, wh 
could eaſily make this diſtinction, would act ve! 
commendably in having ſome indulgence for the un. 
fortunate, who had not drawn their diſtreſſes up® 
themſelves; and who would be the more obliged to 


their benefactors, as their favour would be the 4 
83 15 
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not conſiſt with the equity of the Commonwealth to 
grant general releaſes of debt equally for the benefit 
of the good and bad, and to give away what did not 


belong to it, by its own authority. That it was at 


leaſt neceſſary to leave proprietors the merit of diſ- 
poſing freely of their own fortunes, and not to envy 
them the right they would have in conſequence to the 
gratitude of their debtors. As to the {edition which they 
wprehended, that the means to excite it, was to ſhew 
fear in acquieſcing and giving way; that exerting au- 
thority would ſpread terror, and that one or two ex- 
amples of ſeverity would awe the mutinous, and re- 
duce them to return to their duty.” 
Several other opinions were alſo propoſed. That 
which took place was, that the Senate ſhould deter- 
nine nothing in reſpect to the ſubject of the preſent 
debate, till the war was happily terminated. That 
then the Conſuls ſhould lay this affair: before the Se- 
nate again, and that in the mean time all proceedings 
n reſpect to debts ſhould be ſuſpended. This decree 
neither ſatisfied the People, nor appeaſed the tumult. 
The poor, who naturally affect openneſs and ſimpli- 
city, ſuſpected theſe evaſions, and believed they diſ- 


fect of their compaſſion and liberality. That it did A. R. 


258. | 
. 


Ant 


cerned a deſign in them to abuſe their credulity ; and 


as they did not rely in the leaſt upon the faith of the 
Senate, they were perſuaded that its ſole view was to 
deceive them by theſe artificial delays. 

The Senate were in great perplexity. The Latines, 


a powerful and warlike nation, were preparing to take ' 


the field. The People ſeemed determined not to bear 
arms, The Senators had not ſufficient authority to 
compel their obedience, and dared not employ pu- 


ſiſhments againſt the refractory, becauſe the law paſſed 


by Valerius Publicola gave them power to appeal to 
the People from all the ordinances of the Conſuls. 
The moſt certain method for reſtoring their ancient 
athority to the Senate, had been to aboliſh this law : 
but that was not poſſible. To prevent the oppoſition 
ich the People would not have failed to have _— 
ha 


4 7 * 
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A. R. 256. had they openly attacked their privileges, the Senat 


2 
* 


* 
* 


effects in the latter times of the Commonwealth: but 


their perceiving it, aboliſhed the law in favour g 


_ diate and effectual reſource, as well againſt the fed 


mind to make himſelf obeyed by the ſeditious. Al 


T. LARTIUS, L. CLOELIus, Confuls 


reſolved to introduce a magiſtrate, whoſe power ſhoul 
be monarchical, and ſuperior to all laws, but of ſhort 
duration. For this purpoſe, they paſſed an artful d 
cree, whereby they deceived the People, and withou 


their liberty. It was conceived in theſe terms: “ Thy 
Lartius and Clœlius, who were then Confuls, ſhoul 
abdicate their power, and by their example all pa 
ſons whatſoever in the adminiſtration of the publi 
affairs. That there ſhould be but one magiſtra 
That he ſhould be choſen by the Senate, and confirm 
ed by the voices of the People, and that his powe 
ſhould not exceed the term of ſix months.” I die 
People, who did not comprehend all the conſequences 
of this new decree, made no difficulty to come into it 
and though an office of this nature was repugnant tt 
the uſual rules and limitations, they left the choice df 
a proper perſon to fill it up to the care of the Senate. 

This new inſtitution was of great utility with reſpetconi 
to the ſucceſs of affairs, and always aftorded an imme. 


tious enterprizes of the People, as in the imminent 
dangers of the State from the enemy. It had fatal 


what is there that the corruption and malignity of ma C: 
kind does not abule ? mony 

The queſtion now was to chooſe a Chief capable dl 
ſuſtaining the whole weight of the government alone. 
The preſent affairs of the Commonwealth made extra 
ordinary talents neceſſary in the perſon who was to ruk 
it with abſolute power. This required a man of wk 
dom and reſolution, one of great experience in militar 
affairs, and of a moderation proof againſt the ex 
ceſſes, into which fullneſs of power often leads. Above 
all a general was wanted, who knew how to maintall 
diſcipline in all its vigour, and who had conſtancy 0 


theſe qualities were thought to unite in T. Lartivs 


and his collegue did not want merit. The Senate * 
| ; creed; 


— 


T. LARTIUS, L. CLOELIUS, conſuls. 


future; and, in conſequence of a ſecond deliberation, 


collegue. The Conſuls, in whoſe power it was to de- 


lighly ſuperior to the uſual manner in which men 


object of the public admiration, Neither the one nor 
the other could be prevailed upon to believe, that he 
deſerved the preference to his collegue. They paſſed 
the whole day in mutually giving each other their 
wices for the office, whilſt neither would accept it. 


of the two Conſuls, and the principal Senators repair- 


conjuring him not to oppoſe the wiſhes of the public. 
Overcome by their earneſt remonſtrances, he at length 
conſented that his collegue ſhould nominate him Dic- 
tator: for ſo that ſupreme magiſtrate was called, or at 
kalt that name was the moſt celebrated, and the moſt 
. The true name appears to have been Magiſter 
OPUlL, DE | EG 

Lartius + was the firſt Roman ſince the inſtitution 
if Conſuls, who had the ſole government of the Com- 
monwealth, with unlimited power to determine in re- 
Ipect to war and peace, and to decree without appeal 
oncerning all other affairs, As ſoon as he was de- 


ole, who had been Conſul the 2 52d year of Rome. 
That magiſtrate was called Magiſter Equitum, rela- 
vely to the name of Magiſter Populi. He was the 
Victacor's lieutenaat, but ſubject to his orders as well 


* From this circumſtance perhaps came the cuſtom of declaring the 
ator in the night: it is often mentioned in Livy. Lib. 4. c. 21. 

. c. 23. 1.9.c. 38. Nocte deinde filentio, ut mos eſt, L. Papiri- 
1 Dictatorem dixit. : | 
Livy mentions him alſo as the firſt Dictator, but three years 
ner, and in his firſt Conſulſhip. Lib. 2. c. 18. 


1 as 


that in the preſent conjuncture he ſhould nominate his 


termine between themſelves, which of the two was moſt 
worthy of the ſovereign authority, obſerved a conduct 


think and act on ſuch occaſions, and which became the 


The aſſembly being diſmiſſed, the relations and friends 


ed to Lartius's houſe, where they remained till“ night, 


ared Dictator, he choſe Sp. Caſſius general of the 


207 
creed, that one of the two Conſuls ſhould nominate 2 * 2 


the new magiſtrate, which was always obſerved for the 436 
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406. 


A. R. 2g. as the reſt of the citizens, and like them in awe of th 


ſeditious than to make uſe of them, So formidah 


People, ſeized with terror at the ſight of thoſe d 


which differed in nothing from that of the Kings, 


* : | 


Dictator's rods and axes. 8 

Lartius judged it proper to give at firſt an hi. 
idea of the office with which he had been inveſted, an 
of the ſovereign authority annexed to it. He made 
Lictors reſume the axes, which had been joined vi 
the rods in the time of the Kings, and which Valer 
had cauſed to be removed during his Confulſhip, i 
order to render the authority of the new governme 
the more popular. He doubled their number, a 
made twenty-four Lictors walk before him, ca 
thoſe marks of authority, rather with deſign to aweth 


an appearance produced the effect he expected 3. T 


and axes carried before the Dictator, became far mo 
docile and ſubmiſſive than they had been hithert, 1 
was no longer as under the Conſuls, whoſe authon 
was equal, and from one of whom recourſe mig 
either be had to the other, or appeals from their Mn 
crees to the People. There was no reſource _noy b 
inſtant obedience. = 

After having imprinted reſpect and dread in th 
minds of the moſt turbulent by the majeſty of this trum: 


cauſed the Cenſus (or multer) of the People to be mad 
according to the order inſtituted by Servius Tull 
and renewed by the firſt Conſuls. The number of defer 
citizens above the age of ſixteen amounted to d 
hundred and fifty thouſand ſeven hundred men. 
He then ſeparated the old men from thoſe wir: 
were capable of bearing arms; and of the latter fom We 
ed four bodies of horſe and foot. The firſt, wii eve 
were the flower of the army, he reſerved to himk 
and permitted Clœlius, who had been his collegue, 
chuſe that of the other three which he thought fits 


t Creato Dictatore primim Rom, poſtquam præferri ſecures vid 
runt, magnus Plebem metus inceflit, ut intentiores eſſent a yy 
patendum. Neque enim ut in Conſulibus, qui part poteſtate ele 
alterius auxilium, neque provocatio erat, neque ullum uſquam nil! 
cura parendi auxilium, Liv, I. 2. c. 18. 
commande 


T. LARTIUs, L. ELOELIUS, Conſuls. 


vera] of the horſe ; and put his brother Spurius Lar- 
ius at the head of the laſt; to continue at Rome with 
I, de old men for the defence of the city. 
When every thing was in readineſs for the war, he 
i ox the field, and poſted the three armies at the paſſes 
lenWhrough which he believed the Latines might enter 
1p, the Roman territory. = | aa 
amen Convinced that 1t was the duty of an able general, 
WT: only to ſtrengthen himſelf, but to weaken the ene- 
hy as much as poſſible, and to direct his meaſures ſo 
x to terminate wars without battle, if that could be 
ada dne, and with ſhedding as little blood as poſſible ; 
Lartius believed it better to put an end to this by the 
wi remod of negotiation, than by that of arms. He 
mon reti deputed perſons of confidence to the moſt con- 
Iderable of the Latines, in order to conciliate them 
v pacific views. At the ſame time he ſent ambaſſa- 
| ors to all the cities to treat openly of peace. By this 
r Conduct he had made ſome progreſs in mollifying that 
people. But the moderation which he ſhewed foon 
aſter, entirely gained him their amity, and alienated 
them from the chiefs who had induced them to take 
ums. Mamilius and Sextus, whom the Latines had 
nſtituted Generaliſſimos of their forces, had ap- 
mat ented the general rendezvous at Tuſculum, in or- 
er to march from thence to Rome. But as they 
leferred moving a great while, whether in expectation 
0 r the ſuccours of ſome cities ſtow in furniſhing their 
ontingents, or that the omens and auſpices were not 
g gnourable, part of the army detached itſelf, and ra- 
fom aged the country of the Romans. Lartius, who re- 
eyed advice of this, ordered Clœlius to march a- 
unſt them with the choſen troops of the horſe and 
zue, chrarmed infantry. The latter falling in with the 
| ft amy when they leaſt expected him, took them all 
res liners, except a ſmall number of the braveſt, who 
ere killed making reſiſtance. Clcœlius carried them 
m ni e inc Dictator, who received them with great marks 
 denevolerice. He cauſed the wounded to be taken 
YOl.-Þ | P Care 


command. 1 The third he gave to Spurius Caſſius, ge- yy 56, | 


Th 


210 T. LARTIUS, L. CLOELIUS, Conſul. 
A. R. 256. care of, and without any ranſom ſent them all to Ty 
_ C. culum, with an embaſſy compoſed of the moſt ill, 
9  rrious of the Romans, who were ſo ſucceſsful in the 
negotiation, that the army of the Latines retire 
and the nation concluded a truce with Rome for auer 

; Car. x SLATS 30, + I TIES Ho. 
E 4 The campaign thus terminated, the Dictator He. 
* back his army to Rome; and before the expiration 
| his office, nominated Conſuls, and abdicated his ay 
thority, without having acted with the leaſt yi 
lence or rigour in reſpect to any Roman citizen what 

ſoever. | | e | 
This wiſe and moderate conduct of Lartius in 
office of unlimited power, which often changes a 
corrupts the beſt diſpoſition, gives Dionyſius Halica 
naſſenſis occaſion to make a very judicious reflect 
which ought not to be omitted. ' He obſerves, tha 
the example ſet by the firſt Dictator, was afterward 
followed by all his ſucceſſors in that office downt 
almoſt an hundred years before the end of the Co 
monwealth. Hiſtorians (1) mention no Dictator dep""" 
fective in point of lenity and moderation, though thi" 
Commonwealth was often obliged to diveſt the uſut 
magiſtrates of power, in order to confide all authd 
rity to a ſingle perſon. Tf Dictators had never bee 
created but for the defence of their country again 
foreign enemy, it would be leſs ſurpriſing that bei 
employed abroad they did not abuſe their power.] 
in domeſtic troubles, when ſeditions were either t 
be quelled, the State to be delivered from citizens ti 
aſpired at the tyranny, or meaſures to be taken again 
an infinity of other dangers which threatened the Com 
monwealth, that not one of the perſons inveſted vt 
unlimited power ſhould eyer give occaſion for reproac 
or depart from the path marked out for him by th 
frſt Dictator, is a very exalted praiſe of the Rom 
Commonwealth. 
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(1) L. Manlius Imperioſus may be excepted, who rendered himſe 
very odious by his rigour and violence. Liv, I. 2. c. 3. 
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A: SEMPRONtUS ATRATINUS: © | 2 2 
M. Minvcivs. | 5 3 ! | 493. A 
Nothing conſiderable either at home or abroad hap- 
ned under theſe Conſuls. The truce made with the 
| atines gave the troops time to reſpire, and the de- 
ce of the Senate, which prohibited creditors to moleſt 
heir debtors till the end of the war, had put a ſtop to 
he murmurs of the poor. | „ 
The Senate paſſed a decree at this time, which ſeem- 
d extraordinary enough. It was, that the Latine 
omen who had married Romans, and the Roman 
women who had married Latines, ſhould have liberty 
0 continue with their huſbands, if they thought fir, 
return into their country. In reſpect to the children 
twas ordained, that the boys ſhould remain with their 
bers, and the unmarried girls follow the fortune of 
heir mothers. A great number of theſe marriages 
al been contracted between the States, neighbours as 
ey were, and united as well by alliance as their com- 
non origin. The women, miſtreſſes of their choice, 
eyed how grateful their reſidence at Rome was to 
em. Almoſt all the Roman wives, who had entered 
to engagements in the different cities of the Latines, 
uitted their huſbands to return to their country; and 
il the Latines ſettled at Rome, except two, renounced 
ar country to continue with their huſbands. 
Aulus PosSTUMIUS. | A. R. 248. 
TiTvus ViRGINIUs. | "_— 
The truce made for a year with the Latines expired pionyſ. 
Ms year, Great preparations were made on both 1.6. p. 342 
des for the war, and the extraordinary efforts em- 77357" 
Jbyed gave reaſon to judge, that the battle which was c. 19, 20. 
pon the point of enſuing, would decide the fate of 
e two people. In ſuch a conjuncture it was thought 
cellary at Rome to lodge all authority in the hands 
a ſingle perſon. The Conſul Virginius declared 
5 collegue Aulus Poſtumius Dictator, who choſe T. 
outus Elva general of the horſe. | 
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212 POSTUMIUS, VIRGINIUS, Conſul 
AR. %. The two armies ſoon took the field, and poſt 
. C. themſelves at no great diſtance from the lake of B. 


* gillæ. That of the Romans conſiſted only of tweny 
Bur thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe: that ; 
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| the Latines amounted to forty thouſand foot and thr 
== thouſand horſe. Sextus Tarquinius commanded t 

| left wing of the Latines, and Octavius Mamilius t 

' right. Titus, another of Tarquin's ſons, command 

: the main body, at the head of the exiles, and of tho 


who had voluntarily preferred the party of the Ty ( 
quins to their country. (According to Livy, Targus: 
the elder, in perſon, aged at that time ninety, c M 
manded the center; which is ſcarce probable.) Tin 
cavalry was divided into three bodies, of which eg 
were poſted in the wings, and the third in the cent 
In the Roman army, T. Abutius, general of tus 
t horſe, had the left, the Conſul Virginius the right, an: v 
3 the Dictator Poſtumius commanded the main body. ile 
: The army of the Romans, as we have ſeen, W te 
much inferior to that of the enemy: but, when im 
perceived that the Tarquins were at the head of cha 
Latines, that ſight tranſported them with fury, an toc 
ſeemed to have doubled their force, in inflaming the dil 
courage by their hatred for the Tyrants. It was dd! 
longer poſſible to delay the battle; beſides which, (ep! 
Dictator had been apprized, that the enemy expectel n!t: 
a confiderable reinforcement. It was therefore nec Val 
ſary to give the ſignal. Never was battle more obl_l t 
nate and bloody. The generals did not content the ſhey 
ſelves with giving orders: they engaged in perlonl els 
and had the greateſt ſhare in the dangers. All nh 
them attacked each other body to body, and, excel id 
Poſtumius, thoſe who did not fall, came off we ds! 
dangeroufly wounded. | | J lim 
The Dictator, who was in the center with char 
flower of the cavalry, at firſt made that of the enen troo 
commanded by Titus, Tarquin's ſecond ſon, gi "der 
way, who received a wound in his ſhoulder with i lr 
javelin. As it was neceſſary to carry him out of t 7 
all 


preſs, his abſence made thoſe he commanded lo 
courage 
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rage, and entirely damped their ardour. The A. R. 23. 

1 taking advantage of their conſternation, * 1 

puſhed them vigorouſly, and put them to flight. 

cxtus, Tarquin's other ſon, perceived it, and de- 

uched the choſen cavalry to ſupport them: upon 

which they rallied, reſumed courage, returned to the 

charge, ſuſtained the attack of the Romans, and 

fought with freſh” vigour. It appears that Titus 

turned ſoon after. LY e T0 

On another fide, there was a rude encounter bee 

een ÆEbutius, general of the Roman'cavalry, and 

Mamilius that commanded the Tuſculans, who had 

lng ſought each other with their eyes, in order to en- 

ge. With lance in hand they puſhed their horſes 

ganſt each other with ſuch impetuoſity, that Abu- 

tus was ran through his arm, and Mamilius received 

wound acroſs his cuiraſs. The former not being 

tbe to-uſe his lance any longer, was obliged to quit 

the battle : the other, after having retired for ſome 

ime into the ſecond line, returned ſoon after to the 

charge without regard to his wound, and ſeeing his 

troops in diſorder, made the cohort of the Roman 

exiles commanded by Titus advance. As they breath- 

d nothing but vengeance againſt enemies who had 

feprived them of their fortunes and country, they re- 

nſtated the battle in ſome meaſure. At that inſtant: 

Valerius, one of ZEbutius's lieutenants, and brother 

the illuſtrious Publicola, perceiving Tarquin, who 

hewed himſelf at the head of the exiles with haughti- 

teſs and defiance, and being willing to acquire his fa- 

nih the honour of killing, as well as that which it 

ad already of expelling, the Tarquins, he ſpurred 

is horſe full ſpeed againſt him, in order to pierce 

lim through with his lance. Titus, to avoid the 

charge of ſo formidable an enemy, fell back into his 


nem 


nem troops, Whilſt Valerius followed him with  incon- 
gi bderate ardour, he was mortally wounded with a ja- 
vith Wi "clin, and fell from his horſe. The battle grew hot 
fi wund his body, where a terrible ſlaughter enſued, 


] lo 


length Publius and Marcus, the ſons of Publicola, 


FI garried 


* 4 
* 
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A. R. 85 carried off their uncle from the enemy, and ſent his 
A * * body to the camp by their attendants. Animated wich on 
_*_ the ſame fire, they rallied as many of their troops 3; 
they could, and both charged into the thickeſt of the 
preſs, where they fell with a thouſand wounds. 
The Dictator, ſeeing that the left wing, diſcouraged 
by the loſs of their leaders, and vigorouſly attacked 
by the exiles, began to give way and fly, ordered aff 
detachment of horſe to move to the rear-of the lef 
wing to ſtop thoſe that fled, and to treat ſuch as t. 
fuſed to obey as enemies. The Romans in conſequence 
returned with new ardour to the fight. The Dictatot 
at the ſame time, followed by the choſen troops 
\ which he had with him, fell upon the body of exiles 
with ſuch vigour, that he broke them, bore down all 
before him, put them to flight, and killed greatnum- 
bers of them. Titus very probably, was killed at this 
time, : Ns | "7-01 
Mamilius, the Latine general, perceiving their dil 
order, flew to their aid with a great detachment of the 
_ reſerved troops. Herminius, the Lieutenant-Genenll, 
knew him by his arms and habit, and ſpurring bis 
horſe againſt him with the utmoſt fury, laid him dead 
with his lance. But whilſt he was intent upon taking 
his ſpoils, he received a wound with a javelin himſclt, 
in the dreſſing of which he expired a moment after. 
Sextus Tarquinius ſtill kept his ground on the left 
wing of the Latines, and had made the Romans gue 
way on their right, when the. Dictator arriving un. 
expectedly with a body of horſe, Sextus believed him. 
ſelf irretrievably loſt. In his deſpair he threw himſelf 
furiouſly upon the Romans; and killed all befor 
him on the right and left, till ſurrounded on all ſides 
and covered with a thouſand wounds, he fell dead on WW , 
the field of battle, after having ſold his life very dear. Wi tu 
The Latines, ſeeing themſelves without leaders xt 
fled in diſorder, and abandoned their camp to the 5 
Romans, where the latter found conſiderable ſpoib. WW tin 
They felt this loſs, which was the greateſt they had f nr 
ever ſuſtained till then, long after. Of forty * 
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for and three thouſand: horſe, of which their army Rg 


conſiſted, ſcaree ten thouſand men remained in a con- 


on to retüf ns .. 
As the antients always gave the marvellous a ſhare 


n great events, it is ſaid that two young horſemen, of 


more majeſtic form and mien than uſual, ſhewed 
temſelves to Poſtumius and: his followers ; that they 
narched at the head of the Roman cavalry, piercing 
ill the Latines that came in their way with their jave- 
ins, and putting the reſt to flight. The ſame authors 
add, that in the evening after the gaining of the battle, 
and the taking of the camp, the ſame horſemen ap- 
peared at Rome in the Forum, 28 they had been ſeen 
nthe Roman army, with all the air of perſons re- 


turned from a battle, fatigued and covered with ſweat 


nd duſt, That when they diſmounted their horſes, 
they gave advice of the victory, and that after they 
had related exactly in what manner all things had 
paſſed, they diſappeared. The next day letters ar- 
ved from the Dictator, who informed the Senate and 
People of the ſucceſs, and mentioned particularly the 
niraculous aſſiſtance, which the Gods in perſon had 
gyen the army, It was not doubted but that thoſe 
Gods were Caſtor and Pollux. Accordingly a magni- 
cent temple was afterwards erected to them. Livy 
ays nothing of ſo marvellous a fact, except that the 
Diftator in the heat of the action, vowed a temple to 
Caſtor. And in reality, though this edifice was built 
n honour of the two brothers, it bore only the name 
of Caſtor *. 181 85 - 
The day after the battle the auxiliary troops, ſent 
by the Volſci to the aid of the I atines, arrived not far 
from the Lake of Regille. When they were inform- 


Upon this circumſtance a witty ſaying of Bibulus in Suetonius is 
founded. He had been created Ædile with C. Cæſar, and having been 
* the joint expence of games with him to (gratify the People, Cæſar 


bowever had all the honour of that magnificence aſcribed to him. This 
dave him occaſion to ſay pleaſantly, that he had the ſame fate as Pollux: 
that all the merit of this feſtival 2 been given to Cæſar, in the ſame 
manner as only Caſtor was mentioned in reſpect to the temple erected 
to the two brothers. Suk r. in vit. Cæſ. c. 10. 
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their hands, and in all the equipage of ſuppliants, 


tire ſubordination to their commands; and that they 


| 9 ey 258. ed of what had happened, they returned back ;faft, 


was no longer the queſtion. That they offered them- 


” * 


— 
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than they came, reproaching themſelves with a delay 
which had perhaps occaſioned the defeat of their 
The Dictator on his return to Rome with his vic 
torious army, had the honour of a triumph, A great 
number of carriages laden with arms and ather ſpoils, 
and five thouſand five hundred prifoners taken in the 
battle, preceded his chariot. - With the tenth of tha 
ſpoils he celebrated games and offered ſacrifices, the 
expence of which amounted to forty - talents (forty 
thouſand crowns) a very conſiderable ſum for tha 
times; * 8 My vs £3 77 £288 I e 
Some days after the return of the army, the Com- 
monwealth of the Latines ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, 
choſen out of all the cities who. had oppoſed the laſ 
war. They appeared there with olive branches in 


When they were introduced into the Senate, * they 
began by laying upon the chiets of the nation the cauſe 
of the war, in which the States were no otherwiſe eri 
minal, than for having ſuffered themſelves to be led 
by bad guides, who had no views but to their private 
intereſt, They repreſented that they had been ſeverely 
puniſhed for a forced obedience by the loſs which all 
their cities had ſuſtained of the flower of their youth; 
2 loſs ſo general, that there was not a family in them 
exempt from mourning. They earneſtly demanded, 

that the Romans — accept the ſubmiſ 
ſion of the whole country, and its devotion to theit 
ſervice. They declared, that for the Latines to affect 
their ancient independence, and to maintain the rights 
and privileges of which they had hitherto been jealous, 


ſelves to the Romans, to be for the future the inſe- 
parable companions of all their enterprizes, with en- 


ſhould ſee without regret all the glory, of which 


fortune had deprived them, transferred to the Ro- 
| When 


mans.” 
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lay WMiceration. - The Senate had 
dei it with the Latines. They had been the farſt in break- 


ig the union and alliance, and this was not the firſt 


example of them. But the great principle of the 
Roman policy, which was to make friends of conquered 
aewics by treating them with kindneſs and clemency, 
moſt always prevailed againſt the bad reaſons, and: 
they contented themſelves, for the preſent, with grants 
ng the Latines peace; and, to make them the more 
able of their fault, and give them time to make 
ends for it by a ſerious repentance, they were made 
demand and wait ſame time before a treaty of alli- 
ace was granted them. When the ambaſſadors were 
ought in the ſecond time to receive the anſwer of 
r Senate, the Dictator told them: You deſerve 
to experience the juſt effects of our anger, and to 
ee all the evils you intended us, if you had been 
e ſucceſsful in your projects, fall upon your own. 


Romans, than the deſire of revenge. We have not 
forgot that the Latines are our relations, and are 


deſerters, and driven the exiles from amongſt you, 


ir you will return to treat of peace with us.” 

ect The ambaſſadors went home full of joy. Orders: 
rhts Fere immediately given for all the exiles to quit the 
us, ine cities, and to releaſe all priſoners, Some days 
-m- Witter, they returned to Rome, carrying with them all 
e- le deſerters in chains it had been poſſible to ſeize. 


The Roman people, fatisfied with their ſubmiſſion, 


ne) ented them peace and their alliance. Thus ended 
ich le war with the Tyrants, which had continued four- 


ken years from their expulſion, 


ien | _ 


"clined to ſeverity, and believed it neceſſary to make 


heads. But clemency has more weight with the 


* more affected with their preſent repentance, than 
their paſt faults, Return therefore to your cities 
vith this anſwer. When you have delivered up our 
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ee When they withdrew, che affair was taken into con- nn. TY 


great cauſes to be difſarif- 3 


1 
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Ae King Turquin, who bens te en Mussen dg 
* of bis family at almoſt ninety —— — ee 
with the Latine ſtates, the Hetrutians, Sabines, an 

all the neighbouring people, retited to Cumæ in C 

pania to the tyrant Ariſtod em. 
That prince had certain great talents. His 3 
re- eſtabliſnment; the public works with Which 
adorned Rome; his courage in war; his conſtane 
under his misfortunes; a war of fourteen years dun 
tion, which he made with the Roman People, thou 
deprived of his kingdom and all his fortunes; Mn 
continual reſources which he knew how to find in hi 
diſgraces; all evidently prove that he had great qu 
lities. But his ambition, pride, and cruelty, rende 
ed him the juſt object of the public hatred and deri 


N "os + . * W , 


He died * worn out with years and diſcuſt. HM: 
ſaw himſelf in a ſtrange city, alone, abandoned, ii e 
conſiderable, and without conſolation + ; diſcovering” 
ſaid he, the infidelity of friendſhip. But ſuch co 
plaints ill- ſuited him. Beſides that the Þ generality 
the rich and great, if they have friends, have the 
only for ſhew and oſtentation; has a tyrant who love 
none but himſelf, a right ever to pretend to have rea 
friends $? He muſt have ſycophants, who by bal 
adulation hurry him from vice to vice, who in ti 
counſels they give him never deviate into ſpeakin 
their opinion, and only contend with each other, vl 
ſhall ſucceed beſt in deceiving him moſt agreeably. 


wp ein 
* Cumas ſe contuliſſe dicitur, in eaque urbe ſenio & ægritudine e 
confectus. Cic. 3. Tuſc. n. 27. . CO. A 
+ Tarquinium dixifſe ferunt, tum, cum exul eſſet, ſe intellexi 
quos fidos amicos habuiſſet, quoſque infidos, cum jam neutris gratiul 
referre poſſet. De Amicit. n. 56. . 
t Non in amicitia, ſed in apparatu habent. SEC. de brevit. . 
Ce 7. | an 
Non vides quemadmodum illos in præceps agat extincta Hbert 
& fides in obſequium ſeryile ſubmiſſa, dum nemo ex animi ſul ſente 
tia ſuadet diſſuadetque, ſed adulandi certamen eſt, & unum en 
omnium officium, una contentio quis blandiſſimè fallat, SEE" 
Benef. I. 6. c. 30, Th 
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her Rome both Tarquin's death occaſioned , 219 
gu 0 pal perſons _ - Senate and People : 8 joy A;R. 258, 
8, ant AR had hith city made a ſtrange ab the prin- 
'C: N vity wich reſet acted with great 2 uſe of 1 It. web 
Th 1 * 2 multitude, r rag Nur 5 

yes delivered from that 3 they ſaw eg 
i= Mar unjuſt — er 
| e ves all authority in the — arrogatin 
— en — af no part of it w 3 * 
0 . y exerciſed ſuch rigour, es 
r 2 * as occaſioned a 90 0 
ee e multitude * 

oſtumius having abdicated 
up of Conſuls came on 27 Digaurfip. the 
oſen with P. Servilius. : Ap. Claudius was 
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; War with the Volſci. New | troubles. Upon the pm 
| of the: Conſil Servilius, the citizens lil. The vi 
are defeated. and puniſbed ſeverely. Strvilius ium i 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Senate. Tra 

more violent than ever, Valerius is appointed Didan 

He defeats the enemy. Not being able to. obtain a 

eres for remitting the debts of the Peoples. he abdiiah 

b Didtator/bep. Retreat of the People is the Sam 
Autan. Reconciliation. of the Senate und bam 
Inſtitution of the Tribunes of the People: then: of i 


Plabrian Aidiles, Riftettions' upon the conduit ! 

t mo mam 19 1 £ Neat 

A. R. 259. Ap. CLavopivs. . 3% ĩ ĩ 8 (Or 

Ant. C. eee b oro 
493. My P. SERVILIUS. r ä "tk 

. HE Volſci, informed of what paſſed at Ron: 

Bionyſ. believed the conjuncture favourable for reum tre 


1.6. p. 361 ing their arms, which they had not laid down with rat 
. regret. Whatever good treatment they might hay 
received from the Romans, they could not bear to lan 
themſelves ſubjected to their power, and believed 
eſſential to their honour to throw off a foreign jo ufo 

They began by bringing over the Hernici. They ti ri 

ſent deputies to the Latines, to engage them allo ud 

their party. But the latter, to whom the remembra ng 

of their late defeat near the Lake of Regillæ was Wie t! 

good leſſon, without regard to the law of nationi 
delivered up the ambaſſadors to the Romans, and ga 

them advice, that the Volſci and Hernici were mai 

ing preparations of war in concert. This ſervice vi 

ſo agreeable to the Romans, that they immediately dec 

ſtored to the Latines the ſix thouſand priſoners, wit; 

they had at Rome; and the affair of the treaty of hr . 

liance, which ſeemed entirely deſperate, was broug\lr:rq. 

again upon the carpet, and referred to the deciſion ¶ ¶ voun 

the next Conſuls, This was great matter of joy Win; 
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jk who had given them ſo n be _— & 

nt a crown of gold to the Capitol as an offering to | 
Þ [upiter. Many of the priſoners, who had been re- 

ed at Rome, accompanied the ambaſſadors, and 

liperſed themſelves into the different parts of the city, 

teir good treatment of hem during their captivity, 


ad demanding to enter io a ſtricter union with them 
a the rights of hoſpitality, and particular friendſhip. 
ca: cberto they had been refuſed an alliance properly fo 
re cid. Never did the union of the Latines with Rome 


qpear more ſincere, tender and cordial than on this 
gccalion. ef — IY | 
The war with the Volſci, which ſeemed certain and 
Kar, was the leaſt evil Rome had to fear. The dif- 
ord which had for ſome time been ſilently gaining 
round within the city, and began now to break out, 
mas one of a far more dangerous nature. What . 
made way for it, was, as I have already obſerved, the | 
eel and inhuman manner, in which the creditors 4 
treated their debtors, who were not in a condition to 
py them, and for that reaſon were delivered into their 
to nds. They kept them priſoners, laid them in irons, 


ed nd inflicted all kinds of ſeverities upon them. Theſe 

voa nfortunate citizens, if they happened to eſcape from | 
: c rion, made all places reſound with their complaints, | 
0 1 


and held in public, diſcourſes entirely capable of moy- 
rang compaſſion, and exciting the ſpirit of revolt. One 
wa Wt them, of a great age, went into the Forum in the 
mon not wretched and deplorable condition imaginable. 
His cloaths were filthy and torn, his face pale and 
van, and his body lean and feeble. A long beard, 
em hair neglected and in diſorder, completed the 
deouſneſs of his figure. Through all his uncouth 
tide he was however known and whiſpered about 
or a Centurion, who had acquired many military re- 
dards by his valour. Himſelf ſhewed the honourable 
wounds he had received in different battles. As the 
Jo) i i!titude throng'd about him, and he was aſked _— 
et e 


* 
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A he came to be in the miſerable. condition in which 
ww 


appeared: he replied, © That his land having bee 


year, but his farm had been burnt, all his effects plun 


arms. They demanded, rather with menaces than th 


I] 
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ravaged during the war with the Sabines, in which 
ſerved, he had not only loſt its productions for 


dered, and his cattle carried off. That to add to h 
misfortunes, the payment of Þ tax had been exade( 
from him, at a time when = ad no money, and ha 
been obliged to borrow : that intereſts riſing upon i 
tereſts, he had firſt been obliged to ſell his land, an 
afterwards all that he had; that at length the diſe 
had ſpread itſelf to his body, and involved his perf 
That his creditor had carried him priſoner to his houſe 
where he had treated him, not as a ſlave, but. as 
condemned criminal.” In faying this he bared h 
back, and ſhewed the ſtill recent marks of the ro 
and whips with which he had been tortured. 
Upon ſeeing and hearing this, a great outcry w: 
raiſed. The tumult ſpread into all quarters of thi 
city. All who either were, or had been delivered u 
to their creditors, appeared in public, and 1implorec 
the aid of the People. The crowd increaſed even 
moment. Multitudes repaired from all the ſtreets d 
the Forum with furious ſhouts. Such of the Senator 
as happened to be there, would have been in grea 
danger of being killed, if the Conſuls had not haſten 
ed thither to appeaſe the tumult. The whole mult 
tude immediately turned towards thoſe magiſtrate 
The poor debtors ſhewed them their chains, a ſad re 
ward for the years they had ſerved their country ll 


air of ſuppliants, that they ſhould aſſemble the de 
nate, and they crouded around the place where tht 
council was to be held, in ſuch a manner as if the 
intended to determine the deliberation their own Wa) 
by force. 3 

A ſmall number of the Senators, whom chance had 
brought thither, joined the Conſuls: fear preventet 
the reſt from appearing not only in the Senate but 


even in the Forum; ſo that there was not a 1 
| 77 nu 
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ch Humber for entering upon deliberation. That excuſe 10 


ad not ſerve the multitude. They eee 
nour, and cried Gut, that the Senators were abſent 


unt amongſt themſelves, in order to elude their de- 


nand : that the Conſuls themſelves. did not act with 
incerity, and that it was plain, both inſulted their mi- 
ky. The dignity and power of the Conſuls were in 
anger of being no longer regarded, and the People 
ere upon the point of proceeding to the utmoſt vio- 
knces, when the Senators, not knowing whether it 
would not be as dangerous for them to ſtay at home, as 


bs place, the affair in queſtion was propoſed. _ 
- Whilſt the Senate was deliberating, and much divid- 


dvice, that the Volſci had taken the field with a nu- 
merous army, and were advancing towards Rome. 
This news produced effects very different in the Se- 
ate, and amongſt the People, ſo much progreſs had 
ticord already made, that of one city it had in a 
mer formed two oppoſite and almoſt enemies to each 
ſther, ** The populace exulted with joy, and ſaid 
budly, that the Gods avenged the pride of the Sena- 
bs. They exhorted each other not to give in their 
mes for the war. That if they muſt periſh, let them 
ot do ſo alone, but rather with all the citizens. That 
e Senators might take arms, and march againſt the 
nemy; it being but juſt. that they ſhould experi- 
. the dangers of war, who engroſſed all the rewards 
It it.“ | 

The Senate, in ſo difficult a conjuncture, having 
* leſs to fear from the citizens than the enemy, were 
great perplexity. They deſired the Conſul Servi- 
us, who was of the milder and more popular diſpo- 
ton of the two, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
Onciliate the People, and to bring them back to their 
wy, Servilius, having diſmiſſed the Senate, repair- 
«to the aſſembly. _ . He declared, that whilſt the 
mate had been deliberating upon the intereſts of a 
part 


din opinion, a courier arrived from the Latines, with 


223 


ot through chance or fear, but expreſsly, and in con- 


pappear, arrived at the Senate. When each had taken 
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[a R259: part of the city, conſiderable indeed, but hohen 


Rome and the whole Commonwealth. That the en. 


my being almoſt at their gates, it was not polile | 


apply to any other affair. That though that were 1g 


the caſe, it would neither become the People not 
have taken arms for the defence of their country, ji 
they had been paid beforehand for their ſervice; n 
be for the honour of the Senate, to ſeem to hn 
taken pains for the relief of the citizens only throug 
fear and againſt their will, and not out of inclinatis 
and choice. That when the campaign was over, 
intereſts of the People ſhould be taken into ferioy 
conſideration.” In the mean time, he paſſed a dec 
for ſuſpending all proceedings in reſpect to debt ti 
the end of the war. e 
He then took the Cenſus, or muſter of the citizens 
The number above ſixteen years of age, amountet 
to an hundred and fifty thouſand ſeven hundred men 
They not only gave in their names for the ſervio 
without difficulty or repugnance, but with joy an 
ardour. However violent and outrageous the Peop 
may be, they comply with what is reaſonable, whe 
treated with mildneſs and juſtice. | 
Servihus ſet out with his troops. When he arrive 
near the enemy, the ſoldiers, and eſpecially the deb 
Ors > call thoſe by that name who were a&vally un 
der fuit for their debts) demanded eagerly to be le 
on to battle. The Conſul after having delayed ſom 
time, to try and whet their courage, ſeeing their at 
dour augment, at length gave the ſignal. Never dt 
ſoldiers ſhew more valour and intrepidity. The Volk 
in conſequence, however vigorous their reſiſtance 
could not long ſuſtain fo rude a charge, and at lengi 
fled. . The Romans purſued: them to their camp 
which the Volſci ſoon abandoned. The plunder 
it was given to the ſoldiers, who enriched themſelye 
with it. The Conſul marched the next day to Suefſ 
Pometia, whither the enemy had retired. 3 
| | | etendec 
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ended themſelves there for fome days with great 4; R 25 


 Wchſtinacy, as they ænew they had no quarter to expect. 2 2 
a ne place was carried by ſtorm, and plundered by 
„e r00ps 2. all who were of age to bear arms were put 
o the word. The Conſul returned with great glory 
re no w Rome. if 174 ö ö 5 1 
1 Appius, who had remained there, in order to inti- 
„ nidate other ſtates from violating the faith of treaties, 
& (che Volſci had done, gave orders on his ſide for a 

„ boody execution. The three hundred children, who 
oup ad been given as hoſtages, were brought into the 
forum. After they had been ſcourged with rods, 
they were all - beheaded, This example of rigour 
i Wight be neceſſary to terrify the neighbouring Peo- 
be, and to keep them within the bounds of their duty; 
« rd they were generally not ſcrupulous in breaking 

te alliances which they had made in times of adver- 

en and misfortune : but ſo exceſſive a ſeverity as this 
inte very little removed from cruelty. and barbarity, and 
ment! ſuits the Roman character. Livy accordingly, al- 
ys attentive to preſerve the glory and reputation of 4 
7 an s country, makes no mention of it. 3 : 
eop Servilius well deſerved the honour of a triumph 


ater ſo ſucceſsful an expedition. But Appius, his 
ulegue, jealous of his glory, accuſed him in the Se- 
late of having made himſelf too popular, and in par- 
ticular of having diſtributed all the ſpoils, which were 
Fun conſiderable, to the ſoldiers, without reſerving 
he E thing for the public treaſury. A triumph was 
dom erefore refuſed him. Servilius, highly ſenſible of 
ir bat affront, aſſembled the People in the field of Mars, 
er dad after having given an account of the battle and 
cory which he had lately obtained, and complained 
If his collegue's envy, and the injuſtice of the Senate, 
lend” {ct forward in the triumphal habit towards the Ca- 
ol, whither all the People followed him with inceſ- 
der et acclamations of joy. He was the firſt that tri- 
eve pied notwithftanding-the oppoſition of the Senate: 
ich, on one fide extremely incenſed the Patricians 
You. I. 5 againſt 
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A.R.259. againſt him; and on the other rendered him me 
my * agreeable than ever to the Nope, a 
The ſame Servilius marched ſoon after; firſt again 
the Sabines, who had made ſome incurſions into 
territory of Rome, and afterwards againſt the Au 
runci, both of whom he deteated with no Reo diff 

cul 
Liv. 1.2. The People, after ſo many Aries gained in 4 
Siegers ſhort a time, demanded the execution of the promi 
1.6. p. 36 made them by the Conſul and Senate. Appius, bod 
—417, from his natural violence of diſpoſition, and in reſe 
ment to his collegue, in order to make void the pn 
miſe the latter had made the People, 3 h 
cauſes of the debtors according to the utmoſt ri 
of the law; in conſequence of which they were 40 
vered up to their creditors as before, and ſuffered th 
moſt cruel treatment. They implored the aid of th 
other Conſul, under whom they had ſerved ſo uſefull 
and ſhewing him the wounds which they had receive 
in ſeveral battles, they preſſed him to lay their requel 
before the Senate. Servilius, not to exaſperate 
own order, whom he ſaw almoſt unanimous agai 
them, uſed evaſions, and protracted the affair. I 
policy, as uſually enough happens, was 5 
himſelf. In endeavouring to pleaſe both ſides, h 
gave both offence. The Senators conſidered hum 4 
an eaſy ſoft Conſul, that flattered the multitude ; a 
the People, as a light man, and a deceiver; and ＋ 
appeared, that he was no leſs hated than Appius 
A diſpute aroſe between the Conſuls concerning i 
dedication of the temple of Mercury, which each ( 
them pretended to be his right. The Senate refent 
the cognizance of that affair to the People, who g 
that honourable commiſſion to a private officer name 
Lætorius, leſs in favour of a man who was not of 
rank to pretend to that auguſt function, than to hurt 

ble and mortify the Conſuls. 

This affront put Appius and his whole cabal into 
fury. But the multitude had taken courage, fn 10 
h | "IA 
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AP. CLAUDIUS, P. SERVILIUS, Conſuls. 227 
ite differently than they had done at firſt. Not A. R. 259. 
e e Macs, N Ant 
vipecting any aid from the Conſul, or the Senators, % ² 
ey referred thiemſelves no longer to any but them- 
Clyes for it. When a debtor was brought to the tri- 
junal to be tried, they thronged thither from all parts. 
When the Conſul paſſed ſentence, they raiſed ſuch 
ies and clamour, that it could not be heard; and 
body dared put it in execution. Danger and fear 
changed ſides, and went over to the creditors, who 
were infulted before the ConſuPs face. 
In this conjuncture a war with the Sabines menaced 
Rome. A decree paſſed for levying troops : but none 
offered themſelves for the ſervice. Appius became 
furious, and complained loudly of the ſoft compla- 
ency of his collegue, who by a popular ſilence be- 
mred the commonwealth ; and, to his firſt prevari- 
tion, which had prevented him from rendering juſ- 
tee in reſpect to the debts, added a ſecond no leſs cri- 
minal, in not making the levies decreed by the Senate. * 2 
He added, That the commonwealth however ſhould _* = 
either remain entirely without defence, nor the Con- ; 
ular dignity without force. That he ſhould try we. 
her himſelf alone could not ſuſtain his own authority, 7 
ind the honour of the Senate.” 5 
But the boldneſs of the People, encouraged by im- 
punity, continually augmented.” Appius ofdered a re- 
akable ringleader of the ſedition to be ſeized. The | 
tors had already laid hold of him, when he appeal- - - 
(from the ſentence. The Conſul, foreſeeing aright be 
at the People's judgment would be, would not com- 
y wich the appeal, and ſeemed abſolutely determined 
proceed without regard to it. But at length he ſuf- 
red himſelf to be overcome, leſs by the ſeditious cries 
it the People, than the wiſe remonſtrances and autho- 
of the principal Senators. The evil however be- | 
ame more ſerious, The multitude confined themſelves 
Io longer to mere outcries : but, what was of a far more 
kracious tendency, they retired into particular places 
In order to hold ſecret aſſemblies. The Conſuls at -Y 
Mt quitted their office, both much hated by the "2 
ts Q 2 | People. 
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228 VIRGINIUS, VETUSIUS, Confuks, 
People. Appius was extremely in favour with the d 
nate, whereas Servilius was eſteemed by neither of 


two parties. A. Virginius and T. Vetuſius were ele ſel 

ed their ſucceſſors. ; | Eg hav 
A. Vigeenivs. P 
t. C. | 7 pul 
492. bret. * 


The multitude now, in their uncertainty hoy th 
new Conſuls would act, began to hold noCturnal ; 
ſemblies, partly on the Eſquiline and partly ont 
Aventine hills, in order to concert the meaſures | 
might be neceſſary to take as occaſions ſhould off 
and to avoid the confuſion and ſuſpence, with whic 
ſudden reſolutions are almoſt always attended. II 
Conſuls perceiving how pernicious the conſequence 


of theſe aſſemblies might become, made their epo 
of them to the Senate. The ſuffrages could not b * 
collected in order, ſo much tumult and clamour aro E 
; on this repreſentation againſt the Conſuls, who inſtea 4 
of reforming ſo great an abuſe, as their office requi 1 
ed, were for ridding themſelves of the odious part c © 
it, by transferring it to the Senate. They were fill 
roached with their weakneſs. © Are you magiſtrates 4 
faid they? „Were you really ſo, we ſhould not & 3 
c theſe frequent conſultations held on the Efquilinl I 
« and Aventine hills. One man of prudence (fo 
« ſuch an one we want, who is undoubtedly of f J 
more weight than a Conſul) ſuch a man as Appl: 
« would have put an end to all theſe aſſemblies in . 
<« inſtant.” After this reprimand, the Conſuls aſked 
what the Senate would have them do; and aſſure 15 
them that they ſhould not want reſolution to execut l 
their orders. They were anſwered, that it was nece 4 
ſary to make the levies with all poſſible ſeverity : tha 1. 
the populace were only bold and inſolent becauſe the [: 
wanted employment. | 85 = 
The Senate being diſmiſſed, the Conſuls aſcended br 
their tribunal, and cited the younger citizens to l 1 
by name, but none of them made any anſwer. Tbe N 
were told, That the people would not ſuffer then C 


{elves 


{lves to be impoſed upon; and that they ſhould-not A. R. 26 
492+ 


have a ſingle ſoldier, if they did not keep the pro- 
niſe that had been made them. That before they 
ut arms into their hands, it was neceſſary to reſtore 
each man his liberty, that they might know whether 
they were to fight for their country and fellow citi- 
ens, or for cruel and mercileſs lords or maſters.” 
The Conſuls well knew what the Senate had directed 
them to do : but of all thoſe bold haranguers, who 
had talked ſo high within the walls of Kei houſe, 
where they ran no riſque, not one appeared to ſupport 
and ſhare the danger with them; and it was evident 
that they were upon the point of experiencing a rude 
conflict with the People. Before they proceeded to 
the laſt extremities therefore, they judged it proper to 
conſult the Senate a ſecond time, and repaired to them 
directly. The young Senators then thronged around 
them, and treating them as unworthy of their office, 
bade them with infults abdicate an authority they 
wanted capacity to ſuſtain. The Conſuls were very 
brief in their reply. © That you may not plead 1g- 
„ norance, Fathers,” ſaid they, „we inform you, 
that you are upon the point of ſeeing a terrible ſe- 
dition break out. We demand of thoſe who re- 
* proach us with weakneſs, that they will lend us 
* their aſſiſtance in making the levies : ſince it is 
your pleaſure we proceed to the vigorous meaſures 
you adviſe.” They then returned to their tribunal, 
ad cauſed one of the Plebeians, upon whom they 
lad their eyes, to be ſummoned by name. As he 
continued without moving, and the citizens crowded 
about him to prevent any violence from being done 
Im, the Conſuls ordered a Lictor to ſeize him. The 
Liftor being repulſed, ſuch of the Senators as were 
pelent with the Conſuls, exclaiming againſt the in- 
Unity, went down from the tribunal, and ran to aſſiſt 
the officer. The multitude then, who had contented 
themſelves with hindering the Lictor from ſeizing the 
ferſon who had been called upon to liſt, attacked the 
*nator;themfelyes. Upon the interpoſition of the Con- 
Q 3 2 ſuls, 
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A R. 260. ſuls, the tumult was appealed. Neither ſtones ng % 
2 and threats than real miſchief. e - 
In the mean time the Senate aſſembled a 

ouſly, and W to give their opinions vas 
greater tumult and diſorder. Such of t il 

as had been perſonally inſulted, demanded that M no. 
culpable ſhould be proceeded againſt. At firſt no and 

was heard in the aſſembly but clamour and rg ne 


T. Largius repreſented, that it was not now a time . v0 


weigh and examine ſervices with, rigour : that the 
whole multitude were overwhelmed with debts, ani de 
that there was no putting a ſtop to the evil, but bill e 
making the relief general. That to make a differene kn 
between the debtors was to kindle and not extinguiſh ver 
diſcord.” Appius Claudius, who was naturally vo Di. 
lent, and ſtill more ſo on the preſent occaſion, in effed paſ 
of the People's hatred on the one fide, and the excel lik 
ſive praiſes of the Senators on the other, ſaid : © It i pre 
<« not miſery, but licentiouſneſs, that occaſions the evil pal 
% we now ſee. The populace are inſolent becauſe they ed 
<« are idle. The ſole ſource of all theſe diſorders is thei ext 
« right to appeal. When a criminal can appeal fron po 
<« our judgments to his own accomplices, the Conſub fd 
* c have nothing left but menaces, void in reality of ali na 

«© power. It is therefore neceſſary, added he, to create 
« a Dictator, from whoſe decrees there are no appeal. * 
« This flame, that now ſpreads ſo much, will then come ;.. 
eto nothing in an inſtant. When they ſee the abſolute t 
Felt 


e power of life and death in the hands of a ſingle pet 
« ſon: let them dare to inſult his Lictors.” 


2 


5 Appius 
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erceſſive and violent. On the other ſide, thoſe of 
Virginius and Largius gave reaſon to apprehend very 
pernicious conſequences ; eſpecially that of the latter, 
mich would entirely ruin credit and commerce. It 
was agreed that the counſel of Virginius, which by a 
wiſe medium corrected Largius's exceſs, was the moſt 
moderate and eligible : but the intrigues of cabals, 
ind the view of private intereſt, which always did, 
ind always will, prejudice public deliberations, occa- 
foned the preference to be given to Appius opinion, 
who was very. near being declared Dictator himſelf. 
That would have entirely exaſperated and alienated the 
People in a very dangerous conjuncture, when the 
Volſci, Equi, and Sabines, were actually in arms in 
concert T. But the Conſuls and ancient Senators took 
are, that an authority in itſelf imperious and abſo- 
ute ſhould be conferred upon a perſon of a mild and 
moderate diſpoſition. Manius Valerius, the ſon of 
Voleſus, was nominated Dictator. > 
Though the People ſaw plainly, that it was againſt - 
them a Dictator was created, as they were obliged for 
the Right of Appeal to the brother of the perfon chc- 
en, they did not believe, that they had any thing dar- 
gerous to apprehend from ſo popular a family. The 
Dictator paſſed a decree, little different from that 
paſſed not long before by the Conſul Servilius on the 
ke occaſion, by which he granted a ſuſpence of all 
proceedings for debt ; and promiſed, when the cam- 
paign was over, to terminate an affair which occaſion- 
ed ſo many troubles. The Dictator's name, which was 
extremely grateful to the People, and the ſovereign 
power of his office, induced them to place their con- 
idence in him. The citizens gave in their names, and 
lited without difficulty. Ten legions were levied, 


* Medium maximè, & moderatum utroque conſilium Virginii ha- 
bebatur. Sed factione e rerum privatarum, quæ ſemper of- 
fecere officientque publicis conſiliis, Appius vicit. | 

Sed curz fuit Conſulibus & ſenioribus patrum, ut imperium, ſuo 
ſehemens, manſueto permitteretur ingenio. | 


Q4 | each 


Appius's opinion ſeemed to many, as it really. was, A. R. 260. 
492 
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in triumph. Beſides other honours, a diſtinguiſhed 


VIRGINIUS, VETUSIUS,! cd, 


each conſiſting of four thouſand foot and three hun e 
dred horſe : the Romans had never had ſo numeroul me: 
an army on foot before. Each of the Conſuls had it 
three legions; and the Dictator reſerved four for him ho 
ſelf. e . 15 3 mi 


They could not defer taking the field immediately 
The Latines, whoſe country had been ruined by the 
Equi, demanded inſtant aid. The Conſul Vetuſius 
who marched on that fide, ſoon obliged the enemy u 
retire, and ſome time after defeated them in battle. 

The other Conſul was ſent againſt the Volſci. Thei 
army was more numerous than his. However, he 
defeated them in battle, took their camp, and pur. 
ſued them to Velitræ, whither' they retired, entered 
the place pell-mell with them, and made a great 
ſlaughter. ID, CE 

The Dictator. in the mean time was at blows with 
the Sabines, on which fide lay the weight of the war. 
He defeated them, took their camp, gained a com- 
plete victory, and abandoned the ſpoils, which were 
very conſiderable, to the troops. He entered Rome 


place, with a * Curule chair, was granted to himſelf 
and his deſcendants in the ſhews of the Circus. 
After this ceremony, he diſbanded his army, and 
declared his ſoldiers diſcharged from the oath they had 
taken at lifting. And in order to give the People a 
new proof of his affection, he choſe four hundred out 
of their order, whom he raiſed to that of Knights: 
which highly diſpleaſed the Senate. 
The ſuccels of the three laſt wars had been entire: 
but the domeſtic troubles, which had only been lulled 
and ſuſpended for a time, gave both the Senate and 
People great diſquiet. Whilſt the troops were fight 
ing abroad for the ſafety of the ſtate, the uſurers on 
their fide had taken all poſſible meaſures to fruſtrate 
the People's expectation, and the good intentions of 


* The Curule chair was a ſeat of ivory peculiar to the principal 
magiſtrates. | e . 


the 
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the Dictator. Valerius, previouſly to every thing, im- A. R. 260. 


mediately after his return, propoſed the affair of the 
gebts in the Senate, and demanded, that ſatisfaction 
ſhould be given the People, victorious over the ene- 


mics of the State, and who had juſt given ſhining proofs 


Ant. C. | 


of their zeal for the ſervice of the Commorntwealth. 


The faction of young Senators, which prevailed in that 
body, and who believed every thing propoſed for the 


relief of the People contrary to the authority of the 


Senate, broke out into violent. reproaches againſt the 
Dictator, as if he had betrayed the intereſts of his own 


order to make his court to the People, and occaſioned 


tis propoſal to be abſolutel rejected. Valerius did 
not loſe time in vindicating himſelf before perſons in- 
capable of hearing reaſon. © TI offend you, ſaid he to 
« them, in giving you counſels of peace and concord: 
] do not doubt, but in a little time you will be glad, 
that the patrons and defenders of he People ſhould 
« reſemble me. As to what regards me, I will nei- 
ther fruſtrate the expeCtation of my fellow-citizens, 
nor continue Dictator in vain. The diſcord within 
« doors, and the wars abroad, made this office your 
* deſire. Abroad we are aſſured of peace: at home 
e oppoſe it. I chuſe rather to be a witneſs of ſe- 
dition as a private perſon, than as Dictator.” On 
ſaying this, he quitted the Senate abruptly, and called 
a aſſembly of the People. 

When the aſſembly was formed, he appeared in it 
ith all the marks of his dignity. He returned the 
Prople thanks for their readineſs in taking arms by 
us order; and at the ſame time gave great praiſes to 
the ardour and bravery they had ſhewn againſt the 
enemies of the Commonwealth. You E done 
your duty, ſays he, as good citizens. It ſhould be 
my turn to perform the promiſe I made you. But 
* 2 faction more powerful than the authority itſelf of 
* 2 Dictator, prevents the effect of my good inten- 
* tions, J am treated openly as the enemy of the 
Senate: my conduct is cenſured ; and my having 
abandoned the ſpoils of the enemy to you, and diſ- 

charged 


2234 VIRGINIUS, VET/USIUS, Conſul.. 
R. 260.<< charged yau from the military oath, are impute; 
| mo to me as crimes. I knqw in what manner 7 
have retorted ſuch injuries in the vigour of m 
« years. But they deſpiſe an old man above ſeventy 
and as I can neither avenge myſelf, nor do you jus 
< tice, I voluntarily renounce a dignity that is become 
painful to me, becauſe uſeleſs to you.“ The Peg 
ple heard this diſcourſe with ſentiments of the hjgheſ 
reſpect and veneration. Every body did him the juf 
aice he deſerved, and the whole alta recondu 
ed him to his houſe with as many praiſes, as if he ha 
paſſed ſentence for the abolition of debts. - _ 
The People kept within bounds no longer, and the 
Senate began to be afraid, when they faw the debtors 
aſſemble, not by ſtealth and in the night, but pub 
lichy and in the face of day. Under pretence that the 
Aqui and Sabines were preparing to renew the war, 
the two armies, who had taken the military oath to 
the Conſuls, were ordered not to quit their arms, no 
ſeparate. It 1s proper to obſerve, that each Roman 


TRE 


ſoldier, in liſting, ſwore not to abandon his colours, + 
nor to withdraw without an expreſs diſcharge. This 
oath was called ſacramentum, becauſe an oath is en 
thing ſacred in itſelf, Whatever the ſoldiers might ad 
defire, they could not depart from it: fo ſtrong ws 5 5 
the impreſſion of religion at that time upon theiſi = 
minds. The Conſuls having made them quit the city, 7” 
encamped not far from each other in the neighbour- 3 
hood. The firſt method the ſoldiers thought of for n 1 
diſcharging themſelves from the oath, was to kill the 8 
Conſuls to whom they had ſworn. Could one believe c 
that ſo ſtrange and monſtrous a mixture of religion ui 
and wickedneſs could ever enter the heart of man! a a 
Nullam As they were told, that no religious engagement could 0 1 
* be diſſolved by a crime, one Sicinius conceived another ** 
exſolvi. method. This was, to march off with the enſigns of 4 


the firſt camp, and afterwards with thoſe of the ſecond, 


in doing which they ſhould not deſert, becauſe they ide 
ſhould have with them what they had ſworn not 10 


abandon. - The expedient pleaſed the troops. . rl Ef 


i. 
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mus at their 
mountain, which 


Mountain, at t 


liberty will, be our country.“ 


When this anſwer was reported, it occaſioned -ex- _ _ Þ 
teme conſternation, Nothing was to be ſeen in the __ 
city but trouble and confuſion, the Plebeians preparing 
8 to retire, and the Patricians uſing. their utmoſt en- 
leavours to prevent it. Guards were poſted at the 

m KY but they were ſoon forced by the great numbers 
or the People, moſt of whom went to join the troops. 


b They committed no ravages in the country: but kept 2 
the tiemſelves within a well fortified camp, which they 
no ver quitted, but to fetch in proviſions ; contenting 
5 themſelves with mere neceſſaries. So wiſe and mo- 
(rate a conduct, which there was no room to expect, 


ad armed the Senators more than all the reſt, and ſhew- 
ger ed them, that this was not a tranſient flame, a ſhort 
emotion that would ſoon ſpend itſelf and diſappear; 
but from the manner, in which this ſedition began, 
31 Wa thing paſſing with order, and in concert, that 
9 the conſequences might be very fatal. In order to 
o brevent them, they ſent new. deputies to know what 
all © People demanded, the Senate being highly —_— 
| | | e 
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ed to give them ſatisfaction. They were no bets! 
received than the firſt, and for their whole anſwer were 
told, that the Senate ought to know the grievanceso 


the citizens, and that they ſhould ſoon find what ene been 
mies they had to deal with. © ee Sens 
In the mean time the Conſuls year being upon tit 
point of expiring, they ſummoned an afſembly in W's 
field of Mars, in order to elect their ſucceſſors, - ve 
was cuſtomary for many candidates to preſent them den 
ſelves. The citizens who ſtood for offices, were cali"? 
ed ſo, from their being clothed in robes peculia il" 
white. None appeared at this time: and many re: ity 
fuſed the Conſulſhip, though offered them. It is nM” © 
wonder, that no body would accept the helm a WM" 
time like this, when the veſſel of the Commonwealth” © 
was toſſed with ſo violent a ſtorm. The People, ta deu 
is to ſay thoſe who remained in the city, were obliged Thu 
to nominate the Conſuls themſelves. ' They choſe (ep! 
Poſtumius Cominius and Sp. Caſſius, who had borne Yn: 
that office before, and were believed equally agree- 1 
able to Plebeians and Patricians. They entered upon pal 


office ſooner than uſual, that is to ſay, upon the firſt 
of September. | e 


PosTumMius ComMiNn1vs. 
Sp. CAssius. | | 
The firſt thing that the new Conſuls did, was to 


propoſe the affair of the debts to the Senate. 'They 
found abundance of oppoſition to it, eſpecially from 


Appius, who conſtantly inſiſted that all the favour lle 
ſhewn the populace only made them the more inſolent WW ® * 
and that nothing but inflexible ſeverity could reduce * 
them to their duty. All the younger Senators blindly * 
gave into this opinion. Many very tumultuous al 15 
ſemblies were held, which pafſed in altercations and H. 
reproaches, and in which nothing was ' concluded. Wl 
The ancient Senators were all inclined to peace, and . i 
were convinced that the good of the ſtate required the . 
re-eſtabliſhment of concord between the citizens 5 Wl ! 


ſoon as poſſible, at any price whatſoever. Agrippa 
6 55 Menenius 
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wiſe medium between the two parties, neither coun- 
tenancing the pride of the Great, nor ' favouring the 


Senators, choſen by Brutus ſoon after the expulſion of 
the Kings; and by that attachment to the People by 
origin, and to the Senate by his new dignity, he was 
very proper perſon to act as a Mediator between 
hem. He ſpoke in the ſtrongeſt terms upon the in- 
lſpenſible neceſſity of putting an end as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble to the unhappy diſcord that diſturbed the tranquil- 
iy of the State. He concluded, that it was neceſſary 
v ſend a deputation, compoſed of the moſt ancient 
Knators, to thoſe who had retired, with full power 
v conclude a peace upon ſuch conditions, as they 


This advice was almoſt univerſally approved. Ten 
deputies were nominated, in the number of whom the 
ſenate did not fail to include himſelf. 7 ROLE 
They ſet out without loſs of time. All that had 
paſſed in the Senate was already known in the camp. 
The multitude went out to meet them, and received 
em with great marks of joy. Menenius Agrippa 
poke. He dwelt much upon the good intentions of 
the Senate, who had given them full power to treat. 
He ſhewed the fatal effects of civil diſſenſions, which 
lad often ruined the moſt potent kingdoms, and the 


dates to a ſupreme degree of power and greatneſs. 
He concluded his. diſcourſe with a fable, known now 
o all the world, which then made a very ſtrong im- 
preſſion upon every body by its novelty. “ At a 
* certain time, ſaid he, when the members of the 
* human body were not in the fame good underſtand- 
* Ing as they are at preſent, and each member had 


of the body were enraged that they ſhould all la- 
* bour for the belly, whilſt it enjoyed the pleaſures 
provided for it in idleneſs and at caſe. In conſe- 

* « quence 


licentiouſneſs of the People. He was one of the new 


hould judge moſt for the advantage of the Public. 


great advantages of concord, which raiſed the weakeſt 


* 1ts different counſel and language, the other parts 
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Menenius ſtrongly ſupported this opinion. He was A. R. 25 | 
i man generally reſpected, who had always obſerved 4. 
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238 © COMINIUS, CASSIUS, Con, 
A. R. 261. C querice they formed a conſpiracy againſt it 

„ 1 — 1 tc agreed amongſt themſelves, that the hands * 

e no longer carry food to the mouth, that the mouth 

„ ſhovild not receive it, and that the teeth ſhould not 

« grind it. Whilſt they were thus wrathfully intent 

c upon reducing the belly by famine, all the memben 

&« and the whole body, grew exceedingly lean; and 

e languid, That effect diſcovered; that the belly yy 

c not ſo idle as it had been thought, and that if It was 

c nouriſhed by the other members, it contributed ng 

<« leſs to their ſupport, in communicating; by the i. 

« geſtion of food, to all parts of the body, that blood 

« by which their life and ſtrength fubfiſted, and it 

&« circulating it in due quantities through all the 

„ veins.“ He compared this inteſtine ſedition of the 

parts of the body to the diſcord that then divided the 

People and Senate. That application, which was very 

natural, pleaſed the whole aſſembly. 

He afterwards propoſed the following conditions, 

| That ſuch as were inſolvent ſhould be entirely diſcharg- 

4 ed from their debts. That ſuch of the citizens x; 

either had been delivered up to their creditors for 

debts, or were liable to ſuch judgment, ſhould har 

entire liberty. That for the time to come the Senate 

and People ſhould unite in making ſuch regulations 

in reſpect to the affair in queſtion, as ſhould. be judged 

moſt expedient. The People agreed to all theſe con- 


ditions: but they demanded, that one ſhould be added, il 
which was of far greater importance, By the creation gl 
of a Dictator with unlimited authority, the law, which Pf 
admitted appeals to the People from the decrees of any Wil ''* 
magiſtrate whatſoever, was in a manner made void. 
To reinſtate them in ſome meaſure in their rights, e 
they inſiſted that magiſtrates ſhould be created, whoſe of 
ſole duty ſhould be the conſervation of their rights Wl ** 
and privileges, who ſhould be elected only out of the * 
People, and whoſe perſons ſhould be ſacred and in- ar 
violable. Though the deputies had unlimited powers, . 

and did not diſapprove this new demand; howevef, * 
as it was unforeſeen, and of great importance, ory 5 


de 
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fred permiſſion to impart it to the Senate, whoſe &. R. 461. 
or — — urged to 1 neceſſary. The * | 
Ino Lenate in conſequence complied with it, notwithſtand- * 
aten ing the oppoſition of Appius, who in the higheſt fury 
bers BY called upon Gods and men to witneſs all the evils, . 
| 1nd which fuch ah innovation would bring upon the Com- 

n nonwealtk. All that the deputies had concluded was 
was ntifed by the Senate. The People in effect created 
ade new magiſtrates in the aſſembly called Comitia 
e d. Curiata, who were called Tribunes of the People. 2 
ood, The perſons firſt choſen were L. Junius Brutus, and 1 
1 is WY C. Sicinius Bellutus, who had always been at the head 
he WY of the People from the beginning of this affair; and 
leder them C. and P. Licinius, and Sp. Icilius Ruga, 
he WY Theſe were the firſt five Tribunes of the People. They 
ery entered upon office the tenth of December; and from 
henceforth the Tribunes of the People always began 
ns. bo act on that day. os SEN | 
ro Lucius Junius, who was placed at the head of the 


Tribunes, had the ſame name as he who Had expelled 
the Tyrants; and, in order to have a more entire re- 1 
ſemblance to that illuſtrious deliverer of his country, = 
he even cauſed himſelf to be ſurnamed Brutus. He : 
was a turbulent ſedittous man, who wanted neither 
vit nor penetration, was particularly a great ſpeaker, 
aid poke freely what he thought. 

[ have already ſaid, that the perſons of theſe ma- 1 
nſtrates were ſacred and inviolable. The People 
paſſed an expreſs law for that purpoſe, by which it was 1 
prohibited to lay hands upon the Tribunes, or do them 4 
ay violence, upon any pretence whatſoever. Who- 
erer infringed this law, was declared accurſed: ſacer 
fo; and his eſtate confiſcated to the goddeſs Ceres. 
lt was lawful to kill him without any form of proſecu- 
non. And in order that this law might never be 
molated, the People engaged themſelves by oath, and 2 
under the moſt dreadful imprecations, as well in their | 
own name as in that of all their deſcendants, never to 
aboliſh it. This law was called ſacred; as all laws 
were that were confirmed by an oath, and impreca- 

| tions 
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A. R. 267. tions againſt ſuch as violated them: and this aces 


497 


7 


A, C. Goned the mountain to which the * had retired 


and where it was paſſed, to be c 
Mountain. Tg e 
Two other annual magiſtrates were created at thi 
ſame time, called Plebeian Ædiles, who were ſubordi 


d the Sacred 


; *Z 


nate to the Tribunes of the People, cauſed their or 


ders to be put in execution, adminiſtered juſtice unde 
them, took care that the temples and public place 
were kept in repair, and preſided in reſpect to pr 
viſions. | OT oe By 14651257 
Thus the laſt troubles excited on account of debt 
were terminated, after having ſubſiſted above 
months. 3 | . 
This is the firſt ſedition mentioned in the Rom 
hiſtory, I mean between the two orders of the ſtate 
The origin and cauſe of it are by no means for the 
honour of the Senate; the avarice and cruelty of man 
of their Body having made way for it. The citizens 
who had loſt what they had by the misfortunes of the 
times, the incurſions of enemies, and the ravaging 
of their lands, by bad ſeaſons, fires, and the like ac 
cidents, and ſome no doubt by their own bad conduct. 
were thereby rendered unable to cultivate their lands 
continue their commerce, and employ themſelves in 
their uſual labours. They ſaw themſelves therefore 
obliged to have recourſe to the rich, who willing 
opened their purſes to them, but upon the hard anc 
heavy condition of paying great intereſt for the money 
they lent them. This ſmall, preſent, and tranſitory 
aſſiſtance became their ruin. Arrears were perpetual 
running on, and debts augmenting ; \ whilſt even . 
lief itſelf increaſed the incapacity of diſcharging them: 


i 


At length, when they were become entirely inſolvent 


they were delivered up by the law to their creditors 
who treated them with the utmoſt cruelty like ſlaves 
loading them with irons, and flaying them . 

ſcourges. Iam ſenſible that the whole body of the 
Senators were not infected with this ſhameful difcak 


of avarice : we have ſeen many of them carry thel 
| | con- 
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excels, The whole Senate may, however, in ſome 
ele be ſaid to have made themſelves accomplices in 
that crime by their indolence and connivance. A ſingle- 
ample of ſeverity employed at firſt againſt the cul- 
able, would have put a ſtop to the evil in its ori- 

but the Poor are looked upon as nothing, and 
xeople are afraid to offend the Great. The govern- 
nent, however, by this weak condeſcenſion are accoun- 
able for a thouſand diſorders, which it had been eaſy 
v ſuppreſs in their birth, and which afterwards be- 
cane too ſtrong to be remedied. 

A ſecond fault of the Senate, no leſs contrary than 
te former to the moſt eſſential principles of good po- 
Icy, was breach of faith and promiſe. When the 
memy are at the gates of Rome, and there is a preſſing 
ccaſion for the People, the Senate grows gentle, be- 
mes kind, and makes careſſes with the fineſt pro- 
miles in the world. As ſoon as the danger is over, 
ey believe themſelves diſcharged, and entirely forget 
em: an unworthy and wretched conduct, that brings 
e Commonwealth to the very brink of deſtruction. 
fon the other ſide there had not happened to be ſome 
vod hearts and wiſe heads in the Senate, to adviſe and 
pport that body, and the Roman People on the other 
ad been more violent and outrageous, perhaps there 
ad been an end of Rome for evermore. The enemies 
the gates with the Tarquins at their head, the People 
llcontented and revolted: at-ſuch a time what was 
ut to be feared ! It is ſaid with great reaſon, that faith 
enen is the firmeſt foundation and ſupport 

f ſtares, and that it ought to be the principal object 
fall who have the adminiſtration of public affairs. 
The character of the Roman People is perfectly ſeen 
the commotions and troubles I have juſt been re- 
ring. We muſt remember that they were not ſubject 
the Senate, that they were independent of that Or- 
es authority, and formed, as well as itſelf, a diſtinct 
of the ſtate. What I admire then in this Peo- 
e is the wiſdom and moderation which they ſhew in 
You 1. R the 


ontempt of riches, and love of poverty, almoſt to A. R. 262. 


242 


. g.. the very height, as it ſeems, of their rage and fernen 
Ant. C. They commit no hoſtility, they ruin no lands of ty 


491. 


nate and People. The firſt fedition wherein blog 


the People, and all violence to them prohibited y 


concluded a peace with the Roman people, &c. The ſame * 
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Patricians their enemies, and re-unite as ſoon as x 

fonable conditions are granted them. They reti 
this moderation during more than three hundred yen n 
notwithſtanding the continual conteſts between the M 


was ſhed at Rome, was that of Tib. Graechus. 
The Senate were well puniſhed for the faults th 
had committed in the affair of the debts, by the u 
inſtitution of the Fribunes of the People, which m 
the conſequence of it, and which gave a mortal wou 
to their authority. At firft they were only five i 
number, which was afterwards augmented to ten. The 
were choſen by the People, and could be elected 
out of their order. Their election came on regie 
the tenth of December. Their office was annual. 
it was not deemed in the rank of the higheſt dignie 
of the State, in order to ſtrengthen its authority, n 
for the better ſecurity of the perſons of the Tribe le. 
it was declared ſacred and inviolable by a decree 


on pain of death. They were at firſt created to pre 
vent the People from being oppreſſed, to ferve ren 
as an aſylum and ſupport againſt the great, and to on 
fend their rights and intereſts. A citizen who belicw-.” 
himſelf injured had recourſe to them. Fhey ſuppe 
ed him, not only againſt private perſons, but the ma 
giſtrates themſelves. If the Senate paſſed any deere 
or formed any reſolution, that diſpleaſed the Peopt 
it ſufficed that only one of the Tribunes oppoſed! 
to ſuſpend its execution. If the authority of the In 
bunes had been confined within the bounds of its f 
inſtitution, which was to defend and ſupport the Pet 
ple againſt the unjuſt enterprizes of the Senate, — | 

8 ; 4 
'I think it neceſſary here to explain once for all a word that its 
quently recurs in this hiſtory, which has a double ſenſe: this B 


word People. That word often Copies the whole Roman peopen con 
ſidered generally, as forming only one body, but compoſe of ti 


parts, of which the Senate is the moſt- noble. For example, in til 
ſenſe is ſaid, The Sabines made war againſt the Roman people: The 
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ul been more laudable and uſeful ; nothing being A. R. 267. 
wore reaſonable, than that the People ſhould have d. C. 
moiſtrates for the conſervation of their privileges. 
Bit the Tribunes did not keep long within thoſe juſt 
eaWounds. They laboured perpetually to augment the 
e wer of the People; making it their glory to hum- 
loo: and mortify che Senate as much as poſſible. _ 
The power of theſe magiſtrates became ſo formi- 
able, that they believed themſelves ſufficiently au- 
horized to arreſt and impriſon the Conſuls themſelves. 
In a word, there was nothing that they did not 
dertake and effect by invincible perſeverance. We 
fall ſoon ſee the faction of theſe Tribunes, the per- | 
val artificers of difcord, occaſion a declared war to 
the place between the Senate and People, which will — 
le carried on with great warmth and violence on both 

., will have truces from time to time of conſider- 
de length and ſufficient tranquillity, but not come 
baking arms and ſhedding blood till after a very long 


491. 


_—_ of years. | | : 
ee 0 Before I conclude this point, it is neceſſary to ob- + 8 
ke, that the power of the Tribunes was confined to Liv. l. 32 
le city, and that the Right of Appeal itſelf did not © 5. 

te rend to above a thouſand paces from Rome. 


ry often taken only for one part of the Commonwealth, called ſome- 
ines Plebes, from whence comes the word Plebeians, which can be 
bered in French only by the word Peuple, People: for that of po- : 4 
> MA lace, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſignifies only the mob or dregs of the People. — 

ple context generally ſuffices to clear up this ambiguity; but I i J 
Mpit proper to take notice of it, becauſe I find myſelf ſometimes at 
OP a los about: it. . | 
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"THIS third book includes the ſpace 

almoſt thirty years, from the hiſtory 
Coriolanus, which immediately follows the in 
ſtitution of the Tribunes of the People, till t 
law propoſed by the Tribune Teretillus, wic 
makes way for the creation of the Decemyiri 
that is to ſay, from the 261ſt to the 290th ye: 
of Rome. 8 | | 


C2: A £ 3 


Siege aud taking cf Corioli, where Anc. Marcius, oft 
wards firnamed Coriolanus, diſtinguiſhes himſelf. Tred 
with the Latines renewed. Death cf Menenins April) 
Heonours rendered to his poverty. Exceſſive fanine 
Rome. New troubles. Coriolanus demands the Gi 
ſulſbip, and is rejected. He declares violeni again rte 
the People on the occaſion of the diſtribution of u en 
He adviſes the Senate to take the advantage of the f 
ple's miſery for aboliſhing the affice of Tribune. lit 

cited before the People, and condemned to banifone 

Ile retires to the Volſti, and engages them to n Pens, 
var with Rome. He beſieges Rome. He rejetſs 
embaſſy of the Senators; and that of the Prifis 1 
raiſes the ſiege at the requeſt of his mother, and rel 
into. baniſhment, His death, + AL 


Rte 


* 
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EACE being re-inſtated within doors, Rome had , R 26. 
” no other thoughts than of raiſing troops for the Ant. C. 
gar abroad. During the troubles of the Common- , 
realth, Sp. Caſſius and Poſtumus Cominius had been 1.6. p. 472 
{ted Conſuls. The command of the army fell to C33, 
ie latter by lot. It conſiſted of a great number of 8 
Roman troops, and conſiderable ſuccours of the La- 216— 
ines. The Conſul marched againſt the Volſci, took __ 
mo {mall towns, Longula and Poluſca, by aſſault, and 
ten ſat down before Corioli, one of the ſtrongeſt 
gaces in the country. The inhabitants had made 
meparations for the ſiege. before; and accordingly 
made a vigorous defence. The Conſul did not ſuc- 
wed in his firſt attacks, which were continued till 
icht; but was repulſed with great loſs. Reſolved to 
mew the aſſault the next day, he cauſed rams, mantles, 
ud ſcaling-ladders to be got ready. But receiving ad- 
ice, that the Antiates were on their march to aid the 
xople of Corioli, their relations and allies, and ap- 
roached with a ſtrong reinforcement, he divided his 
my into two bodies, left one to continue the ſiege 
nder the command of T. Largius, and marched with 
the other to meet the enemy. 255 
Amongſt the troops that remained before Corioli Plut. in 
ms a young officer, named Marcius, a Patrician. by 2 
urth, and generally * eſteemed for his valour and pru- | 
dence, who will act a great part in the ſequel. Having 
bt his father in his infancy, he was brought up under 
the care of his mother Veturia, a woman of auſtere 
nrtue, and ſhewed by his example, that if the condi- 
on of an + orphan is unfortunate on many accounts, 
t does not however prevent one, whoſe fate it is, from 
becoming a great man. But as that condition gene- 
ally occaſions the neglect of education, it often hap- 
tens, that in ſuch perſons the greateſt virtues are at- 
tended with great vices, which have not been cor- 
ected in their youth. The character of Marcius was 
Conſilio & manu promptus. RY 


af N ippantaty va va S, alda milnos. TS 
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R 3 ſteadi- 


| 246 COMINIUS, cassius, Confuls, 
A. oh 6x. ſteadineſs and conſtancy in his reſolutions, which mad V 
Ts him do abundance of great and noble actions, hun 


time, made him alſo commit a great number of con 


renders them amiable. 


| handful of troops, and ſuſtained the whole weight 0 


he bade them, joined him, and taking advantage 0 
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which, for want of having received the proper bent in 


ſiderable faults ; not unlike arich and fertile ſoil, which, 
when uncultivated, produces abundance of bad, 
mongſt its good, plants and herbage.. According 
that ſteadineſs and conſtancy often degenerated intoex 
ceſs and paſſion, of which he was not maſter, and af 
inflexible obſtinacy, that did not know what it was 
give in through complacency to the opinion of another 
Hence, at the ſame time that he was admired for 1 
ſuperiority of ſoul, which rendered him inacceſſible t 
1 and riches, and invincible to the ſevereſt l 
ours, his lofty and imperious diſpoſition made hin 
ſeem difficult and untractable in the commerce of life 
So true is it, fays Plutarch after having drawn his cha 
racer, that the beſt fruit men can derive from the fa 
miliarity of the muſes, is to acquire in the commer 
of letters a gentleneſs and NUmagity of x Rn" that 


Marcius ſignalized himſelf in a particular manner at 
the ſiege of Corioli. The beſieged, full of confidence 
in effect of the aid which the Antiates were bringing 
them, opened all their gates, and made a general fally 
upon the beſiegers. The Romans kept their ground, 
and killed them abundance of men at firſt. But they 
were afterwards obliged to give way before the nes 
forces that poured continually out of the city. Mu- 
cius, in deſpair to ſee their flight, made head with an 


the enemy's attack. The Volſci in conſequence, of 
whom he made a dreadful ſlaughter, gave way in 
their turn, and regained their walls. Marcus pur 
ſued them with the utmoſt vigour, calling to his com- 
rades that Red to reſume courage and return to the 
charge. The latter, aſhamed of their fear, rallied: 


the enemy's diſorder, completed their defeat. They 


all together entered pell-mell into the city N. 5 
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Volſci, which was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, A. R- = Þ 


I nd was plundered by the ſoldiers. | IR re . * | 

nt in Marcius, inſatiable of glory, as ſoon as the place 

con WY rs reduced, flew with a ſmall number of choſen; troops 

nich o the Conſul's army. It was the cuſtom of the Ro- 7 
, nans, when they were upon the point of giving battle, 5 


v make their * wills without writing any thing, by 
oy nominating their heir before three or four wit- 
es. Marcius, on his arrival, found Cominius's 
* ſldiers ſo employed, and the two armies: ready to en- 


ther ge. He informed him of the taking of Corioli, 

or 4 ch news ſpread joy and ardour through the Conſul's 

e wops, and terror and dejection through thoſe of the 

tl Antates. As ſoon as the charge was ſounded, Mar- 

him cus attacked the enemy with the ſmall body of troops 

life nder his command, and at the firſt ſhock bore down 

cha il that were ſo bold to face him. Having opened 
> fa lmſelf a way by this ſucceſsful attack to the main body 

ec & the Antiates, he ſpread terror and diforder through- 

cha out their army, and wherever he turned, none daring t 

| v ſtand his charge, he broke and penetrated their | 
er u rinks. The enemy made a feint to ſurround him in 3 


ence fan : all fled at his approach, and none ventured to 
no attack him except retreating and at diſtance, The 


all Conſul, who on his ſide had alſo puſhed the Antiates 

und ich great vigour, but who feared that Marcius would 4 
they length fall under the multitude. of darts that the 4 
neu enemy continually poured upon him, detached a body - = 
Har- af choſen troops, and commanded them to march in = 


doofe order, and to charge where the enemy made moſt 
t of 'fliſtance. Thoſe brave Romans found no difficulty in 
| opening themſelves a paſſage to Marcius, whom they 
y in bund covered all over with wounds, and ſurrounded 
pur th a great number of dying men, whom he had laid 
om - lis feet. The courage of that brave officer revived 
| chef * the ſight of that reinforcement, and he went on 
raking the enemy wherever they continued to make 
e of bead. Some he obliged to fly, others fell under his 


* This was called Teſtamentum in procinctu facere. 


j 


l{ct, | * ſword, 


* A-R.26r. fyord, and the reſt he drove before him like lays 


Ant. C. 
*. 


ſoners, with permiſſion to take ten of each of the dif 


| clared, that he would not abuſe it, he accepted on 
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None diſtinguiſned themſelves more in this battle 
than thoſe who were ſent to ſupport Marcius. But th 
bravery of that generous Roman obſcured that of 
others, and it was allowed that the victory was owint 
to him. | gt e 
The glory acquired by Marcius in this war” efface( 
that of the Conſul Poſtumus in ſuch a manner, th 
but for a treaty engraved upon a pillar of braſs, poſte 
rity would not have known, that Poſtumus had eye 
made war againſt the Volſci. However, which is ve 
extraordinary and eſtimable in a General of an army 
the Conſul conceived no jealouſy on that account. Th 
day after the battle, at the head of the whole arm 
he gave Marcius the greateſt praiſes, and in reward o 
his valour and the conſiderable ſervices which he hat 
done in both actions, he crowned him with his oy 
hands, and to that mark of honour added other re 
wards highly capable of ſoothing the victor. He mad 
him a preſent of a War-horſe richly capariſoned, and 
adorned with all the ornaments uſually worn by tha 
of the General. He gave him the choice of ten pri 


ferent ſpecies that compoſed the ſpoils. The juſtice 
which u did Marcius, was attended with uni 
verſal applauſe, a glorious teſtimony both of the Con 
ſul's equity, and the young victor's merit. Marci 
came forwards, and after having returned Poſtumu 
and the troops his thanks for their good-will, and de 


the horſe and one of the priſoners, who was his friend 
The ſoldiers, who already knew the greatneſs of [ut 
mind, were more charmed than ever with his difinter 
eſtedneſs and modeſty, and conceived the virtue wit 
which he refuſed ſuch valuable rewards undoubted 
preferable to that which had rendered him worthy 0 
them. They conferred another honour upon him, that 
he could not refuſe. To perpetuate in his perſon the 
remembrance of the double victory he had acquired, 
they ſirnamed him Coriolanus, a name which he eve! 


after 
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laves after retained with the eſteem and admiration of his _ 122 <q 
battl f17eNS. | DEE x „ e e a aha #4 > eg | 
ut th 7 it very common in a profeſſion, which ſeems to 
reathe nothing but glory, to find Generals of armies, 
owinMho in ſome meaſure renounce it in reſpect to them- 
ces, in order to pay homage to ſuperior merit in the | 
face Mpcrion of a ſimple officer? What compariſon is there „ 
r, tha between this truly heroic greatneſs of ſoul, in my opi- = 
poſte tion much more eſtimable than victory itſelf, and the 
d ere neanneſs of thoſe to whom all merit but their own 
s ven eres umbrage, and who have no view but to obſcure ; 
arm nd ſuppreſs it, to the utmoſt of their power? Iam th 
„I virpriſed and ſorry, that Livy has ran over the takin 

army] of Corioli, and the. great exploits of its conqueror, 15 
ard o ihtly. | | | = 
ie ha The defeat of the Antiates obliged the reſt of the =_ 
o Volſci to ſollicit the amity of the Roman People, and 
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er re cauſed thoſe who were making preparations for a war 1 
made vith them, to lay down their arms. Poſtumus treated 2 
„ an WM hem favourably, and aſſoon as he returned to Rome, 3 
y thaßz übanded his army. _ 5 : = 
n pri At the ſame time the treaty of peace with the La- 3 
e difi ines was renewed, which had been refuſed till now. _ 
uſticg The Romans were induced to come into it through: . om 
h un ratitude for the concern that People had expreſſed | 


firſt on account of the diviſion, then of the reconci- 
arc kation of the Senate and People, and laſtly, for the _— 
umu conſiderable aid they had lately given them in the war —_ 
d defi nevly terminated. This new treaty was conceived in 
_ on1 ems, that ſeem very remarkable to me. That the 
rien peace between the Romans and all the Latine States, 
of WO hall ſubſiſt as long as the heavens and the earth. 
inter e That neither People ſhould ever make war againſt the 
wacher: that they ſhould never call in foreign enemies: 
edi tar they ſhould never give paſſage through their terri- 
hy 008Mtories to the enemies of each other: that they ſhould 
„tha nutually afliſt each other with all their forces in the 
n theirs, that, either ſhould have to ſuſtain : that the ſpoils 
neden from the enemy, when they fought with joint "47 
erer ces, ſhould be equally divided between them: you * 
mne 
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0 * 5 ; : 3 ; a 
A. R. 261. the differences which ſhould. ariſe between particular 
s in reſpect to private contracts, ſhould be terminated 
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at the Tribunal of that People, in whoſe - dominion 
ſuch contracts were made: That nothing ſhould be 
either added to, or. retrenched from, the conditions of 
this treaty, without the unanimous conſent of all the 
Romans and all the Latines: That both People ſhall 
ſwear by all that is moſt ſacred to them, to obſerve re; 
ligiouſly all the articles of this treaeex. 
The Senate, on their ſide, decreed public facrify 
and thankſgivings to the Gods for the good ſucceſs aq 
their reconciliation with the People. They alſo adde 
a third day to the feſtival called Feriæ Latinz, vic 
before continued but two days. The Adiles, of hol 
creation we have ſpoke above, preſided in the facr 
fices and games which were celebrated during thi 
Some time after the celebration of this feſtival died 


Menenius Agrippa, that illuſtrious Senator, who ha | 
been Conſul, had defeated the Sabines, and had ob jvi 
tained the honour of a triumph by his victory. r 
Was by his counſels and authority, that the Senate con vin 
ſented to the return of the People, and the People liq nd 
don their arms and re- united with the Senate. Wi ic! 
all this merit and all theſe glorious titles, he die that 
poor, and did not leave enough to defray the expence / 
of his funeral. The Public ſupplied that cha mul 
The Tribunes having aſſembled the People, haranguegl uv 
them in praiſe of Menenius. They related all He 
great things he had done both in war and peace: the 
extolled his excellent qualities to the ſkies; his diſi 
tereſtedneſs, frugality, probity, contempt of riches 
extreme abhorrence of uſury, and the cruel gains de 1; 
rived from the blood of the unfortunate; and the bott 
concluded with repreſenting, -that it would be exceed Treat 
ingly ſhameful, if ſo great a man were deprived afe es 
his death of the honours he deſerved, for want of hay an 
* Huic interpreti arbitroque concordiæ civium, legato. patrum 0 * 
oem, reductori plebis Romanæ in urbem, ſumptus funen d 15 
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ng left wherewithal to defray the expences of his fu- A. R. 26 ½ 
eral, Every individual laid a tax upon himſelf with * 2 
y, which amounted to a conſiderable ſum. The LE 
Senate, prompted by a noble jealouſy, conſidered as 

n indignity to the State, that a man of ſuch merit 

hould be interred by the alms of private perſons, and 

judged, that it was but juſt that the expence ſhould be 

&frayed out of the public treaſury. An order for 

that purpoſe was immediately given the Quæſtors, 

jo ſpared nothing, that could give the funeral pomp 

of Menenius all the ſplendor and magnificence worthy 

lis rank and virtue. The People, piqued in their turn 

nth a generous emulation, abſolutely refuſed to take 

hack the money they had given, which the Quæſtors 

wuld have returned. They made a preſent of it to 

the children of Menenius, that their poverty might 

t oblige them to engage in profeſſions unworthy of 

tte rank and glory of Io father. ; 


Is it in the Reader's power not to admire all we have l 
pſt related? What a luſtre does poverty eſpecially 5 
fect in this place, in the midſt of this fine train f 
ſirtues and glorious actions, that attract the praiſes, — 
ad occaſion the regret, of an whole people ! Have 1 
nches, in their moſt glaring magnificence, any-thing 
that comes near it ? „ 5 

At the ſame time, the Conſuls made the Cenſus (or 
muſter) of the Roman People, who amounted to 
oye 4 hundred and ten thouſand men : this was the 
kventh, . x ” 


T. GEGAN Ius. | A 
| | Ant. C. 
PF: Minvucivs. . ; 490. 


Under theſe Conſuls, whilſt all things were quiet pionyt. 
both at home and abroad, Rome was afflicted with a J. 7-p.4:7, 
neat famine, of which the retreat of the People to 13% 433 
the Sacred Mountain was the cauſe. That retreat be- c. 34. 
gan about the autumnal equinox, the time when peo- 
ple begin to ſow, and did not end till the winter ſol- 


| Extulit eum plebs ſextantibus collatis in capita. LIV. 


ſtice : 
* 


232 


K. a6 ſtice: during all which interval the lands lay mei 


4% tivated, and without being ſown; and that occaſioned 


in barks to Rome. This ſupply ſerved” the city fo 


ous diſcourſes againſt the Senate. The more to exat 
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a great ſcarcity of proviſions, The Senate, to remed; 
that evil, which it ought timely to have foreſeen an; 
prevented, ſent into Hetruria, Campania, the coun 
try of the Volſci, and even into Sicily, to purchaſe x 
much corn as they could. The deputies who went t 
Sicily, having mer with a rude ſtorm, did not arrive 
till very late at Syracuſe, where they were obliged tc 
paſs the winter. At Cumæ, the Tyrant Ariſtodemu 
Nee the money, which had been paid him for the 
purchaſe of corn, and the deputies thought themſeheſ 
too happy in being able to eſcape with their lives 
The Volſci, far from aſſiſting the Romans, prepared 
to march againſt them : but a dreadful plague tha 
ſuddenly happened, prevented them. It raged ſo vio 
lently, that at Velitræ, one of their principal cities 
only the tenth part of the inhabitants eſcaped it. The 
had recourſe to the Romans, who, forgetting the enmiy 
of the Volſci, and being beſides well ſatisfied to ri 
Rome of ſome part of its citizens, ſent thither a nu 
merous Colony, who did not go without reluctance t 
a city, where the peſtilence had lately made ſuch ra 
vages. They ſent alſo one for the ſame reaſon to Nor 
ba, a conſiderable city in the country of the Latines 
The deputies ſucceeded only in Hetruria, where the) 
purchaſed a great quantity of grain, which they ſen 


ſome time: but an exceſſive dearth ſoon enſued. 
The famine rekindled the flames of diſcord. Th 

Tribunes of the People, and ſtill more Sicinius and 

Junius, who were then Ædiles, inceſſantly held fedit! 


perate the poor, whom their miſery already incline 
too much to rage, they affirmed, . That the rich hat 
proviſions in their houſes which they carefully conceal 
ed: that with the aid of their money, they had engre ſled 
all that had been brought into the city : that wit thoi 
helps it was eaſy for them to preſerve themſelves fro 


hunger, whilſt the poor, who had no ſuch _—_ 
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GEGANIUS, MINUCIUS, Conſuls. 


x to affirm, that the only view in ſending. a Colony 
mongſt the Volſci, was to expoſe it unavoidably to the 
plague in a contagious country. e 

Every thing was in tumult and diſorder. The Con- 
fuls ſummoned an aſſembly of the People, to unde- 
ceive them in reſpect to the bad impreſſions which had 
been unjuſtly given them againſt the Senate. But the 
Tribunes interrupting their diſcourſe without any reſ- 
pet for their dignity, excited ſo violent a tumult, that 
was impoſſible to comprehend what either ſide was 
for ſaying. The Conſuls pretended, that the Tribunes 
had no power to treat directly with the People, and 
that their functions extended no farther than the right 
of oppoſition. The latter maintained on their ſide, 
that every thing which was decided before the People, 
vs their buſineſs, and that it was as much their right 
v ſpeak in theſe aſſemblies, as that of the Conſuls to 
ſpeak in the Senate, where they preſided. The diſ- 
pute grew extremely hot, when Junius, who was only 
Edile this year, demanded permiſſion of the Conſuls 


ſuls believing they had carried their point, becauſe the 


card to the Tribunes who were preſent, made no dif- 
ficulty to give him leave to explain himſelf. A pro- 
found ſilence enſued, and Junius, without any farther 
ntroduction, ſaid to the Conſuls ; Have you forgot, 
* that at the time when we laboured in concert a re- 
* conciliation between the two orders of the Common- 
* wealth, that no Patrician interrupted thoſe who were 
* charged with the People's intereſts, and that this 
was in effect of an expreſs agreement; that both 
* ſides might give their reaſons with the greater order 
* and tranquillity ?“ < I very well remember it,” re- 
plied Geganius. Why then,” continued Junius, 
* do you interrupt our Tribunes now, whoſe perſons 
* are ſacred, and who are the magiſtrates of the pub- 
* lc?” & We interrupt them with juſtice,” ſaid Ge- 
ganius, “ becauſe as we ourſelves called the aſſembly 


253 
üfered all the rigour of it. They even went ſo far , 


Ant. C. 


v ſpeak, promiſing to appeaſe the ſedition. The Con- 


Plebeian orator addreſſed himſelf to them, without re- 


F accord- 


"3 


. 


A. R. 262. according to the privilege of our office, the riphe 
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Ank ©. 4 of fpeaking belongs to us.” The Conſul added too 


they pleafe to-day. To-morrow 
„ dignity and power of your office.” 


precipitately, and without foreſeeing the conſequence 


of his words, © that, if the Tribunes had fummoned 
ce the aſſembly, he would have been fo far from in. 
ce terrupting them, that he would not ſo much 1; 
« have come to hear them.” _ 5 
Junius no ſooner heard thofe laft words, than he 
cried out in a tranſport of joy: . Plebetans, you have 
« conquered. And as for you, Fribunes, give place 
« to the Conſuls. Let them 3 as much az 
II ſhew you the 


It was now neceſſary to diſmiſs the aſſembly, u 
der 


account of the night which had come on during 


difputes. The next morning the Tribunes with the 


principal Plebeians repaired to the Forum at break off 
day, and immediately took poſſeſſion of the 'tempteM 


of Vulcan, where thofe who were for haranguing uſu- 
ally placed themſelves. An innumerable crowd of 
PEP e ſoon filled the place. The Tribune Icilus 
ſpoke. After having declaimed warmly againſt the 

atricians, he repreſented, that the office of Tribune 
would become uſeleſs, if the Fribunes were not im- 
powered to aſſemble the People, in order to repreſent 
to them what was for their intereſt. He concluded 


with demanding, that they might be authorized by a 


new law to ſummon aſſemblies ;' and that to interrupt 
and diſturb them in the exerciſe of their office, ſhould 
be prohibited under great penalties. The People 
cried out with one voice, that he ſhould propoſe it 
himſelf. He had prepared ir during the night, 


concert with his Collegues, and had ir ready. It vas 


conceived in theſe terms: “ In the aſſemblies of the 


People held by the Tribunes, let no one contradict or 


interrupt them. If any one infringes this law, he ſhall 
give ſecurity to the Tribunes to appear before them 
when cited, and to pay the fine in which he ſhall be 


condemned. Whoever ſhall refuſe to do this, let him 


be put to death, and let his fortune be conſecrated ” 
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robe Gods. If any diſputes ariſe concerning the fine, A;R. «262, 

* de People ſhall decide them.” The law was accept — 

need by the unanimous ſuffrages of the People; and the | 

ned WY (nate, after a long een were at 8 obliged 

in. o conſent to it. 

8 The different degrees of power acquired by the 

Frople are worth obſerving as they oceur. The in- 

he WAY firution of the Tribunes, granted on the Sacred 

ae nountain in conſequence of the reconciliation of the 

ace tro orders of the Commonwealth, was the baſis and 

e lundation of that authority, which roſe to fuch an 

che echt in proceſs of time. The law, by which the 

= xrions of thoſe magiſtrates were declared ſacred and 

on WY molable, was of great weight to them. They however 

eſe ud hitherto no other rights than to interpoſe in favour 4 

the the People, when their intereſts were affected. But a 

of te new law, of which we now ſpeak, gave a greater 1 

ple WY tent to their functions than the meer power of op- - 

u- pition, with which they were inveſted on the Sacred 4 
of WW nountain. This law expreſsly impowered them to calf 

us nd preſide in aſſemblies: nor did they confine them-" xi 
the eyes to that. 0 
une Theſe feuds, r warm they were, did not i * 
im- a either fide to poſitive violence, as is uſual enough 

ent n the like diviſions. The poor made no irruptions 

ded no the houſes of the rich, to plunder the proviſions 

aß ee believed concealed there. They did not ſeize ſueh 1 
upt violence, as they ſaw expoſed to ſale: but were pa- ' 
old ent with the little nouriſhment they bought at a very 9 
ple ber rate; and when their money was gone, they lived 


won herbs and roots, and ſuſtained hunger without 
nurmuring, or at leaſt without proceeding to any ex- | 
ſes, The rich on their ſide committed no violence 1 


the WW #iinſt the miſerable; and without abuſing the power, 
t or Ach they had over an infinity of their creatureswho 
hall Were at their diſpoſal, to remove or puniſh the muti- 
jm us, they behaved like good fathers, who overlook 
be a diſſemble their knowledge of the faults of their 3 
him i uldren, T hus, — their ſecret faults, 4 
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A. R. 262. they obſerved a moderation on both ſides, of WIH 
*% yo el diſſenſions do not ſeem ſuſceptible. $ "I 2 0 
Ĩj!hbe Conſuls, in this conjuncture, made the Senat i 
pals a decree for levying troops, and taking the fiel o 
with an army. The apparent pretext was to oppoſe jo 
the enemy, who made frequent incurſions into th” 
lands of the Commonwealth; but they were alſo th 
hopes of other advantages. In ſetting an army o 
foot, the great number of inhabitants that they drew” 
out of Rome, made it more eaſy for thoſe who remain n 
ed to ſubſiſt during the ſcarcity ; and as thoſe wh 
were to ſerve abroad, were to live in the enemy's lands 
they would have plenty without being a burden to theii 
country. But the Conſuls did not find the citizen" 
much diſpoſed to lift ; and they were unwilling to have * 
recourſe to the rigour of the laws for obliging them I 
to ſerve. They contented themſelves therefore with 
fome Patricians, who offered to march as voluntiers 8M !"* 

and were followed by their clients, and a ſmall num 
ber of the People. Coriolanus (for fo I ſhall call Mar te 
tius for the future) had the command of this little © 
army, which advancing to Antium, beſides a greaf ”* 
quantity of corn that it ſeized in the field, made a great of 
booty of ſlaves and cattle. Some time after it returned” 
to Rome, laden with-proviſions of all ſorts, and gave © 
ſo much envy to thoſe who had remained there, tha” 
they murmured againſt the Tribunes, for having dill 
ſuaded them from an expedition, that might have re ah 
lieved their miſery. | 07 Obi 
The time of the aſſemblies for the election of Con- Fl 
fuls approached ; and Coriolanus intended to demand 7 
that dignity. His extraordinary ſucceſs in all his cam 
paigns, had exceedingly exalted his hopes, and had, 
acquired him abundance of creatures entirely devoted d. 
to his ſervice. The People were generally inclined in . 
his favour. They would have thought it groſs injuſ u 
tice to reject a perſon, diſtinguiſhed like him by a] =: 
birth, and ſtill more by his merit, and to diſhonour 2 
him ſo publickly, eſpecially after the great ſeryices . 1 5 


* 


„ 
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had dana his country 3 — e 6 5 diſpoſition Ak * 


dearly enough. Coriolanus in conſequence aſſured 
tinſelf of being elected Conſul, and had omitted none 
of the formalities uſually obſerved by thoſe who ſtood 
for offices. | Upon. the day of election he repaired to 
the Forum with the utmoſt ſplendor, conducted by 
the whole Senate, and ſurrounded by all the Patrici- 
ins, who had never expreſſed ſo 4 paſſion and 
zeal for any, candidate. That pomp and great favour 
aſtantly. changed the ſentiments of the People, and 
WH their elt 
atred. - Add to this the fear they conceived of  mak- 
15 themſelves Aa formidable. adverſary, in conferring 
he ſupreme authority upon. a. man iv. zealous for the 
urty of the nobility, and at the ſame time in ſuch 
00 credit. For theſe conſiderations, the People re- 
ted Coriolanus, and choſe M. Minucius and A. Sem- 
ronius Conſuls. 

We ſee here, almoſt as early as the beginning of 
te Commonwealth, a ſenſible proof of all that Ci- 
ro ſays of the character of the aſſemblies of the Ro- 
man People, and it is neceflary to apprize the reader 
of it in good time. There is nothing, ſays that ora- 
tor, ſo delicate, ſo capricious, ſo flexible, and fo ſuſ- 
eptible of change as the diſpoſition of the citizens 
n reſpect to candidates. As there are tempeſts which 
may be foreſeen by certain prognoſtics, and others that 
we ſuddenly without any apparent reaſon, and from 
obſcure and unknown cauſes : there are alſo ſtorms, 
which ariſe in the aſſemblies of the People; of which 
ne ſometimes ſee clearly the occaſion, but the cauſe 
them is frequently ſo en, that they ſeem merely 


Nihil oft tam molle, tam tenerum, tam aut fragile aut flexibile, | 


quam voluntas erga nos ſenſuſque civium. Pro MIL. n. 42. 

Ut tempeſiates Epe certo aliquo ſigno commoventur, ſæpe impro- 
1s), nulla ex certà ratione, obſcura' 3 ex cauſa excitantur: fic in 
he comitiorum tempeſtate populari, ſæpe intelligas quo ſigno com- 
notz fit; ſæpe ita obſcura eſt, ut caſu excitata eſſe vi eatur Dies 
ntermiſtus unus, aut nox interpoſita, ſæpe perturbat omnia; & totam 
n _ parva nonnunquam commutat Aura rumoris. Pro Muk RN. 
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the midſt of praiſes and applauſes, the ignominy « 


did ſo. The citizens who embarked on this tempeſtul 
ous ſea, were to expect high winds and tempeſts, 


deration, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to britg OVE 


8 
1 
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' MINUCIUS, SEMPRON1US| ct 


þ AR. 262. the effect of chance, The' ſpace of a day or nig 
1 . | 


frequently diſconcerts all meafures ; the” lighteſt 
mour, a breath, often entirely changes the opinion 
the People. Without any apparent reaſon, thing 
take a turn wholly unexpected, and ſuch as the Pe 
ple themſelves are as much amazed at, as if it had no 
been their own doing OREN SH 
Coriolanus made a mortifying experience of thi 
levity and inconſtancy of the Roman People; of hof 
ſuffrages he had at firſt aſſured himſelf as certain an 
infallible. We have obſerved, that he had not 

amiable qualities of moderation, complacency, an 
patience,” ſo neceſſary to the public man, Which 
the fruits of education and reflection. This refuſ 
enraged him to a degree not to be expreſſed. H 
'gave a looſe to complaints and reproaches, witho 
obſerving any meaſures. To one nurtured till then 


I 
Fe 


un 


being rejected was the more affecting. He did nc 
reflect, that the Roman People, jealous to exceſs « 
their liberty, pretended to be abſolute maſters of thei 
ſuffrages, and to give them to whom they pleaſed 
without- being obliged to render any account. why the 


dope 
ſupport the caprice and levity of the People with me n 
ole 
ſuch as were not in their intereſt, to retain the tavo 
of ſuch as-were, and to conciliate thoſe who declare 
openly againſt them. Thoſe indeed who had no rega 
for honours might ſpare themſelves all theſe pains: bi 
as ſoon as they aſpired-to them, and ſet up as cand 
dates for offices, it was neceſſary to undergo all thel 
diſagreeable cares, and laborious application. An 
this was what the haughty ſpirit of Coriolanus coul 
not digeſt. OR 
M. Minvcivs. 
AUL. SEMPRONIUS. _ f 
The preceding Conſulſhip had been attended wit 
great troubles; and that Which begins now * 
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MINUCIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Confals. 29 
vote tempeſtuous. The Conſuls were ſcarce entered A-R. 264 ® 
n office, when advice came, that the Deputies 125 "x" 
were returned from Sicily with fifty thouſand * Me- Liv. I. 2. 
imni of corn, half of which they had purchaſed at $; 3+ 35* 
\rery low price, and the reſt was a preſent from the Corio. p. 
Ing + of Syracuſe, who had even paid for the freight 2192246 
fi, When it was known at Rome, that ſhips laden 
wth corn were arrived from Sicily, the Patricians 
ere a long time deliberating upon the method to be 
ſerved in the diſtribution of it. The moſt reaſon- 
de amongſt them, and ſuch as were moſt inclined in 
our of the People were of opinion, that the king's 
ment of corn ſhould be given gratis to the poor ci- 
mens ; and that the reſt, which had been bought with 
te public money, ſhould be ſold at a very moderate 
ce: that this was a certain means for appeaſing the 
kople, and for reconciling them by marks of bene 
wence to the nobility and the rich. But others, more 
mud and more averſe to popular government, were 
hr treating the Plebeians with the utmoſt rigour, and 
hr having the Patricians ſell the corn very dear, in 
mer to teach them againſt their will to be more do- 
le, and more obedient to the laws. pe ED 
Coriolanus, the declared enemy of the Tribunitian 
per, of which only the name and idea put him into 
fury, diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all the reſt by his 
ſolent and ſeditious diſcourſe, crying out with a loud 
ice, that the time was come for aboliſhing the office 
t Iribunes for ever, and for re-eſtabliſhing the Com- 
wealth in its firſt ſtate. If they are for having 
proviſions on the antient foot,” ſaid he, let them 
reſtore the Senate its antient rights. Shall we ſuf⸗ 
fer a new Plebeian magiſtracy, inſtituted to ſubject 
us? Become almoſt a vile ſlaye, ſhall I fee a Sici- 
mus over my head, in whoſe preſence I muſt bow 
Gown and crouch to the earth? Is he then better 


The Greeks called a meaſure Medimnus, according to Budzus, 
at contained fifty buſhel. | | 

This was the famous Gelo, whom the Syracuſans made King for 
zung defeated the Carthaginians. f fs . 
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© 29: &< him retreat: let him draw the populace after hin 
+. « let him go and ſettle upon the Sacred mountain, 0 


<« on any other hill he likes beſt. No body hindet 
„ him: the ways are open. The populace cry f 
„ mine; they lament, they deſpair. They well d 
„ ſerve it. Let them enjoy the fruits of their revolt 
c let them feel the evils of which themſelves were t 
s cauſe, by leaving our lands uncultivated. Nothi 
« but ſuffering can reduce them to reaſon and the 
e ( ea 5 
The People were in the higheſt fury, when thi 
heard the diſcourſe of Coriolanus repeated: for tl 
Tribunes had been ſent for by the Senate, and hi 
been preſent at the deliberation. << We are now 
cried they, „to be attacked with famine like en 
% mies. The corn of Sicily, the only reſource th 
fortune offered us, is refuſed us. The bread is 
« be taken out of our mouths, unleſs we give 
e our Tribunes tied hand and foot to Coriolan 
„Either death or ſlavery are the only choice tl 
„ new Tyrant leaves us.” The multitude in the 
rage wanted but little of forcing the gates, and e 
tering the Senate. But the Tribunes contenti 
themſelves with laying the whole blame upon Con 
lanus, ſent to demand him, in order to his defendit 
himſelf before the People. When they ſaw that the 
Lictors were driven away with violence, they went 
_ perſon, attended by the /Ediles, to fetch him by fore 


and meeting with him as he came out of the Senat ſua 
the Ædiles prepared to ſeize him. The Patricians MW" 
to his aid, kept off the Tribunes, and even-{trud bn 
ſome of their officers. Night put an end to this diol - 
fler, and;Jeparated them: 8 te 

From that day enſued on both ſides abundance WM" 
aſſemblies; deliberations, and violent harangues, eſ , bir 
cially on that of the People. Sicinius, one of 6 1 
Tribunes, after the ſharpeſt invectives, pronounce * 
ſentence of death againſt Coriolanus, as the decree! a 


| 


himſelf and his Collegues, by way of puniſhment 
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ind he was for having him immediately thrown from 
he Tarpeian rock. But the Tribunes, after many 
nin attempts, confined themſelves to citing Coriola- 
ws to take his trial before the People. Coriolanus 
rceived that propoſal at firſt with his uſual air of 
kughtineſs and contempt, and did not ſeem in much 
uin about it, affirming, that the Tribunes had no 
wer by their office, but for the defence of the Peo- 
le, and not to attack others, and that conſequently 
hey had no right to ſummon a Senator to a trial. And 
ndeed the attempt was without example, and might 
ave terrible conſequences. The Senate was perfecth 7 
mare of them; and contrary to the opinion of ſome 
their body, always-averſe to moderate meaſures, they 
tought it neceſſary to try the method of favour and 
rconcihation, The firſt thing they reſolved, was 
v ſet a very moderate price upon the proviſions, 
nth deſign to mollify the multitude. The ſecond 
ms, to prevail upon the Tribunes to deſiſt, at the 
rqueſt of the Senate, from proceeding againſt Corio- 
knus; or, if that could not be effected, at leaſt to 
obtain delays from them, in order to give the People 
ime to cool, The decree concerning the ſale of corn 
ms paſſed, and received with general ſatisfaction. It 
"a conceived in theſe terms: That all things ne- 
ary to life ſhould be ſold at as low prices as before 
lte troubles,” But the Tribunes could not be per- 
Maded to drop their proſecution of Conolanus. The 
ly favour they would grant, was to defer the trial as 
ung as the Conſuls ſhould deſire it. 
A circumſtance that happened at this time, ſupplied 
hem with an occaſion of ſuſpending the affair. Thoſe 
if the deputies who had been ſent to Sicily, and were 
hinging to Rome the King's preſent of corn to the Ro- 
nan people, were taken by pirates of Antium. They 
kized the ſhips laden with proviſions, which were in 
harbour at ſome diſtance from their territory, carried 
ſtem home, put the deputies in priſon, and made prize 
Fall their money. The Conſuls, upen this news, ſent 
S 3 depu- 


261 
he inſult committed in the perſons of the diles ; A,B. 264, 
489, - 


- 262 MINUCIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Confuls. | 
- A-R.263. deputies to the Antiates; and upon their refuſal t 
n * make ſatisfaction, reſolved to take it ſword in hand 
A ſtrong army was raiſed, and the Senate paſſed a de 
cree for ſuſpending all juridical proceedings publi 

and private, whilſt the troops ſhould continue in thi 

field. But that time was ſhorter than expected. Thi 

| Antiates, informed that the Romans were marchind 
E- _ againſt them with all their forces, humbly requeſted 
| peace, and ſent home the priſoners with all the cori 
and money they had taken. Thus the campaign wal 

ſoon over, and the army returned to Rome. | 

. As ſoon as the troops were diſmiſſed, Sicinius, thei 
; Tribune of the People for the ſecond time, called af 
aſſembly, and aſſigned Coriolanus a day for his ap 
pearance. The Conſuls, after having conſulted thi 

Senate, did not judge it proper to abandon a matte 

of that conſequence to the deciſion of the People 

* and pretended that it had been a cuſtom from imme 
morial time to propoſe affairs firſt in the Senate, and 
| afterwards to lay them before the People: a cuſtom 
which even the Kings had ſtrictly obſerved. That at 
ter the Tribunes had propoſed their grievances, th 

ö Senate would determine as uſual, whether the Peopl 
1 ' ought to take cognizance of this accuſation. Th 
Tribune Junius, the ſame haranguer who had ſo gre: 
a ſhare in the laſt troubles, made his collegues con 
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ſent at firſt to the propoſal of the Conſuls: but th. 

next day, upon more mature reflection, being ſent fo 7 0 

by the. Senate, he repreſented ſtrongly, that the Pcolll ! 

ple could not be refuſed what they. demanded on thi 0 

occaſion without manifeſt injuſtice, He pretended i 

That in virtue of the law Valeria, which permitteQQh 4 

| appealing from the decrees of the Patrician magiſtrate . 
„ to the judgment of the People, they had a right tl ® 
ſummon Coriolanus directly before their tribunaſ = 

without having occaſion for any decree of the Senate V 

He inſiſted very much upon the equality of the poweiſ 

and authority, which ought to ſubſiſt between the de, . 

nate and People, as equally forming the two parts of, 3 


the ſtate,” “ The People,” continued he, © 10 
. | i c ha 
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« have terminated them ſucceſsfully. You are ob- 
« liged to them for not being ſubjected to the yoke 


s the law to all your neighbours. It is therefore but 


« equality, which is no more than our natural Right, 


as a barrier againſt all perſons whatſoever who ſhould 
« preſume to make attempts againſt our lives and li- 


« ſplendor of the magiſtracy, with you: nor do we 
& envy thoſe amongſt you the marks of honour upon 
« whom fortune and their valour have conferred them. 


to ſuffer outrages and inſults with impunity. As 
much therefore as we are diſpoſed to yield you all 
the ſplendor of your prerogatives, ſo much are we 
« reſolved to ſupport our equality with you in all that 


„ and 


ſtomi 


at a 

. a WJ © cclates to natural right. If any of us had happened 
copie © © ſpeak of your order with the fury Coriolanus 
Th vented 3 ours, what had been your reſent- 


ore: 


con 
t thi 
it fo 
Peo 
1 thi 
ded 


itted 


the face of the whole city, that it was neceſſary to 
* avoliſh for ever the Tribunitian power, the aſylum 
* of the People, the bulwark of liberty, and the 
pledge of our peace and re- union; and that the 
* time was come for letting looſe your wrath againſt 
* the People, in cruſhing them by miſery and famine. 
And you are for having us ſuffer ſuch an inſolence 
* to paſs with impunity ; and that it ſhould not be in 


rates 

ht ta our power, without your permiſſion, to try ſo cri- 
una minal a citizen, becauſe he is one of your body!“ 
nate When Junius had ſpoke to this effect, and his col- 


OWel 
e Se 


keves had added what they thought fit, the Senate be- 
gan to give their opinions. Appius was one of the firſt 
lat ſpoke, which he did with his uſual vehemence. 


ts of reheme 
have” | ould have been glad to have been deceived in my 
ha ” 4 „ 


« of any other People, and for the power of giving 


« juſt that the equality between you and us ſhould 
« be well eftabliſhed. Now in what manner is this 


« to be attained, if the fear of trials is not employed 


6 berties ? We do not diſpute the firſt rank, nor the 


But all of us, as citizens, have the ſame right not 


ment! He has ventured to ſay publickly, and in 


ly 


« had the honour of ſuſtaining bloody wars in con- A. R. 263. 
POS ˖ͤ˖·’—rFrmm‚̃ 17 27 — Ant. Gs © 
junction with you, and it is with their aid that you 435, 
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MINUCIUS, SEMPROUNTUsS, Cbnſuk 
conjectures, ſaid he, „as I have often prayed th « 
Gods 1 might, when I foreſaw that you Would fin 
neither honour, equity, nor advantage, in the re 
turn of our revolters. And accordingly, as oſte 
as that affair was brought” into deliberation; 1 w. 
always both the firſt to oppoſe that peace, and th 
laſt that perfiſted” in my opinion, even when 1 ſay 
myſelf abandoned by every body. Tou now ſee 


| « Fathers, that my ſuſpicions and fears: were but to 

ce well founded, and that your favours have been at 
& tended only with the hatred/and enmity of thoſe up 
< on whom you cofiferred them: - Not contented with 
% having obtamed the remittahee of their debts; and 20 
ec general amneſty of their revolt, they extorted th & 
« office of Tribunes from''you ; under pretence ol 
<« moderating your power; and of having protector 00 
© againſt the violence of the Great, but in reality t. ve 
« ſubvert the foundations of the Commonwealth, an «f 
e to transfer the government of the ſtate from us tl ed 
ce the People : a mortal wound to your authority, 4 6: 
& which we ſhall long, very long, bleed. And nov un 
&© behold another, I venture to ſay more dangerous tha © 
& the firſt, which they are preparing to give you, iin 
% ſeeming to attack only Coriolanus. Though ther vi 
* were nothing more in queſtion, than the particuaſ co 
« intereſts of .a Senator, ſo diſtinguiſhed by his bir of 
c yalour, and great actions, honour would oblige th; 
call to expoſe ourſelves for preventing one of our bod cu 
t from appearing before the People, who in regard i fo 
e him would be accuſers, witneſſes, and judges, 4M {u 
« well as arbiters of the puniſhment conſequential of no 
& their ſentence. And indeed, to conſent to ſuch ail fo 
c enormity, were to carry a man to execution, not tl kr 
« a trial according to the rules of juſtice. But othe pl 
<« far more important intereſts are now at ſtake, Your po 
e ſelves, Fathers, your authority, your whole bod an 
e are now ſtruck at. They pretend to have a g to 
& to try every Senator independently of you. An th 
e upon what do they found this pretenſion? Why up pr 
& on the law Valeria, wherein there is not a ſingle * hi 
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MINUCIUS, SEMPRONIUS,-Confulsz a 
« to that purpoſe; and which has no other intent, A. R. 464%: Þ 


than to contribute to the eaſe of the Plebeian fami- * — 1 
« lies, by permitting them to appeal from the judg. 
iſtrates to thoſe of the People. 


« ments of the magiſtra | 

If ſuch a pretenſion be ſuffered to take place, (which 
« may the Gods forbid) I repeat it, Fathers, there is 
« an end of the Senate. Remember, that hitherto 
« your condeſcenſions and eaſineſs have ruined every 
« thing, and be aſſured that you will never obtain 
« any thing from the People but by inflexible ſe- 
„ ver! Tate * e ee . 
| This diſcourſe of Appius was differently received, 
according to the diverſity of opinions that divi the 
Senate : but it appeared in general too violent with 
xſpect to the preſent conjuncture. When he had, 
done, Manius Valerius roſe up to fpeak : he was, as 
we have already ſeen, the moſt moderate and popular 
of all the Senators. He highly praiſed thoſe who fear- 
ed nothing ſo much as rekindling dangerous quarrels 
for light cauſes, and who preferred concord and good 
underſtanding to every other intereſt. | He added, 
„That in leaving the People the liberty of trying, 
ind the Senate giving them that mark of their - 
wil, the affair perhaps would go no farther : that 
contented with ſeeing themſelves maſters of the fate 
of Coriolanus, they would treat him with more favour 
than rigour. That if the Tribunes urged their proſe- 
cution to the utmoſt, and would obſerve all the uſual 
formalities, the deciſion would at leaſt depend on the 
luffrages of the People: that then the People could 
not fail of acquitting Coriolanus, either out of reſpect 
for his perſon, whoſe merit and great actions they well 
knew, or in gratitude to the Senate, who had com- 
plied with their inftances, and granted them this new 
power. However, he exhorted the Conſuls, Senators, 
and all the Patricians, to be preſent at the trial, and 
to intreat the People not to act with ſeverity: that 
their preſence would be of infinite weight towards 
preſerving the life of the accuſed.” But he addreſſed 
himſelf to Coriolanus with moſt force, and joining re- 

e monſtrances 


- 


9 
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An. 14 monſtrances with exhortations, and prayers with autho- 


498. | 


. moderate ſentiments, to appear as an accu 


80 plain freely what I have long thou mts If there 


mixture, that power be divided between them, the 


rity, he did his utmoſt to induce his compliance. « He 
conjured him, as he was accuſed of being the cauſe of 
the feuds, which had aroſe between the People and 
Senate, as his natural loftineſs was interpreted a ſecret 
propenſity to tyranny, and as an open rupture was 
apprehended on his account, with all the misfortunes 
that attend civil wars, not to confirm the ideas con- 
ceived of him, by too much obſtinacy, and the in- 
flexibility of his diſpoſition. He repreſented to him, 
that it was much better to aſſume more gentle and 
d perſon, 
and abandon himſelf to the diſcretion of choſe who 
made complaints againſt him, and to dare: himſelf 
againſt the calumnies laid to his charge. He implor- 
ed him in the name of the Gods and his country, that 
he would add to his many other excellent qualities a 
little more mildneſs and condeſcenſion, in order to 
prevent the fatal effects of civil diſſenſions, of which 
he drew a lively and pathetic picture, which he accom- 
panied with tears.” 
Seeing the Senate much moved, he e to 
ipeak with ill greater confidence as follows. Suffer 
me, Fathers, to open my heart to you, and to ex- 


„be any means in our power, either for continuing 
the Commonwealth in its preſent flouriſhing cond: 
< tion, or for preſerving unity and coneord amongſt 
us, which I conſider as its life and ſoul; I know 
nothing that can conduce fo much to thoſe defirable 
ends, as admitting the People into the adminiſtra- 
« tion of affairs, and ſo to temper the government 
e thereby, that neither the Patricians nor Plebeians 
« may engroſs all authority, but dividing it with each 
« other, that both may concur to the common good. 
<< When only one of the two orders has the ſovereign 
“ power in their hands, it may eaſily eſcape them, a 

<« be carried to exceſs. But if, by a wiſe and juſt 


WF... 
A 


* leaft abuſe of it, the leaſt innovation, and depar- 
| a ce * ture | 


' MINUCIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Confuls. I 
« ture from diſcipline, committed by the one, will be AS 5 "4 


* oppoſed by the other, more faithful and determi- 
nate to obviate ſuch faults, and to ſupport order in 
{ all its force. A ſmall number of perſons of worth 
* ſuffice for ſubverting the tyrannical power of one 
man, when it degenerates 1 into pride and cruelty, as 

e have happily experienced. In a State governed 
as the Commonwealth now is, by a certain choice of 
{ diſtinguiſhed perſons, if thoſe in office, corrupted 


by luxury and opulence, ſhould go fo far as to de- 


* ſpiſe juſtice and the other virtues, it is the buſineſs 
wof a wiſe people to reform them, and to fruſtrate 
their pernicious views. And when the people on 
their ſide forget themſelves, and from the due 
« bounds of ſubmiſſion proceed to licence and diſor- 
« der, it is incumbent on the great perſons of the State 
to reduce them by force to their duty. It is this 
balance, this diviſion of power, that conſtitutes the 
« ſafety of a State. 
« tyranny may introduce itſelf into the Senate, it is 


* not with reſpect to the preſent time: it is not you, 
„Fathers, that I have in view, who have ſhewn your- - 


* ſelves the enemies of tyrants in their deſtruction. 
* But, when I conſider who may come after us, and 
« reflect on the unhappy changes time may induce, I 
cannot diſſemble my concern, and the fear I am in, 


* that the Senate, become too powerful in proceſs of 


K * time, ſhould change the form of the State, and de- 
* ceiving the peeple "by ſpecious artifices, . 
* the authority of a ſingle perſon. 


* In admitting the people to ſhare in the govern- | 


ment of the Commonwealth, you obviate theſe in- 
* conveniences. A man whoſe ambition ſhould make 
him deſire to exalt himſelf above all others, and 
who, to ſucceed therein, ſhould form a faction in 
© the Senate, ready to undertake any thing for his 
* ſervice; (I beg you will not be offended at ſuch a 
* ſuppoſition ; when we have the public good in view, 
*1t js allowable to ſuppoſe any thing) ſuch a man, 
however high his credit might be, would find op- 
* poſers 


If I apprehend that the ſpirit of 


wy 
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A. R. 263. 4c poſers in the Tribunes, who would have good re: 
5 3 c _ ſummon him to a trial, and to A 1 
„e give an account of his conduct before a whole peo- g 

ple, though of a rank and condition much inferior i ; 
to his own ; and if he were found guilty of any c 
« treaſon, he would be ſubject as well as others to the cl 
<« puniſhment his crime ſhould deſerve: But leſt thel ec 
people, inveſted with ſo great a power, ſhould grow 2 
« licentious in the uſe. of it, and feduced by bad ad- ; 
„ vifers, ſhould render themſelves formidable to the n 
« nobility, (for the ſmall are no leſs {uſceptible of t- 
«,ranny than the great) to repel their inſolence; andf 
« reduce them to their duty, in ſuch conjunctures, a 5 
« Dictator of known prudence and zeal might bel 4 
<< created, whoſe abſolute and unlimited power might vr 
<« put a ſtop to the evil in its birth. This plan of go- 0 
6 vetnment, as long as a wiſe balance is preſerved be- ca 
<« tween the two parties, that compoſe it, will conſtitute 
the happineſs and ſtrength of Rome; and is what bi 
* now induces me to deſire, that you will grant the pa 
< People the power they demand of trying Marcius.” Wl :i 
Coriolanus ſeeing all the Senators, except a very 66 
ſmall number, give into the opinion of Valerius, andi vs 
that the Senate was upon the point of paſſing their de-W tri 
cree, demanded, as they were determined contrary to be 
his expectation to give him up to the People, that the ve 
Tribunes might be ordered to declare of what crime hz 
they accuſed him, and upon what head they pretended pre 
to proceed againſt him. After having conferred to- be 
4 gether, they anſwered that they accuſed him of having i 
affected the tyranny, and that he was to juſtify himſelff ran 
as to that point. © If to refute that pretended crime the 
« be all, replied Coriolanus, I abandon myſelf to tie v 
“judgment of the People, and do not oppoſe: the in 
« decrce of the Senate.” That decree. was immedi- tag 
1 ately paſſed: but, according to cuſtom, the accuſed was the 
= granted a ſuſpence till the third market- day, for pre- wa: 
I paring his apology. ifs $04 2 eee No. 
Thoſe markets, amongſt the Romans, were held tin 


every ninth day. On thoſe days the inhabitants of the 
| 0 en 
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MINUCTUS, SEMPRONIUS, Confſuls. 263 
a the differences they had af each other. r 
They alſo gave their voices at the ſame time upon all 
that was brought before the People; whether conteſts 
were to be decided, laws inſtituted, or magiſtrates 
choſen. The ous of three 'market-days, which in- 
cluded twenty-ſeven days complete, was always allow- 
ed, before any thing was decided concerning any 
affair, in order that no body might be ignorant of the 
matter in dehberation. This was an indiſpenſible for:: 
mality, with reſpect to the validity of all that was 
done by the authority of the People. 

When the Tribunes had received the decree of the 
Senate, they repaired to the Forum, where, after having 
:fembled the People, they read it, and gave it great 
praiſes. They afterwards aſſigned Coriolanus a day 
for making his defence, and for the deciſion of his 
. 1 eber e, En cncare ied Hl 

When that day arrived, great numbers of the'inha- 
bitants of the country poured into the city, and took 
poſſeſſion. of the Forum at day-break. The expecta- 
ton of both parties was equally great, each ſide con- 
idering the ſucceſs of this affair, as the blow which 
vas to determine their ſafety and liberty. The Pa- 
tricians earneſtly demanded, that the afſembly of the 
People ſhould be held by centuries, in which the 
vere ſure of the plurality of voices, for reaſons which | | 
have been given above: but the Tribunes having re.. 
preſented, that in an affair, wherein the rights of the 4 
People, and the liberty of the public were concerned, 
It was but juſt that all the citizens, without regard to 
rank or ' riches, ſhould have an equal right to give 
their ſuffrages, they carried alſo this point, and pre- 2 
valed, that the afſemblies ſhould be held by tribes, - 4 
n which all conditions being confounded, the advan- 4 
tage was manifeſtly on the ſide of the Plebeians and 
the poor, who always made the majority in them. It 
Was upon occaſion of the trial of Coriolanus, that the 
Roman People gave their voices by tribes for the firſt 


time, 
Before 
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270 MINUCIUS,\*SEMPRONIUS,: Con, 


© A:R.265 Before the cauſe came on, the Conſul Minucius firg 0 
Ae aſcended the Tribunal, and ſpoke in che name of the fi. 
whole Senate. After having enumerated all the a 


favours the Patricians had heaped upon the People, in- 

ſiſted much upon the advantages of peace and unit, 

and ſtrongly recommended to take the counſel in ſo 
important an affair of thoſe whom they knew to be 

perſons of honour and probity, and truly affected to 

their country; he concluded with exhorting them not 
MW to condemn Coriolanus, to acquit him in conſideration 
6. of his great merit, and to remember the prodigies of 
1 valour and bravery which he had ſhewn on ſo many 
occaſions for the defence of the dominion and liberty 
of the Roman People. He repreſented to them, that 
it did not conſiſt either with their juſtice or wiſdom to 
confine themſelves to ſome vain words, which might 
have eſcaped him in the heat of diſcourſe, and to for- 
get the acknowledgment they owed him for ſo many 
e exploits. That they had one great motive 

or piquing themſelves on their generoſity in reſpect 
to him, as he had ſubmitted himſelf to the diſcretion 
of his enemies, and conſented to ſtand the award of 
their judgment. That if, always implacable in their 
anger and hatred, they refuſed to be reconciled to him, 
they would have ſome regard at leaſt for the Senate, 
who earneſtly demanded their grace for Coriolanus. 
That they would ſuffer themſelves to be moved by the 
entreaties of three hundred of the principal citizens of 


Rome, who made his intereſt, their own in the ſtricteſt ui 
1 manner: and that, if they would not acquit him as de 
innocent, they would at leaſt grant ſo great a number 
of illuſtrious ſuppliants their pardon for a ſingle crimi- Wl not 


nal. He concluded with putting the Tribunes in mind Wi ind 

not to alledge any crime againſt Marcius, but that of Wi nu 

aſpiring at the tyranny, according to their engagement ban 

before the Senate.“ N 1 i 

After the Conſul quitted the tribunal, Sicinius, the Wl 2 

E principal Tribune, who had prepared his ſpeech long pro 
3 before, made a long detail of all that Coriolanus had ate 
either ſaid or done to prevent the leſſening the pot Wii 


u, Sl LONIEE n 27 4 
the office of Tribune, under A- — 4 


of corn, and for aboliſhi 
pretence of the relation thoſe VEN and facts = the — * 
crime of tyranny. 


Coriolanus now prepared to ſpeak.” He went bark 
to his earlieſt 3 5 and began with a long enumera- 
ton of the campaigns he had ſerved for the defence of 
me Commonwealth, the crowns he had received from 
the hands of the generals, the priſoners he had taken 
fom the enemy, the eitizens he had faved in battle; 
ind called to witneſs the captains under whom he had 
frved, and thoſe who owed him their lives, each 
ty their names, for they were preſent, and gave 
eridence for him with laments and groans. But when 
te proceeded to tear off his robes, and ſhew the ho- 
nurable wounds he had received before, and aſked 
the Tribunes whether thoſe were the proofs of the 
cime of which they accuſed him, and of actions that 
tended to the tyranny; almoſt all that were Preſeae 
were moved even to tears. 

The Tribunes, who perceived that cheie criminal 
nas upon the point of eſcaping out of their hands, 
changed their attack, and laid a new crime. to his 
charge ; this was his not having delivered into the 
public treaſury, as the law directed, the ſpoils which 
ie had taken in the country of the Antiates, but having 
drided them amongſt his ſoldiers, in order to make 
umſelf creatures, to be employed upon occaſion. for 
hs pernicious deſigns, according to the cuſtom of 
uurpers, whoſe largeſſes are their uſual methods for 
tie attainment of the tyranny. 

This new accuſation perplexed Coriolanus, who did 
not expect it, and therefore made but a bad Ps ; 
nd it occaſioned a great change in the minds of the 
multitude, always fluctuating, and accuſtomed to a- 
bandon themſelves blindly to the ſlighteſt impreſſions. 
The Tribunes paſſed ſentence of perpetual baniſhment 
aint the accuſed : it was the cuſtom for them to 
pronounce their judgments firſt. Their opinion was 
aterward eli to the deliberation of the Tribes; 
wich were twenty-one in number. Nine of is 

vote 
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„ MINVCLUS SE Conſul 
| 2 263-yoted for acquitting Coriolamus, = hides other d 


for condemning hin. e | 

When the ſentence was paſſed, the KEY were 

more rejoiced, and conceived. greater N ys and haugh : 

tineſs, than from all the battles they had ever gane 
"believing that they had entirely reduced. 5 power o 

the Patricians by this blow: but the Senate was (al © 

much afflicted and confounded at it, that they cou 

not hold up their heads, and perceived then the ine f 

| rable fault they had committed; compl laining hight | 

; of Valerius, whoſe advice was conſidered as a criminal * 

timidity, that had betrayed the intereſts of his orde b 

and rendered the People the abſolute arbiters of thi b 

fate of the principal citizens. F 

Coriolanus was conducted home amidit the ter , 

and lamentations of his friends, whom ſo terrible ; p 

ſtroke had quite overwhelmed with grief. As for him 

ſelf, far from complaining of his diſgrace, fat fi 

being ſoftened with the tears he occaſioned, or fron A 

ſhewing the leaſt ſign of weakneſs, he appeared mo . 

undaunted, and greater than ever. The ſight of hi N 

wife and mother, who tore their habits, beat thei R 

breaſts, and filled the whole houſe with their cries, 1 

. the moment of the moſt affecting ſeparation, neithe ; 

. ſtaggered his courage, nor abated his conſtancy. Hy 7 

| contented himſelf with ſpeaking kindly to. them, an 15 

exhorting them to bear their misfortune with patience 

He recommended his children to their care, of who bi 

the one was ten years old, and the other ſtill at thi ® 

breaſt ; and without giving his family any other mark * 

of his tenderneſs, or carrying any thing with him int * 

baniſhment, he went to the gates of the city, attende ifs 

by a {mall number of clients, who would not lea . 

him, and ſaid nothing to any body of the place h . 

had pitched upon for his retreat. * 

Coriolanus was cotemporary with Themiſtocle we 

whoſe fate was almoſt the ſame. For both, af 

4 um C1v1 1 5 uli ingrati pulſus injur yer 
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MINUCIUS, sEMPRONIUs, Cons. 25g * 
ying rendered their country important ſervices, were A. R. 263% | 
— to bantſhment by the injuſtice of an un- —_ 
grateful people, and retired into baniſhment amongſt | 
the enemy, where they died. CEE | 
We have already ſeen two mortal wonnds given the 
authority of the Senate; the inſtitution of Tribunes, 
ind the power of trying the Senators granted to the 
people. Whatever augmentation the power of the 
People received from thence, was ſo much' loſt to that 
of the Patricians: and the latter were more to be 
blamed on that account, as it was by their own fault 
that change happened. Moſt of them, eſpecially the 
youngeſt, were full of contempt for the Plebeians, 
whom they conſidered as the dregs of the Common- 
yealth, incapable of entering into the adminiſtration 
& affairs, unworthy of filling any place of importance, 
nd whom, for that reaſon, they were for keeping per- 
petually in a ſtate of meanneſs and ſervitude. Was 
there any equity, or even prudence, in this conduct ? 
Were the Patricians a different ſpecies of men from 
the Plebeians? Was there not often as ſolid merit 
of every kind to be found amongſt the latter as amoneſt 
the former ? Did they not form a part of the State, 
nd infinitely the moſt numerous, as well as them ? 
Would it not have conſiſted with the wiſdom of the 
Fatricians to have divided the advantages of the go- 
rernment with thoſe, who ſupported as well as them- 
klves, and much more than them, both its expences 
ad dangers ? The People will obtain by degrees and 
lucceſively all the dignities of the State; but it will 
aways be in a manner at the point of the fword, and 
ater long conflicts. What may be ſaid in excuſe of 
the Senate, is, that the opinions of the wiſeſt were not 
ways followed: an inconvenience common enough 
n great bodies. It is, however, remarkable, that not- 
uthſtanding this haughtineſs, which is in a manner 
natural to the Nobility, violent counſels ſeldom or 
erer took place in the Senate; and that, though they 
lid not give way without great repugnance, they choſe 
leaſt, when the danger was urgent, rather to abandon 
You, £- 1 T their 
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274 CAMERIN US, FLAvus, Conſuls, 
their rights, than to perpetuate diviſions, or excite-4 b 


J civil war. | | | | 3 9 
1 Some few days after the departure of Coriolanus, 

| the election of Conſuls came on, when the People WI 

r e „ 1 

A. R. 264. Q. SuLpITIUs CAMERINUS. [ 

| ag Sp. LARGIUS FLAvus II. | 1 8 . 

Dion. 1. 7. Coriolanus left Rome full of hatred and fury againſt N u 

p. 472 his country, and meditating a ſignal vengeance againſt Mt 

. = it. He retired with this view to Antium amoneſt the n 

zo. Volſci, to ſollicit them to take arms, knowing them Wt: 

Liv. 1. 2. to be powerful in troops and money, and conceiving Wiſh 

— wg rightly, that the blows they had received in the laſt war A. 

Coriol.p. had not ſo much diminiſhed- their forces, as excited Wt 

#24 233. their jealouſy, and augmented their animoſity," The in 

bitter complaints and violent menaces which he was Wh: 

often heard to vent againſt Rome, occaſioned the WW: 

Volſci to place an entire confidence in him, which Wt 

augmented every day. He lodged at the houſe of d. 

Attius Tullus, a perſon. of the higheſt credit in his MM: 

country, as well for his birth as his riches, authority, nn 

and the merit of his great actions. Their common Win: 

hatred of Rome eaſily extinguiſhed the perſonal enmity Mii: 

which had long ſubſiſted between them, and even ſoon Ip 

united them in a firm friendſhip. Tullus was fore 

loſing no time, and for marching to Rome with all the de 


forces of the Volſci, whilſt the ſedition was" ſtill on 

foot, and the city had none but weak chiefs at the head 

of it. Coriolanus did not believe it neceſſary to be d 

ſo haſty. The Volſci had loſt abundance of people | 

in the preceding war, not to mention the ravages lately W's: 

made by the plague in their country; and there va 

reaſon to fear, that they could not eaſily be induced 
to reſume their arms, after their ill ſucceſs. Beſides 
which, there was a ſuſpenſion of arms between the e 
Romans and them, and a truce of two years confirm- | 
ed by a treaty, which it was to be wiſhed that the Ro- ti 
mans ſhould be the firſt to break. The means for f t 
this Coriolanus ſupplied, which Tullus highly ap- 
| 1 | \ proved, 
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ing to ſhew. *% 488. 


Rome was preparing to celebrate the Great Games 
wer again, upon account of a very ſingular event, 
«hich I ſhall relate as I find it in my Authors, though 
[am far from being willing to anſwer for the truth of 
t. In the — of the day on which they had 
een repreſented, the maſter of a ſlave had made him 
croſs the Circus in a very mournful equipage, having 
auſed him to be whipt through it with rods ſeverely; 
nd immediately after the games began. After ſome 
ys were elapſed, Jupiter Capitolinus, ſay our au- 
hors, appeared in the night to an old Plebeian, named 
Atinius, and ordered him to go to the Conſuls, and 
xl them, that Jupiter was not ſatisfied with the per- 
bn who led the dance in the laſt games: that they _- 
hould give him another dancer, and begin the feſtival  =® 
ain: and that otherwiſe it would be the worſe for 
hem, The good man, when he waked, defpiſed this 
team, as one of thoſe phantoms of the night, to which 2 
w regard was to be had, and was afraid to go to tie 
mgiſtrates with a ſtory that might make him ridicu- — 
bus. His diſobedience coſt him dear: his fon died "2 
nddenly, without having been ſick. The next night, = 
Jupiter appeared to him again, and aſked him, how 
le liked his contempt of the order of the Gods; and 
aded, that if he perſiſted in his diſobedience, ſome- 
ling ſtill worſe would befal him. The menace was 
tmble, However, as he ſtill delayed, himſelf was 
liddenly ſtruck with the palſy, which deprived him of 
te uſe of all his members. He could now defer it no 
meer, He cauſed himſelf to be carried in a chair to 
lc Senate, where he related all that had happened. 
He had no ſooner done ſpeaking, than the uſe of his 
Ms was reſtored. Jupiter ought alſo in juſtice to 
ure reſtored him his ſon. „ 9 

Every body knows how high the credulity and ſu- 4 
kiltition of the Romans roſe. They did not doubt 
Mt that the flave, whoſe pain had made him make 
Ka terrible contorſions a moment before the ſolem- 

"SE nity 
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26 JUN Is, PINARIUS, Conkuls. |» 
A. R. 264. nity began, was the bad Dancer, who had diſpleafeg 
4483. Jupiter. The maſter who had treated his ſhye jg 
=. unmercifully was fought for; and after he had been 


. 9. 


| cad as he deſerved, the Senate, by an expref | 
f decree, appointed new games in honour of the ſame | 
+ God; and in order to make them the more magnificent. 
5 expended twice as much money upon them, as had beer i | 
3 employed in the firſt. ee n | 
9 C. Jux ros. EY, 4 
# 2 i P. Pr AR ius. 8 ngy 1 


0 . games were celebrated in the Confulſhip of 
| Junius and Pinarius, immediately after their entering 
upon office. All the youth of the Volſci, at the de 
ſire of Tullus, repaired. from their ſeveral cities tc 
Rome, and their numbers were ſo great, that abun 
dance of them were obliged to retire into the facred 
and public places, private houſes not ſufficing to con 
tain them. [They were ſeen walking about the city1 
large troops, ſo that people began to conceive ſuſpi 
cions of ſome bad deſign, In he mean time a perſo 


of confidence, ſuborned by Tullus to inform the Con A 

ſuls as he was inſtructed, acquitted himſelf of his com nol 

miſſion, and went. to them, pretending to have a ſecref (ol 

of importance to diſcover. After having made the the 

engage by oath to obſerve inviolable ſecrecy, he de any 

clared to them, that the Volſci had conſpired to ail bu 

tack them during the games, and to ſet fire to the ler: 

city. The Conſuls did not doubt the truth of his rel 

a port. Without loſing time they aſſembled the & and 
nate, who were no leſs credulous ; and an order wi vo 

ö inſtantly given for all the Volſci to quit the city be ol 
fore night, upon pain of death. It was neceſſary vil 
comply without reply or delay. „ 

Tullus, who had left it with the firſt, ſtopt on pur I 

Pole at a certain place; where, after having gather We 

about him a great number of the Volſci, whom I A 

found in the higheſt indignation, and breathing nothung x 

but revenge: Are you ſenſible, ſaid he, of the 1gnc * 


« miny with which you have juſt been treated? 251 | 
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« in the face of all the ſtrangers, all the neighbouring A. R. 26. 
„ ftates, and fo numerous an aſſembly, do they Ahame- Ion C. | 
een. fully drive you out of Rome, like impious and pro- * 
gane wretches, whoſe preſence would have polluted 

"EY the ſolemnity of the games! A day's delay would 

« have coft us our lives, for which we are indebted A 
ON to our immediate departure, if it may not rather be . 


called ſhameful and infamous flight. So grofs an 2 
« affront is an open declaration of war, to the greet 
« misfortune of thoſe who have made it, if you are 
(men of courage.“ Full of reſentment before of 
zo bemſelves, and ſtill exaſperated more by this diſcourſe 

of Tullus, each returned to his own home, carrying 3 
teich them a warm defire of Ma which they eaſily = 
n WJ communicated to all that heard the account of what 4 
ed lad paſſed. The general aſſembly of the Volſci was - 
on WJ called immediately after, and a war with the Romans, 


zn be firſt infractors of the treaty, unanimouſly re- 

ſp ſolved. The command of the troops was given to 

110 Tullus and Coriolanus. 5 Es 9 
"on Whilſt preparations were making for the war, Co- \ <2 
on nolanus, to loſe no time, took with him the moſt re- = 


ere blute of the Volſci, and made a ſudden irruption into 


15 the country of the Romans, before they ſuſpected | 
de y ſuch attempt. He made great ſpoils there; 3 
u but whilit he ravaged the whole country, he gave or- 
hi rs for ſparing the lands of the nobility ; which very 4 
« rem augmented the diſſenſion between the Patricians | 
and People, as he had rightly foreſeen. After that 
wal expedition, which infinitely exalted the courage of the 
7 be Volſci, and made them deſpiſe their enemies, Coriola- 
ry us led back his troops, without having loſt a ſingle 
man, | | | 
pur When the Volſci had aſſembled all their forces, = 
ered fey were divided into two bodies; the one for the ' 
m defence of the country, and the other to act againſt | 
chin de Romans. Tullus, who had the choice of them, 
ono | the command of the latter to Coriolanus, on whoſe 2 


hat merit every body greatly relied. And he did not de- 
£0 X- 4 Cebivse 


2% _NAUTIUS, FURIUS, Conſuls. 
| oro . 5. ceive the hopes they had entertained of him : whic 
457. ſhews that the force of Rome conſiſted more in the 
ability of her generals, than in the number of he 
troops. Coriolanus marched firſt againſt the city of 
Circeii, a Roman colony, which furrendering at dif 
cretion, was not plundered. - From thence he march 
ed to ravage the country of the Latines, in hopes tha 
the Romans would move to give him battle, in defenc{ 

of their allies. - But as the Conſuls had only a ye 
ſhort time to continue in office, they were unwilling 
to hazard any thing: ſo that Coriolanus beſieged and 

took ſeveral of the ſtrongeſt places” 


. 4 


. 
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Coriolanus advanced with his troops towards Rome 
and encamped at the Foſſa Cluilia, about forty þ fur 
longs from Rome. His approach ſtruck Rome vit 
alarm and dread. The women were ſeen running te 
and fro about the ſtreets in deſpair, and the templet 
were filled with diſconſolate old men imploring the ae 
of the Gods. I The People ſeldom eſteem true merit 
whilſt they poſſeſs it. Full of diſdain and contempt 
for this illuſtrious perſon, we have ſeen with wha 


haughtineſs they treated him in reſpect to his trial: aq !' 

F now behold the ſame people reduced to appear and l 

crouch like ſuppliants before him, not finding any * 

other reſource but in his clemency, to-which they ara © 

determined recourſe ſhall be had at all events. Thigh d. 

was not the Senate's opinion. They had decreed, tha 20 

no treaty or peace with the Volſci ſhould be mention ©! 

ed, till they were retired out of the territory of Rome Wil dad 

but on this occaſion they were not maſters. At the de 

Ut appareret ducibus validiorem quam exercitu rem Romanam due 

gle. IF. I. 2. c. 39. | 3 10 

+ At five miles from Rome, according to Livy ; which is much the U 

ſame diſtance. A mile, as Plutarch tells us, in Gracc. p. $38, con- ſenſ 

tained very near eight ſtadia. So that forty ſtadia were ſomething kin 
leſs than two leagues. 78 0 5 

1 4 Faſtidioſus Ile in æſtimandis bonis ſuis N qui reo non Of 
pepercerat, exuli coactus eſt ſupplicare, VAL. Max. I. 5. c. 4+ . 
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warm and preſſing inſtances of the People they could by bc 266. 

not avoid ſending ambaſſadors to Coriolanus, to offer 486. 2 

to recal him, and to implore him to put an end to the 

var. Though they were all either his relations or 

friends, he received them With extraordinary haugh- 

tineſs and diſtance, and for his whole anſwer declared 

to them, „That if the Romans deſired to treat of 

peace, they ſhould begin by reſtoring to the Volſci all 

the places and lands they had taken from them during 

the preceding wars, and by granting them the free- 

dom of Rome, as they had done the Latines * : that 

ocherwiſe he would make them ſenſible; that baniſh- 

ment, far from depreſſing, had only . exalted his 

courage.” Upon their returning a ſecond time to im- 

pore him to moderate his reſentment, he did not 

feign to give them the hearinng. 
Rome was then in great conſternation, but, how- 

ever, did not loſe all hope. A new deputation was 

{nt to him, compoſed of the Pontiffs, Augurs, and 

Prieſts, in their robes of ceremony, and in ſome mea- . 

ſure carrying the majeſty of the Gods along with _, . 3 

tiem. But he treated them with as little regard. ' = 
In this ſad extremity, the Roman ladies aſſembled 

i the houſe of Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus. 

They knew the tender reſpect that generous Roman 

had always borne his mother: a fine example for 

young perſons ! Plutarch obſerves, that he diſtinguiſn- 

ed himſelf more from thoſe of his age in this point, 

than by his valour and great actions. Inſtead of pro- 

pling glory to himſelf like others as the end of his 

txploits, Coriolanus referred glory itſelf to another 

end, which was the ſatisfaction and delight of his mo- 

ther, That ſhe might hear him praiſed, that ſhe 

might ſee him adorned with a crown as the reward 

due to his valour, that ſhe might embrace him victo- | 

us, ſhedding tears of joy, theſe made him in his 1 

enſe the moſt happy and the moſt glorious of man- | 

lind. The Roman ladies believed therefore, that 

Rome had till a reſource left in the mother of that 


s *\jnifyrum ut appareat exilio ſibi irritatos non fractos animos eſſe, 
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436. Country, and attended by“ Volumnia, the wife of 
Coxiolanus, and the two. boys the had by him, of 
whom one was an infant in her arms, ſhe went to the 
camp of the enemy, followed by a great number of 
other ladies. + The women in this manner undertook Ml - 
to defend a city by their prayers and ttars, which the 
men were no longer able to defend by-fotce of arms. 
I At the approach of thoſe ladies, before who they 
were could be diſtinguiſhed, Coriolanus, whom neither 
the majeſty of an auguſt embaſſy, nor reſpect for te. 
ligion and the prieſthood, had been capable of moving, il * 
believed himſelf much better proof againſt the tears 
of a troop of women. But upon being told by one 
of his officers, that he thaught he perceived his mo- 
ther, wife, and children advancing towards him, he 
F threw himſelf from his tribunal, and ran, almoſt oui 
WE of his ſenſes, and full of trouble and anguiſh, to em 
| brace his mother. That truly Roman lady, employ * 
ing anger inſtead of prayers, and puſhing: back hei 
ſon with her hand: Stay, ſaid ſhe to him with Ml © 
£ look and tone of. reſentment; let me know befor 
& I receive your embraces, whether it is to a ſon or ar 
Plutarch calls Coriolanus's mother Volumnia, and his wife Virgilia 
+ Et, quam arms viri defendere urbem non poſſent, mulieres pre P 
eibus lacrymiſque defenderunnt. . rl 
8 1 Ubi ad caſtra ventum eſt, nuntiatumque Coriolano adeſſe ingen % 
mulierum agmen, in primo, ut qui nec publica majeſtate in legatisg 
nec in ſacerdotibus tanta offuſa oculis animoque religione motus eſſet ar 
multo obſtinatior adversus lacrymas muliebres erat. Dein familiar! he 
um quidem, qui . meœſtitia inter ceteras cognoverat Veturiam 
inter nurum nepoteſque ſtantem: Niſi me fruſtrantur, inquit, oculi 
mater tibi conjuxque & liberi adſunt. Coriolanus prope ut amen 
gonſternatus, ab ſede ſua cim ferrat matri obviæ complexum, muliet bl 
in irain ex precibus verſa: “ Sine, priuſquam complexum accipio - 
ſciam, inquit, ad hoſtem, an ad filium venerim; captiva materne in ſti 
caſtris tuis ſim? In hoc me longa vita & infelix ſenecta traxit, u ob 
exulem te, deinde hoſtem viderem ? Potuiſti populari hanc terram { 
quz te genuit atque aluit ? Non tibi, quamvis infeſto animo & mina lac 
perveneras, ingredienti fines ira cecidit ? Non, cam in conſpectu Rom! tf 
uit, ſüccurrit, Intra illa 'moenia domus ac penates mei ſunt, mater 
conjux, liberique ? Ergo, ego niſi pepegſem, Roma non oppugnaretur} 5 
Niſi flium haberem libera in libera patria mortuaefſem? Sed ego nit lan 
jam pati, nec tibi turpius quam mihi miſerius poſſum; nec, ut fi 
miſerrima, diu futura ſum. De his videxis ; quos, fi pergis, aut im * 
matura mors, aut longa, ſervitus manet,” Liv, c. 0. poſ 
3 4 „ 0 . e „ 2 Te, cc enemy l 
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 NAUTIUS, FURIUS, Confuls.” 


« enemy that I ſpeak ; and ian get » comm 

« your mother, or your captive? Was it for this that * 
my unhappy age was reſerved ? Have 1 hved fo 
« long, only firſt to ſee you baniſhed, and then the 
« enemy of your country? Have you been capable 

s of ravaging the land that gave you birth, and 
brought you up in its boſom. ? How violent ſoever 
thy defire of revenge might be, whatever reſent- 
« ment thou mighteſt have, * not the ſight of theſe 

« plains diſarm thy rage? and when Rome appeared 
« before thy eyes, didſt thou not think with thyſelf, 
« Thoſe will which I am going to attack incloſe all 
that is deareſt to me in the world, my houſe, my 
« houſhold Gods, my mother, my wife, and chil- 
« dren? Had 1 then not been a mother, Rome had 
not been beſieged. Had I not had a ſon, I had 
died free in my free country. But I can ſuffer 
« nothing now, that is not more ſhameful for you, 
than miſerable for me; neither will my miſery, 
„however great, be of long continuance. Be theſe 
« infants then your care; who, if you perſiſt, are to 
« ſuffer either an untimely death, or a long ſlavery.“ 

This difcourſe of Veturia was followed with the 
laments and groans of all the Roman ladies, who de- 
plored their own and their country's misfortune. Co- 
rolanus could not withſtand the reproaches of a mo- 
ther, for whom he had always had ſo much ref; pect 
and tenderneſs. He embraced her, and cried out in 
her arms: * Oh! mother, you have gained a cruel 
victory, that will ſoon prove fatal to me.“ 

So tender a regard for a mother is highly eſtima- 
ble: but he ought to have remembered that he owed 
all more regard to his country. And yet with what 
obduracy he received it in the perſons of the embaſ- 
ſadors ! and with what contempt did he treat religion 
Itſelf in the Pontiffs who repreſented it! He did not 
know the different degrees of duties according to the 
law * of nature, which gives the firſt rank to the Di- 


sunt gradus officiorum, ex quibus quod cuique præſtet intelligi 
doſſit: ut prima Diis immortalibus, ſecunda patriæ, tertia parentibus, 

dripceps g sradatim reliquis debeantur. Offic. 1. n. 160. 
vinity, 


Me as % b. 
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282 
A. R. 266. vinity, the next to our country; after which comes 


Ant. C. 


Multo mi- great age, and repeats a famous ſaying of his, „That 
ferius ſeni baniſhment was a miſerable thing, but much more fo 


| efle, 


486. 


1m 


dicated the year following. Only the women had a 
right to enter it, and offer their prayers and ſacrifices 
to the Goddeſs. 


lities, end his life in a very miſerable manner. Few 
Romans had more merit than him. He was aboye 
the pleaſures that engroſs youth. He loved juſtice, 
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"NAUTIUS, FURITUS, Confuls, 

that to fathers and mothers. eee 
Coriolanus, after having ſpoke in this manner 0 
Veturia, decamped. A treaty was concluded between 
the Romans and Volſci, and Rome was delivered from 
the danger. Authors do not agree concerning whatf 
became of Coriolanus after the fiege. Some believe 
that after his return to Antium with the army, Tullus, 
who was become jealous of his glory and too great 
authority, cauſed him to be killed in a popular com- 
motion: others ſay he died in a different manner. 
Livy ſeems to adhere to the opinion of the antient ! 
hiſtorian Fabius Pictor, ho makes him live to a very] 


a aww }_ a. _ 7a fn ot la ] A aw: eTR. TT. 


to an old man.” DEE TE rs 

He was equally regretted both by the Volſci and 
Romans, with whom his memory was ever after in 
* honour. The Roman ladies, in particular, 
ſhewed as much concern and grief, as it was cuſtoma 
to expreſs when they loſt their neareſt relations. They 
quitted their gold and purple, and other ornaments, 
and wore a general mourning for an whole year. 

The men were not jealous 'of the glory the ladies 
had acquired by delivering their country 25. ſo great 
a danger. The Senate, in conjunction with the Peo- 
ple, decreed, that a temple ſhould be erected to Fe- 
male Fortune, (Fortune muliebri) to preſerve the re- 
membrance of ſo ſingular an event by a public mo- 
nument. It was built upon the road called Via La- 
tina, at five miles from Rome, that is to ſay, in the 
place where Coriolanus's mother had diſarmed him by 
her remonſtrances. This temple was finiſhed and de- 
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Me have ſeen Coriolanus, with many excellent qua- 
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NAUTIUS, FURIUS, Confuls. 2833 
not from the neceſſity which the laws impoſe; or through A R 2686. 
fear of puniſhments, but out of inclination, and an * 3 
happy propenſity which ſeemed born with him. He 
did not eſteem innocence as a virtue, fo t was his 
horror for vice, and his zeal to inſpire others with an = 
zverſion for it. Never had ſon more reſpect and com- AY 


4% 
1 1 


plaiſance for his mother than him. Becoming an or- 4 
phan by the death of his father, he believed that he 1 
owed Veturia the ſame proportion of tenderneſs and 7 


eſpect, as he ſhould have owed his father, had he 
lived, He was liberal and magnificent, and never 2 
ſuffered his friends to languiſh in indigence. He had 4 
2 wonderful and incomparable talent for war, and but 2 
for the obſtacles which he met with from the ſeditious, 
the Roman power, under his conduct, would have 
acquired great augmentations. NE | 

A prevailing fault, which he had not taken care to 
correct in his youth, loſt him the fruit and merit of 
ſo many fine qualities. He wanted complacency and 3 
condeſcenſion. He had not that graceful carriage, cr 
thoſe engaging manners, which prejudice people in a NY 
perſon's favour, and win the heart. His diſpoſition „ 
vas rough, and hard to reconcile, when once offended. 
Incapable of moderation in his reſentment, he carried 
lis anger to the moſt vicious extremities. In a word, 
he wanted that addreſs and wiſe flexibility which gives 4 
way to the neceſſity of affairs, and adapts itſelf to tze 
difference of characters, with which a man has to deal. 20 
Always ſullen and untractable, he vented his ill hu- 
mour without diſtinction, and without reſpect to per- 
ſns. Nothing hurt him more in the field than a ge- 
nus ſo unfit for ſociety. His exceſſive rigour for ſup- 
porting the laws and diſcipline, that never admitted 
any medium, his too literal attachment to what he 
believed equitable, -which roſe to an inflexible obſti- 
nacy, contributed more than any thing to irritate the 
trople, and give them an averſion for him. Young 
perſons of quality ſhould learn from this example, 
low important it is to get the better of, and to ſub- 

due, 


Ant. C 


446. 


that which of all exceſſes is the m 
the moſt fatal conlequences : this /was to take arms 
_ againſt his country. Other crimes are limited in 
their effects, and often extend no farther than one, or 
at moſt a ſmall number of perſons. But this, extin- 
guiſhing in the heart all natural tenderneſs for the 
country that gave us birth, turns its fury againſt an 
whole city, an whole nation, carrying along with it 
ravages, fire and ſword, murders, violations, and the] 
moſt dreadful ſacrileges. And this is what Coriolanusf 
prepared for his country. It had indeed treated him 
unworthily, in repaying the important ſervices he had 
done it by baniſhment. But did he not know , that 
it is with our country, as with our fathers and mo- 
thers, from whom children ought to ſuffer the worſtY 
treatment with patience ; and that there never can 


E NAUTIUS, FURIUS, Confuls. 
AR. 66, due, what is called humour or temper ; for this 1 


the reigning vice of Coriolanus. 
This vice led him on by imperceptible 3 to 
horrid, and has 


be a juſt cauſe for taking arms againſt it. He was 0 


the number of thoſe Cicero 5 ſpeaks of, who believe 
it their duty, and are ready to ſacrifice their lives andl 
fortunes for their country ; but would. not ſuffer the 


leaſt affront, or injury to their reputation for it. This 
is falſe delicacy, a miſtaken love of glory. Great 

+ fa do not think in this manner ; of whom the Ro- 

man Hiſtory will ſupply us with many examples. 


In alijs maleficiis ad ſingulos aut ad paucos ex alieno peccato in- 


juria pervenit: hujus ſceleris qui ſunt affines, uno conſilio univerſis 


civibus atrociſſimas calamitates machinantur. Ad HEREN. I. 4. n. 12. 

+ Ut parentum ſævitiam, ſic patriæ, patiendo ac ferendo leniendam 
eſſe. Liv. I. 27. c. 34. 

t Præſertim cam omnino nulla cauſa juſta cuiquam eſſe poſſit con · 
tra patriam arma capiendi. PHILIP. 2. n. 53. 

Inventi autem multi ſunt, qui non mods pecuniam, ſed vitam etiam 
profundere pro patria parati eſſent; iiſdem glorie 3 ne mini- 
mam EW facere vellent. Offic. 1. n. 84. 
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. Caſſius the Conſul endeavours to uſurp the ſavereigniy. 
He is accuſed before the People, condemned to die, an 
executed. Diſſenſions between the Tribunes and Confuls 
concerning the Agrarian law. Conſiderable, but bloody 
 viflory gained over the Hetrurians. Unhappy defeat of . 
the Fabii near Cremera. Menenius is fined : Seroilius 
acquitted. Genucius the Tribune excites new troubles © 
he is found dead in his bed, Violent troubles. | 


OME days after the retreat of Coriolanus, the A. R. 266. 

two Conſuls took the field with a numerous army, Ant. C. 
But they ſoon returned to Rome, without having done Ii f . 
ny thing important, though the enemy had given c. 40. 
them the moſt favourable occaſion. A diviſion had 2 27 8 
voſe between the Equi and Volſci in reſpect to the --. 
command; which roſe fo high, that they turned their 
ums againſt each other with ſuch fury, that if it had 
not been towards the cloſe of the day, they had cut 
ach other entirely to pieces. They decamped: the 
next morning, and retired home. The Conſuls were 
rery much blamed for not having purſued them. 


1 SICIN 1 | | A. R. N ; 
C. AQUILLIUS. | | „ 9 
The Hernici and Volſci were defeated by theſe 
Conſuls. | N ö 4 
Sp. Cassivs III. 75 "*..:» all 268. 
ProcuLus VIRGINIUS, Ant. C. 


5 | 484. 
Virginius was ſent againſt the Equi. Having laid 
waſte the country without any reſiſtance, he marched 
back his troops to Rome. | N | 

The Volſci and Hernici, againſt whom Caſſius 
marched, treated a peace and alliance with the Conſul, 
— the Senate had impowered to regulate the con- 
IONS, | | 4 


AP. | - _ Caſſius, 
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3 A. R. 268. Caſſius, on his return to Rome, after having ob- 


Ant. C. 
484. 


the public liberty, and ſubjecting new countries to the 


would enable the poor Plebeians to bring up children 


_ CASSIUS, VIRGINIUS, Conſuls. 
tained the honour of a triumph, which he little de. 
ſerved, by his intrigues carried his ambitious views 
{till farther, and formed the deſign of attaining abſo- 
lute power. He rightly diſcerned, that the ſureſt me. 
thod to ſucceed in it, was to gain the favour of the 
People. With that view he repreſented to the Senate, 
c that the People merited ſome reward for the ſervices 
they had rendered the Commonwealth, for defending 


Roman power. That they could not be better ac. 
knowledged than by abandoning to them the lands ac- 
quired by their arms, and which appertained tg,the 
public, though the avarice of ſome Patricians had ap 
propriated them to themſelves. That ſuch liberality 


for the benefit of the Commonwealth ; and that only 
ſo equitable a diſtribution could eſtabliſh that equality, 
which ought to ſubſiſt between the citizens of the ſame 
ſtate.” He aſſociated in this privilege the Latines 


ſettled at Rome, who had obtained the freedom of the Nie 
city. 95 


This is“ the firſt time the Agrarian Law is men- 
tioned, that is to ſay, the law that ordained the diſtri- 
bution of lands amongſt the People. We ſhall ſee in Nd 
the ſequel, that it occaſioned great troubles in the 
Commonwealth; and was, in the hands of the Tri. inis 


bunes, a kind of combuſtible matter of diviſion and e rer 


diſcord, always ready to be ſet on fire- And indeed 
this law, which had a great appearance of equity in Ne p. 
itſelf, muſt have pleaſed the People extremely, whole 
miſery it relieved. When the Romans had gained any Wbpreſc 
conſiderable advantage over their neighbours, they 
never granted them peace, till they had taken part of 
their territory from them, which was immediately in- Ware t! 
corporated with that of Rome. Part of theſe. conquelis rice 
were fold to indemnify the ſtate for the expences of 


Tum primum lex Agraria promulgata eft : nunquam deinde, ul⸗ 
que ad hanc memoriam, ſine maximis rerum motibus agitata. IV. 


I. 2. n. 41. | | 
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CASSIUS, VIRGINIUS, Confuls; : 
b. de war. Another portion of them was diſtributed. 


c- Wl gatis amongſt the poor Plebeians, who had no ſettle- 


ns nent of their own. Sometimes ſome cantons of them 
o- Wl vere farmed out for the benefit of the 2 Rapa- 
e. cious Patricians, ſolely intent upon inric 


ce, wich we ſhall relate more particularly in the ſequel. 
0s l vas of theſe lands, unjuſtly uſurped by the rich, 
no chat Caſſius was for having a new diſtribution made in 
he favour of the poor citizens. | wt Fas 

0 This propoſal very much alarmed the Senators: 
c- bme, becauſe they were perſonally intereſted in it, 
he and others, becauſe they apprehended its dangerous 
p- WH conſequences. It ſoothed the People agreeably at firſt : 
ty but the aſſociating of the Latines in the ſame advan- 
en ige, ſoon diſguſted them. Rabuleius, one of the 
ly WW nbunes, having aſked the Conſul Virginius in the 
to, W:kmbly, what he thought of the law in queſtion ; the 
me lter replied, he would willingly conſent that the lands 
nes WT hould be diſtributed among the Roman People, pro- 
the rided the Latines had no ſhare in them. That opinion 


peaſed the People highly. Caſſius ſaw himſelf there- 


en. I fruſtrated of his hopes: for his view was to bring 


n- Wc people into his intereſts, in order to attain his 
in end by their means, and the aid he expected from 
the em; beſides which he perceived his credit greatly di- 
fi. rinied with the populace. To regain their favour, 
and e repreſented to the Senate that it was but juſt to re- 
eed mburſe out of the public treaſury the money, which 
in 


ole elo, King of Syracuſe, had made the Commonwealth 
any WF preſent during the ſcarcity. Could one have believed 
hey ' That * propoſal, which in all appearance could 
t of ot but have been highly agreeable to the multitude, 
' 1- e them offence; becauſe that largeſs ſeemed the 


mace with which Caſſius was for purchaſing the ty- 


* | 5 : 2 | 

Id vero haud ſecus, quam præſentem mercedem regni, aſpernata 
des; adeo, propter ſuſpicionem inſitam regni velut abundarent om: 
Mera ejus in animis hominum reſpuebantur, LIV. 


ranny, 


e poorer citizens had paid for the corn of which 
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ing themſelves, 
he took poſſeſſion of part of thoſe lands by methods, 


288 


484. 


liged to renounce them, and the revenues of them e 


| ſhould be appointed commiſſioners, who, after hi 


pius, and come into his opinion concerning the choic 


office being upon the point of expiring.” 


reſpect, and the Senate decreed in conſequence : © Th 


1} 


more inſupportable than poverty, © /. 2 
Appius made a . ſpeech, in which he ſtrongly op 
4 


L AR. 268. ranny, and in their miſery. they Tung ſlavery fii ; 


poſed the Agrarian law, “ remonſtrating, that to ſup 1 
port the People at the expence of the public, was tc e 
make them idle and ſlothful. He concluded that te 
of the principal Senators ſhould be choſen, who ſhoul; 
be commiſſioned to viſit the lands, and to take a vie 
of their boundaries: and, if they found, that privag 
perſons had uſurped any of them either by force or: 11 
that they ſhould oblige them to reſtore them to thi, 
Commonwealth: that part of thoſe lands ſhould | C 
fold ; that the reſt ſhould be farmed out for five years 7 
and that the rents ariſing from them ſhould be apple n 
to the uſes of the public. He added, that the People 


when they ſaw the unjuſt poſſeſſors of thoſe lands of 


ployed to juſt and neceſſary purpoſes, would haye 
farther room to complain.” 

When Appius had made an end of ſpeaking, Aul 
Sempronius Atratinus was deſired to give his opinio 
The latter, after having expatiated in praiſe of Af 


of commiſſioners, continued: * That he thought 
neceſſary, in the preſent conjuncture, to concilatet 
People by diſtributing the lands in queſtion, either 

neral amongſt all the citizens, or only amongſt tho 
who had no land, or who had but a very ſmall incor 
That as for the Latines, they ought not to have 1 
ſhare in a diſtribution of lands acquired long, before i 
freedom of the city was granted them. And that 
ſeemed proper to refer the whole execution of this 
fair to the next Conſuls, the term of thoſe aQually 


The advice of Sempronius was followed in eve 
ten of the moſt antient Senators of Conſular dign 


ing taken an actual ſurvey, ſhould determine the qui 
= | | f 


CORNELIUS, FABIUS, Conſuls. 289 
tity of land which the Commonwealth might let, and 
that to be diſtributed amongſt the citizens. That tze 
creation of the ten commiſſioners, the diſtribution of . _- 
the lands, and the other regulations in this affair, ſhould 4 
be referred to the ſucceeding Conſuls.“ 1 


SERV. CORNELIUS. | C AR. 269, 
| | | nt 5 


The next year, when Quintus Fabius and Servius 
Cornelius were Conſuls, Cæſo Fabius, the Conſul's 
brother, and L. Valerius Publicola, who were Quæſ- 
tors at the ſame time, and who, in virtue of their of- 
ice, had power to aſſemble the People, cited Sp. 
(affivs to give an account of his condutt before them. 
An infinite crowd of citizens flocked to the Forum 
m the day of his trial. The two Quæſtors accuſed _ : 
(afius of having taken ſecret meaſures for opening | = 
imſelf an aſſured way to the ſovereignty ; of having 1 
mwovided arms, and received money from the Latines 
d Hernici; and of having made a very great party — 
mongſt the moſt robuſt of their youth, Who were con- 8 
Inually ſeen in his train. All theſe points were proved 8 
y the undeniable evidence of many of the citizens, 


- ind that of the confederate cities. 

git The People ſuffered themſelves to be convinced by 

Ke Or diſcourſe, and gave no attention to the ſtudied 
het Wrfrers of Caſſius. They conceived ſuch an indig- 


ation againſt him from that inſtant, that neither their 
onſideration for three of his children, the grief of 
ls relations and friends, who appeared in great num- 
es to ſupport him, the remembrance of his great 
ons by which he had raiſed himſelf to the firſt dig- 
tes, nor three Conſulſhips and two triumphs, which 
ad rendered him very illuſtrious, could mollify their 
ger, nor delay his condemnation. one moment; 10 
pardonable a crime with the Romans was the ſlight- 
t ſupicion of aſpiring at regal power! They carried 


Ugh ar reſentment ſo far on this occaſion, that without 
2 , blerving any meaſure or moderation in the quality of J 
eq a e puniſhment, they condemned the criminal to die. 


The 
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280 CORNELIUS, FARIUs, Confule; 


A. R. 269. The People were afraid, that, if they contented them. 
In. C. ſelves with baniſhing him, as he was one of the moſt 
able generals of his time, he might follow the exam: 
ple of Coriolanus, and by having recourſe to the ene. 
my, involve his country again in a bloody war. As 
ſoon as ſentence was paſſed upon Caſſius, the Quæſtor 
carried him to the Tarpeian rock, which fronted the 
Forum, and threw him down from the top to the 
bottom in the prefence of the whole people. This 
was the cuſtomary puniſhment for this crime among 
the Romans. The houſe of Caſſius was demoliſhed; 
Flor. I. 1. and his eſtate fold by auction. With the money ariſ 
8. 26. ing from it, a ſtatue of braſs was erected to Ceres 
There are hiſtorians, who ſay, that his father, in con! 
ſequence of the power of life and death, which fathery 
had at Rome over their children, condemned and py 
him to death. But the other account ſeems much thi 

more probable. 
Diony!. After the death of Caſhus, the faction of the Grea 
1.8. p.547 became more powerful and haughty, and roſe in 1 
775570, contempt for the Plebeians. The latter, on the con 
c. 41,42. trary, loſt courage, and having no longer the zealo 
defender of their intereſts, they reproached themſelve n 
with the condemnation of Caſſius, as an imprudence be 
and even an injuſtice. The * charms of the Agratia g 
law, which was no longer counterpoiſed by odiou nd 
ſuſpicions, agreeably ſoothed their hopes. What all?" 
made an impreſſion upon them, was the Conſuls hay e, 
ing neither executed the Senate's Decree for the diſt 
bution of the lands, nor the ten Commiſſioners bein e 
elected, who were to report to the Senate that part em 
the lands appertained to the People, and how much 0 Tt 
them came to each man's ſhare. They complain er 
that the Senate did not act with ſincerity, and accuſe 2 


the Tribunes of the preceding year, of having be nf 
trayed the intereſt of the People. Thoſe who wenn bi 
then in office warmly demanded the execution of th - 

| | ra 


decree. 


* Dulcedo Agrariæ legis ipſa per ſe, dempto auctore, ſubibat ani. F 
mos. Lav. c. 42, | 2 The ate 
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WH Theſe diſputes between the Senate and People, and A. R. 26. 
moſt l etween the Conſuls and Tribunes, will make a great . S 
ut of our hiſtory for the time to come. We ſhall Fl 

e troubles in the city, and wars in the field, ſucceed | 

ach other as a kind of perpetual alternative. Theſe 

ſtorMlitle wars were the uſual reſource of the Conſuls, 


the o, to give the continual complaints of the People 
lyerſion, drew them out of Rome, with the view 


) the 
This at their troops might find a ſubſiſtence at the expence 
oneft of the enemy, which would make them forget their 


ancient pretenſions. But theſe perpetual wars render- 
rife! them ſtill more untractable, and peace, in men of 
eres ich haughty courage, quickly revived the diſcord 
con lich war had only ſuſpended. Theſe mutual broils 


then il frequently recur. I ſhall abridge the accounts of 
| pun as much as poſſible, and ſhall relate only what 
h thEWMiopcars the moſt curious and important, avoiding a a 


I& detail of little circumſtances and facts almoſt 

Zreaf hays of the ſame kind, which could not but diſguſt 

in ile reader. VEM 1 

con The Patricians were ſtudious to keep up perpetually 

ime difference with foreigners, in order that an occa- 

lon might never be wanting for ſome new expedition. 

ence lde Veientes, Aqui, Volſci, and other neighbour- 

tian ſtates, always ſupplied them with matter of this | 

ind, The uſual reſource of the Tribunes was to _— 
t apo! the levying of the armies : but after ſome reſiſt- | 
hae, they were at laſt forced to give way; and the 
litre leſt the Senate ſhould create a Dictator, whoſe 
er was abſolute, kept them in awe, and obliged 
art em to deſiſt from their oppoſition. „ 

ch e The Patricians had alſo another great advantage 
aine er the Plebeians. They were generally ſuperior in 
cue” aſſemblies held by centuries for the election of 
Lonſuls, and took great care, that none ſhould be cho- 
were but thoſe who were zealous for the intereſts of the 
f chilbility, often without its being in the People's power 
traverſe their choice, as happened the followin 
fer. Fabius, who was actually Conſul, having de- 
ated the Equi and Volſci, ſold the ſpoils taken from 
5 922 them, 
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them, and laid up the whole money ariſing from the 

in the public treaſury, without giving any part of 

to the ſoldiers, which rendered the name of the Fab 

very odious to the People. — 
Notwithſtanding which, at the enſuing — = 

IF Conſuls were | 


A. R. 270, L. EulLrus. 
A 1 | Cxso FABI us. | 
| The latter was one of Caſſius's accuſers. _ 1 
/ The Æqui and Volſci were defeated by Æmillus. 7 
The temple of Caſtor, vowed in the war with t 
Latines by the Dictator Poſtumius, Was conſecrate . 
this year. . Or 
M. Fazrvs tor 
W 5 b mit! 
Ant. C. L. VALERIus. iy 


ny The firſt was the brother of the two preceding co 


ſuls of the ſame name, and the ſecond one of Caſſiug 0 
accuſers. They endeavoured to make the levies fh 
the war againſt the Veientes and Volſci. The TribuliM 
Mænius oppoſed them, proteſting that he would nit 
ſuffer the Conſuls to make any new levies till Hun 
had firſt of all created the ten Commiſſioners for ti t 
_ diſtribution of the lands. The Conſuls, to ext « 
cate themſelyes out of this difficulty, had recourſe Wfiro 
en expedient, which had never been employed befor 0 
and does not ſeem to me to have ever been repeat 
afterwards : this was to remove their Tribunal ini: 
the neighbouring country. They cauſed the citiz 
to be cited thither to liſt, who obeyed them no moe 
than before: The Conſuls fined ſuch as refuſed, ſei: 
their cattle and plows, without its being in the pow | 
of the Tribunes to interfere, their juriſdiction note Lim 
tending ſo far out of the city. This military exc" 
tion reduced the People to return to their duty. II 
levies were made as uſual : but this war had no cone. 
ſequences. er 
The Veſtal Oppia was convicted of having broke ter 
her vow of chaſtity, and ſuffered the uſual puni Th 
ment. are] 
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FABIUS, FURIUS, Conſuls 
Q. Fazrvs II, 
C. Jurius. 
War with the Equi and Veientes. 
CxsO Famvs II. 5 
Sp. FuRIvUs. 


the 
of 
Fab 


n, 


plevy the troops to march againſt them. The Tri- 
une Icilius, crying out that the time was now come 


fom liſting. The Senate were highly embarraſſed 
mth this oppoſition, and not knowing what to deter- 
nine, Appius Claudius remonſtrated, . That the only 


Coins to put a ſtop to the proceedings of Icilius, was 
fu oppoſe him by the other Tribunes; the oppoſition 
es May of one of them being an invincible obſtacle, as 
ibu e vas authorized by the laws to put a ſtop to all. de- 
Id n@Mibcrations againſt which he proteſted. That the Tri- 
the; bnitian power could be den ee only by itſelf. That 
or ti the five Tribunes there would always be ſome one 
ext other to be found, who would be glad, either 
arſe Wirough pride, jealouſy, or zeal for the public good, 
of oppoſe the enterprize of a collegue, and to join 
peat: well-diſpoſed citizens. That no doubt ſeveral of 
lin ee might be found, if neceſſary, but that one ſuf- 


ed for rendering the endeavours of all the reſt in- 
iletual. That therefore the beſt conduct of the Con- 
Ws and principal Senators would be to ſpare no pains 


powell bring over ſome one of the Tribunes, and to attach 
not e n to the intereſts of the Senate and Commonwealth.” 
exec dis counſel appeared very wiſe, as it really was; and 
. TWP immediately put in execution. Four of the Tri- 


10 co nes declared againſt Icilius, and prohibited any far- 
er mention of the Agrarian law, till the war ſhould 
e terminated. „„ | by 
The armies were immediately levied. Furius 
urched againit the Veientes, who were afraid to face 
um, ſo that he made conſiderable ſpoils throughout 
AY] | their 
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480% 


Liv. I. 2. 


C. 43. | 
A.R. 273. 
Ant. C. 
479 


The Veientes and qui making incurſions into Dionyf.. 
he country of the Romans, the Conſuls endeayoured 1. g. p. 359 


—562. 


Livy calls 


him Lici- 


ir paſſing the Agrarian law, prevented the citizens nius. 
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294 FABI US, MANLIUS, Confuls. 
A.R.273. their country, which he had leiſure. to ravage univer 
Put. ©. fally. The goodneſs which he ſhewed in dividing al 
the plunder amongſt the ſoldiers, exceedingly aug! 
mented the People's affection for him. The campaig 
being at an end, he led back his troops with no diff 
grace, and laden with ſpoils. _ 1 : 
Cæſo Fabius, the other Conſul, had not the ſam 
good fortune, though he diſcharged with honour a 
the duties of an excellent captain. His troops eye 
in battle ſhewed how odious the General that conf 
manded was to them. He had put the Æqui to flighl 
only with his horſe. The infantry refuſed to purſu 
them, through fear of contributing to his glory, 
fupplying him with matter for a triumph. Neither thi 
exhortations of the Conſul, the ſhame of ſo criminal 
deſertion, nor their own danger, in cafe the enem 
fhould return to the attack, could induce them if 
march forwards, or ſo much as to continue where the 
were poſted. They retired haſtily, and in diſorder if 
their camp, with ſorrow in their countenances, as 
they had been defeated, and venting imprecation 
fometimes againſt their General, and ſometimes agal 
the cavalry Ge having ſerved him too well. The Cor 
ful had no thought of remedying ſo great an evil: | 
true it is, ſays Livy , that great men, and ſuch : 
excel in other reſpects, more frequently want addre 
to govern their citizens, than talents to conquer ent 
mies. He returned to Rome, with little glory, : 
more than ever the object of the hatred and curſes 
the ſoldiers. The Conſulſhip continued however 
the family of the Fabii. | 
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Diony. Theſe Conſuls had a rude war to ſuſtain againſt t 
1.9. p. 562 Veientes. The inteſtine diſcord which prevailed 


— 50. 
75577, Rome, gave the enemy hopes that it would be ealyt 
* 44-"-47* Nec huic tam peſtilenti exemplo remedia ulla ab imperatore qu 
fita ſunt : adeo excellentibus ingeniis citius defuerit ars qua cvemT 
- gant, quam qua hoſtem ſuperent. LIV. I. 2. c. 43. 
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teduce its power with no great efforts. The princi-A. R. 274» 
al perſons of Hetruria inceſſantly repreſented in all — h 


the aſſemblies, © That the diviſion,” of which the wil- 
dom of the Senate, and patience of the People, had hi- 
therto ſuſpended the bad effects, was at length come to 
ſuch an exceſs, that Rome might be ſaid to form two 
cities entirely at variance with each other, of which 
ach had its own laws and magiſtrates. That the re- 
bellion had paſſed from the city into the camp, where 
it had put an end to all diſcipline. That in the laſt 
campaign, the Roman ſoldiery, even in the midſt of a 
battle, had abandoned their General; and notwith- 
ſanding his remonſtrances and orders retired into their 
camp, and reſigned the victory to'the Aqui, after they 
had been defeated. That with no great efforts, Rome 
night be reduced by its own forces. That it was only 
neceſſary to make a ſhew of war, and that fate and 
the Gods would do all the reſt.” Theſe diſcourſes 
and hopes had armed all Hetruria. 
In the mean time Rome had not been aſleep. The 
Conſuls, according to Appius's advice, had taken 
care to engage ſome of the Tribunes in their intereſts, 
by an obliging and inſinuating behaviour. By their 
means the levies were made with ſucceſs as the year 
before, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the reſt. 
The army in conſequence was ſoon on foot. The 
Conſuls ſet out each with two legions, which Rome 
alone had ſupplied, and an equal number of the troops 
of the allies. The Latines and Hernici, of their own 
free will, ſent twice the number of troops that were 
aſked of them. The Romans did not think proper 
to eniploy them, without doubt through a principle 
from which they rarely departed afterwards, which was 
not to admit a greater number of allies or ſtrangers, 
than there were citizens in their armies. After hav- 
Ing thanked thoſe allies for their fidelity and zeal for 
the ſervice of the Roman People with great marks of 
gratitude, they diſmiſſed the ſurplus of the troops. 
A third body, conſiſting of two legions were formed 
out of the youngeſt ſoldiers, wha had orders to en- 
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A. R. 2. camp without the walls of Rome, for the defence « 

the country againſt any new and unexpected enemy, 


And laſtly, thoſe whom their age exempted from 
ſerving in the field, and who were ſtill capable of 
bearing arms, remained in the city to guard it, in caſe 


of inſult. | e 

The Conſuls marched to Veii at the head of their 
army, and encamped upon two hills at no great dif. 
tance from each other. The enemy on their ſide had 
numerous troops, and were encamped before the city, 
All that were of any conſideration in Hetruria had 


taken arms for this war. The very ſlaves had been 


liſted for it: ſo that the army of the Hetrurians was 
much more numerous than that of the Romans. 
The ſuperiority of the enemy's numbers did not 
perplex the Conſuls, but they were anxious about the 
diſpoſition of their own troops. The ſtill recent re. 
membrance of what had paſſed laſt campaign, kept 
them in great uneaſineſs. They therefore choſe to 
continue in their camps, not to hazard a battle yet, 
and to protract the war as much as they could, in hopes 
that time and delay might mollify diſcontent, and 
bring back the ſoldiery to their duty. s the Romans 
paſſed many days in their camps without any motion, 
the boldeſt of the Hetrurians came up to the very 
gates to inſult them. They called the ſoldiers women, 


and the generals cowards ; challenging them, if they} 


had any hearts, to come out and put their quarrel to 
the iſſue of a deciſive battle: or if they had not cou- 
rage to fight, to ſurrender their arms to the victors. 
They reflected upon the baſeneſs of their origin, with 
which they ſaid their conduct perfectly agreed. 
Theſe offenſive reproaches, repeated every day with 
new inſolence, gave the Conſuls no pain, but ſtung 


the ſoldiers to the heart: They found themſelves under 
ewo violent and quite different impulſes of mind; the 
one indignation againſt the enemy, the other averſion 
for the Conſuls and Senators. They could bear the 
outrageous inſults of the Hetrurians no longer: but 


were at the ſame time unwilling to obtain a forge 
| | | or 


_ FABIUS, MANLIUS, Conſuls; 


Theſe two opinions divided and engroſſed them alter- 
ntely. At length hatred for the ſtranger got the 
better. They came in crowds to the Conſuls tents, 
demanded to fight, and earneſtly deſired that the ſig- 
al might be given. The Conſuls conferred together, 
z if they were uncertain how to act. They deliberated 
lng. It was much their deſire to engage, but it was 


neceſſary to conceal it, in order to excite that of the 


ſoldiers the more by the delay itſelf and ſeeming oppo- 
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for the Patricians, that would crown them with glory. 4. g i 


478. 


ftidn, Their anſwer was, that they were too haſty in 


their demand : that it was not time to fight yet ; and 


that they ſhould keep within their camp. The Con- 
ls declared, that whoever ſhould fight without orders 
hould be treated as an enemy. This feigned refuſal 
only ſerved to inflame the ardour of the ſoldiers the 
more. The enemy having been informed, that the 


Conſuls had choſen not to fight, became more inſolent, 


nd advanced haughtily to the works, ſaying a thou- 
{nd injurious things againſt cowards, who were afraid 
o ſhew themſelves in the field, and wanted very little 
af proceeding to attack the camp. The ſoldiers could 


uter no longer: contempts ſo offenſive. They ran from 


al des to the Conſuls, not in ſmall parties as before, 
but almoſt all together, demanding with great cries to 
be led on to battle. The time was naw come. How- 
ever, ſome difficulty was ſtill made. But Fabius at 
lat, either through fear of letting that ardour cool, and 
come to nothing by a too long delay, or that the tu- 
mult might degenerate into a revolt, having cauſed 


lence to be made, addreſſed himſelf to his collegue 


% follows: I know, Manlius, that theſe ſoldiers can 
* conquer, but they themſelves have reduced me to 
* doubt whether they will or- no. For this reaſon I 


am determined not to give the ſignal, till they have 


* all fworn not to return from the battle, except vic- 
* tortous. They have once deceived the Conſul ; 
they will never deceive the Gods.” Amongſt thoſe 
#ho de:nanded the battle moſt eagerly, was one Fla- 
vers, a Plebeian by birth, who worked for his 

living, 


A. R. 274. living, but was generally eſteemed for his bravery, 
| Art © His merit had raiſed him to a diſtinguiſhed poſt in one 
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of the legions, in which he commanded as firſt cap. 
tain, Primipilus. He had under him ſixty centurions 
and their companies, that is to ſay, all the centurion 
of a legion, who were obliged by military law to take 
his orders and obey him. This Flavoleius advanced 
firſt, and ſwore thus to the Conſul, holding up his 
ſword drawn: © I engage, Fabius, never to return 
c from battle except victorious. If I break my oath, 
c may Jupiter, Mars, and the reſt of the Gods cauſe 
* me to periſh in their anger.” The whole army, by 
his example, ſwore the ſame. - 

The Conſuls, full of confidence and joy after this 
oath, as if aſſured of victory, made the troops file offf 
in good order, and drew them up in battle. The He- 
trurians, ſurpriſed at this unexpected motion, made 
ready on their ſide, and advanced to meet the Ro- 
mans. | 
The two armies faced each other, the trumpets 
founded the charge, and the battle began. The horls 
and foot engaged at the ſame time on both ſides, The 
laughter was great, and the loſs at firſt not unequal 
The Romans on the right wing under the Conſul 
Manlius puſhed the enemy's left with vigour, and the 
horſe diſmounted and fought a great white on foot. 
The left wing of the Romans began to be ſurrounded 

the Hetrurians, whoſe flanks extended farther 0 
that ſide. They ſuſtained themſelves however, not 
. withſtanding the inequality of their ſtrength, and the 
wounds to which they were open on all ſides. Quin 
tius Fabius, who had been twice Conſul, and com 
manded the left wing at that time in quality of the 
Conſul's lieutenant, made a vigorous reſiſtance, tho 
covered all over with wounds; till receiving one fro 
a lance, he fell without any ſign of life. This news 
being carried to the Conſul M. Fabius, who com 
manded the main body, he ſent for Cæſo Fabius Is 
own brother; and taking with him the choſen batta 
lions, he advanced beyond the right wing of the er 
„ trurlans, 
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charged it with impetuoſity, beat down and killed all *** 
before him, and obliged the moſt remote to fly. He 
found there his brother, who was ſtill alive, and raiſed 
him up with no other conſolation than to receive his 
aſt breath. The ſoldiers, to avenge the death of ſo 
eſteemed a general, threw themſelves upon the Hetru- 
rians where their ranks were thickeſt, and by the 
ſlaughter they made there, reinſtated the left Wing, 
and regained the advantage over thoſe who had broke 
them. 
Whilſt this paſſed *, the right wing commanded by 


the Hetrurians. The enemy made but a faint re- 
ſtance, and began to ſeek their ſafety only in their 


knee, went through his thigh, and made him fall. He 
was immediately carried out of the preſs into the camp. 


reſumed courage. They were joined preſently after 
by freſh troops, which augmented their confidence. 


abſence of their general. The Conſul M. Fabius per- 
ceiving that diſorder, quitted the left wing to go to 
the aid of the right with ſome ſquadrons of cavalry. 
He cried out to the troops, that his collegue was alive, 


Hetrurians to the rout. The enemy who ſaw him 
advance with a conſiderable reinforcement, ceaſed to 
purſue thoſe who fled, and drew up in order. Man- 
lius returned at the ſame time, and placed himſelf again 
at the head of his troops. The ſight of the two Con- 
ſuls gave the Romans new courage. The battle grew 
hot again, and a great ſlaughter enſued on both ſides. 

At this inſtant a great detachment of the Hetrurians 
received orders to march to the Roman camp. They 


it ill- guarded; and they were not deceived. Only the 


| . I have followed the ſenſe rather than the words of Dionyſius here. 
8 Triarii 


Manlius, improved continually its advantages againſt _ 
fight, when a javelin accidentally took Manlius at the 


The Hetrurians, who believed him dead, rallied and - 


and that as for himſelf he had put the left wing of the 


haſtened thither with the greater joy, as they believed 


Pry 
trurians, which had ſurrounded his own left. He AR. NG a 
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They made the Romans give way in their turn, in tale 
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A. R. 274. ® Triarii had been left to defend it with a ſmall body N 
ag hg of other troops. The reſt of the people in it were n 
ſutlers, ſervants, and workmen. The Hetrurians pe 
took it without difficulty. But whilſt they were more dd 
intent upon the plunder than fighting, they left the an 
Triarii, who could not ſuſtain their firſt charge, time 
to give the Conſuls advice of what paſſed in the camp; Wa 
after which the Triaru renewed the fight of themſelves un 
with great vigour. Manlius flew immediately to their cet 
aid, entered the camp, planted guards at all the gates, cr 
and left the enemy no opening to retire through. De. 2 
ſpair only made them fight with more fury. A body Mat 
of the Hetrurians having fallen upon the Conſul, co 
whom they knew by the ſplendor of his arms, the Ro- gl 
mans who ſurrounded him made a vigorous reſiſtance WI 
at firſt, but could not long ſuſtain ſo violent a charge. WW tri 
The Conſul fell from his horſe mortally wounded, and 10 
died in this action without being able to riſe up, after glc 
having ſeen a great number of brave youth, who had 11 
ſignalized themſelves in his defence, periſh around him. the 
The Hetrurians, encouraged by this unexpected ſuc- ſee 


diately to ſupport thoſe who fought in the plain, and 
completed the defeat of the enemy. 


called, 


ceſs, reſumed new vigour, whilſt the alarm became 
general amongſt the Romans ; and they had been in 
danger of being entirely defeated, if the lieutenants, | 
after having carried off the body of the Conſul, had 
not opened one of the gates of the camp for the enemy, 
They all made off precipitately through that gate, but 
fell into the hands of the other Conſul, who was come 
up to the aid of his collegue, and who cut almoſt all 
of them to pieces. Fabius returned victorious imme- 


The Romans had never fought a more conſiderable 
battle, as well for the number of the combatants, as 
the length of the action, and the viciſſitude of events. 
The army conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot, the very 
flower of the Roman youth, and of twelve hundred 


* The ſoldier s, who formed the third line of the Roman army, and 
were the oldeſt and braveſt but leaſt numerous of the troops, were 0 


horſe 3 


ſpreta in tempore gloria, interdum cumulatior redit! Liv, 
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FA BI US, VIRGINIUS, Conſuls. 


colonies and allies. The battle began before noon, 
and did not end till ſun- ſet. Victory was long in ſuſ- 


nce between the two armies, and ſeemed only to de- 


clare for the Romans by the conduct of the Hetruri- 
ans, who decamped and retired the night following. 
When the army returned, the People were for re- 
warding the Conſul's victory with the honour of a tri- 
umph. But he did not believe it conſiſtent with de- 
cency to appear in that pompous ceremony with a 
crown upon his head, in the midſt of his brother's ob- 


kquies, and thoſe of his collegue. + The refuſal of 


a triumph did him more honour than any triumph 


could have done: ſo much does a proper neglect of 


glory ſometimes exalt it. 
He afterwards paid the laſt honours to the two illuſ- 


tious dead, whoſe loſs Rome lamented. He pro- 


nounced their funeral oration himſelf, and ſet the 
glorious actions of both in full light, without ſaying 
2 word of his own. The juſt praiſes which he gave 


them, reflected partly upon him, and the more as he 


emed to forget himſelf in them. In effect of the 
plan, which he had formed from the commencement 
of his Conſulſhip, which was to reconcile the People 
with the Patricians, he diſtributed the wounded ſol- 
diers into the houſes of the Senators, and moſt into 
thoſe of the Fabu : and they were dreſt no where elſe 
wth ſo much care. From thenceforth the Fabii be- 
came popular, but by methods entirely legitimate and 
falutary to the Commonwealth. The Conſulſhip in 
conſequence continued ſtill in that family, as much to 
tie ſatisfaction of the People, as that of the Senate. 


gor. | 
horſe ; with an equal number of the troops of their A.R. 274%. A 
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T. VIRGIN Ius. 


Ant. C. 
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Rome, under theſe Conſuls, had ſeveral wars to Pion. I. 8. 
laſtain, leſs dangerous than troubleſome, againſt the 52 * 


Omni acto triumpho depoſitus triumphus clarior fuit. Adeo, 


Aqui, 


302 


A. R. 275. Equi, Volici, and Veientes. To put a ſtop to the 


A. c. incurſions of the laſt, it would have been neceſſary to 


477. 
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FABIUS, VIRGINIUS, Conf. 


have eſtabliſhed a good garriſon upon their frontiers 
to keep them in awe. - But the Commonwealth, ex- 
hauſted of money, and menaced by abundance of 


other enemies, was not in a condition to provide for | 
ſo many different cares and expences. The family of 


the Fabii ſhewed a. generoſity on this occaſion that has 


no example. They applied to the Senate, and by the | 


mouth of the Conſul, demanded as a favour, that they 
would be pleaſed to transfer the care and expences of 
the garriſon neceſſary to oppoſe the enterprizes of the 


Veientes to their houſe, which required an aſſiduous 


rather than a numerous body, promiſing to ſupport 


well the honour of the Roman People in that poſt. 
Every body was charmed with ſo noble and unheard | 
of an offer, and 1t was. accepted. with great acknow- | 


ledgment. The news immediately ſpread over the 
whole city, and nothing was talked of but the Fabi. 


Every body praiſed, every body admired and extolled 


them to the ſkies. If there were two more ſuch 


families in Rome, ſaid they, the one might take 


ce upon them the war againſt the Volſci, and the other 
« againſt the Aqui, whilſt the Commonwealth re- 
« mained quiet, and the forces of particulars ſubdu- 


ed the neighbouring ſtates for it.” 


Early the next day the Fabii fet out, with the Con- 


ſul at their head, robed in his coat of arms. Never | 


was there ſo little numerous, and at the ſame time fo 
illuſtrious an army ſeen : I ſpeak here upon the au- 
thority of Livy. Three hundred and fix foldiers, all 
Patricians and of the ſame family, of whom not one 
but might be judged worthy of commanding an army, 
marched againſt Veii full of courage and alacrity under 
a captain of their own name, Fabius. They were fol- 
lowed by a body of their friends and clients, animated 


with the ſame ſpirit and zeal, and actuated only by, 


great and noble views. That troop amounted to about 
four thouſand men. The whole city flocked to ſee ſo 


fine a ſight, praiſed thoſe generous ſoldiers to the ſkies,” 


and 


EMILIUS, SERVIEIUS, Conſuls. zog 

2nd promiſed: them Conſulſhips, triumphs, and the * * %* 5 
noſt glorious rewards. As they paſſed before the 
Capitol and the other temples, every body, implored = 
the Gods to take them into their protection, to fa- 
rour their departure and undertaking, and to afford 
them a TOY and happy return. But thoſe vows were 
not heard. | | 

When they arrived near the river Cremera, which 
ʒ not far from Veit, they built a fort upon a very 
ugh and ſteep mountain for the ſecurity of the troops, 
which they ſurrounded with a double foſsẽ, and flank- 
ed with ſeveral towers The Conſul afterwards march-. 
ed his troops into the country of the Veientes, where 
te took conſiderable ſpoils. This ſettlement, which. 
mevented them from cultivating their lands, and ruin- 
« their commerce with ſtrangers, incommoded them 
gtremely, The enemy not daring to appear kept 
jithin their towns, or only quitted them by ſtealth. 


L. Amitivs II. | A. R. 2567 


C. SERVILIUS. Ant. C. 
| 476. 


The Veientes not finding themſelves ſtrong enough 
o ruin the fort which the Romans had erected, had 
rcourſe to the Hetrurians, who ſent them very con- 
iderable aid. The Conſul Emilius was charged with 
bis war: his collegue with that againſt the Volſci : 
and the * Proconſul Furius marched againſt the Æqui. 
The latter had a ſpeedy ſucceſs. Servilius by too 
much precipitation and confidence in charging the 
enemy was defeated. ZEmilius, having found the 
amy of the Veientes poſted before Ven, and ſupport- 
ed by the auxiliary troops of the whole nation of the 
Hetrurians, attacked them vigorouſly without loſs of 
ime, put them to flight with great ſlaughter, and. 
ed bo their camp, where he found ſufficient ſpoils to re- 
by vard and enrich his troops. The Veientes, wearied out 
wt th the evils they had ſuffered, ſent deputies to Emili- 


ſo + This is the firſt mention made of a Proconſul in the Roman 
es, biſtory, | | | 
nd : us 


1} 


ENIUS, Confuls. | 


304 HORATIUS, MEN 


A. R. 26. us to treat of peace. The Conſul, having been em- 
Ant. C. | x 
476. powered by the Senate to that effect, concluded a i 
treaty immediately, without depriving them of the 0 

leaſt part of their territory, without exacting any ſum r 

of money to make the Romans amends for the ex p 

pences of the war, and even without obliging them to v 

give hoſtages for their obſervance of their engage. © 

- ments. This exceſſive indulgence was ill received ati. 

3 Rome; and the Senate in conſequence refuſed hin p. 
7 the honour of a triumph. Enraged at this affront, he . 
2 went over to the Plebeians, accuſing the Senate of en. n 
deavouring to prolong the war, to avoid the diſtribu. Ml in 

tion of lands, which they had been ſo long made to 

ect in vain ; and as if he had been abſolute maſter, Wl 01 

he diſmiſſed the troops upon his own authority, andi 0 

had no thoughts but of keeping up the diviſion be- tt 

tween the People and Senate, In the mean time the iv! 
Fabii continued in their fort. — 2 We 

AR. „ C. Hon Arius. „ 
Ant. C. T. Menenivs. e the 


475. | > | 
The other eleven States of the Hetrurians, who had 0: 


not been conſulted by the Veientes concerning the 
f treaty of which we have juſt ſpoke, aſſembled, and the 
5 made it a crime in the latter to have concluded a peace dur 
; with the Romans without their participation. The Dat 
war therefore began again. The diſſenſion, which v bet 

again {ſet on foot concerning the levy of troops, 'occa-Wi "2! 

ö ſioned a delay of preparations. During this interval 
the Fabii, encouraged by the great ſucceſs of their 
incurſions into the enemy's country, made farther pro- 

greſs every day. Their exceſſive - boldneſs made the 
Hetrurians conceive thoughts of laying ambuſcades . >: 

for them in ſeveral places. During s night they and 


ſeized all the eminences that commanded the plain, alt 
and found means to conceal a good number of troops Pin 
upon them. The next day they diſperſed more cattle but. 
about the country than they had done before. The 
Fabii being apprized, that the plains were covered 
with flocks and herds, and defended by only 420 


| 8 HoRATIUs, MEN ENIUS, Conſuls. 
w. {nal number of troops, they quitted their fort, leaving 
1.0 in it only a ſufficient number to guard it. The hopes 


the of a great booty quickened their march. They ar- 


um Ml rived at the place in order of battle, arid were pre- 
ex- paring to attack the advanced guard of 7 the enemy, 


to when the latter g who had their orders, fled without 


ge⸗ ſtaying till they were charged. The Fabii believing 
Tat themſelves ſecure, ſeized the ſhepherds, and were pre- 
im paring to drive away the cattle, The Hetrurians then 
„bel quitt<d their ſculking places, and fell upon the Ro- 


en. nans from all ſides; who were moſt of them diſperſed 


bu. in purſuit of their prey. All they could do was to 
« ol cally immediately; and that they could not effect with- 
ſer, i out great difficulty. They ſoon ſaw themſelves fur- 
aud rounded on all fides; and fought like lions, ſelling 


ſultain this kind of combat long, they drew up in a 
wedge, and advancing with the utmoſt fury and im- 
petuoſity, opened themſelves a paſſage through the 
enemy, that led to the ſide of the mountain. When 
they came thither, they halted, and fought with freſh 
had i courage, the enemy leaving them no time to reſpire. 
the s they were upon the higher ground, they defended 
themſelves with advantage notwithſtanding their ſmall 
\cace number, and beating down the enemy, who ſpared no 
The pains in the attack, they made a great ſlaughter of 


Adem. But the Veientes having gained the top of the 


occa-W mountain by taking a compaſs, fell ſuddenly upon 
erval, em, and galled them exceedingly from above with 
. continual ſhower of darts. The Fabii defended 
- pro- tnemſelves to tlieir laſt breath, and were all killed to 
- theW* man. eh 5 
ade: Some ſay, that after the death of the three hundred 
they and ix Fabii only one infant of the whole family re- 
plain, "ined, called Q. Fabius Vibulanus. This is Livy's 
roops I pinion, and that of many other writers after him: 
cattle hut Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis refutes it, and demon- 


The MW'rates that it is an error, by very ſtrong proofs. And 
verel indeed, ſuppoſing it true, none of the three hundred 
x very ad ſix Fabu,' of whom the garriſon of Cremera con- 
er. IJ. 1 ſiſteg, 


their lives very dear. But finding that they could not 
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= goo  SERVILIUS, VIRGINIUS, Conſuls. 
. R. 225. ſiſted, muſt have been married, which was contrary 
| * to the laws; or none of them muſt have left either 
children under the mother's wing, wives with child, 
or brothers that were not of age to ſerve, which is not 
leſs remote from all probability. On the other fide, it 
is certain from the Conſular calendars (Faſti) that all 


the Fabii who after appear in hiſtory, were the de. 
ſcendants ſolely of this Q. Fabius Vibulanus, who was f 

three times Conſul, and one of the Decemviri : which Ml * 

5 occaſions a very conſiderable difficult. MM" 
3 The Roman People were highly affected with the 8 
loſs of the Fabii. The day of their defeat was ranked WM * 

amongſt their unfortunate days, called Nefaſti, on WM A 

which the tribunals were ſhut up, and no public affair WM 

could be negotiated, or at leaſt concluded, The me- he 

mory of theſe illuſtrious Patricians, who had ſo gene- bre 

rouſly ſacrificed themſelves for the ſervice of the ſtate, Ml ©* 

could not be too much honoured. A like zeal and 5 

c 


devotion for one's country never was known at all. 

The defeat of the Fabii was ſoon followed by that e 

of the Roman army commanded by Menenius. The © 

Hetrurians, fluſhed by their victory, advanced towards 

Rome, where they occaſioned a great alarm. Hon. 
tius, the other Conſul, was recalled from the country 

of the Volſci where he commanded, marched with the 


utmoſt expedition to the aid of his country, and by ſe- A. 

veral advantages which he gained over the enemy, de- Done 

livered it from the extreme danger_it was in. The tif 

Hetrurians, however, continued maſters of Jan.: ich 

culum. Ln * 
an 

A. R 278. Sp. SERVILIUS. yy 
Ant. C. AuL. VIRGINIUS. vork 

474 · i A ly | 4 ; » 

Dion. I. 9. The Hetrurians repaid the Romans at this time al an, 


P. 583 — the damages they had ſuſtained from the Fabii. Jani nd 1. 


596. . , culum was their fort, from whence they ravaged : 
. + The ſyſtem of Perizonius might reconcile this contradiction. He 
imagines, that the garriſon of Cremera here in queſtion, conſiſted onl 

of three hundred and fix ſoldiers in all, that but a very. few of them 

were of the Fabian family, and that the reſt were their clients, PER 

Animad, Hiſt. c, 5. 3 y | 

| the 
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the flat country, Servilius gave them battle with diſ- A. R. 278 3 
advantage, and eſcaped with his army only by the im- Ant = 
mediate aid brought him by his collegue, in effect ß 
which the Hetrurians were entirely defeated. | 

Peace abroad always made way for domeſtic trou- 
bles. All the endeavours of the Senators could not 
prevent Menenius, who had been Conſul the year be- 
fore, from being brought to a trial. Two of the Tri- 


bones cited him to give an account of the ill ſucceſs of 40 
the Roman army under his command, and of the dif- b 
be Lrace it had ſuſtained. The loſs of the Fabii, and the c 
4 taking of Cremera, were particularly laid to his charge, 


and the People almoſt unanimouſly condemned him 
u in the aſſembly by Tribes (Comitia Tributa) though 
he was the ſon of that Menenius Agrippa, who had 
brought back the People after their retreat to the Sa- 
ced Mountain, and reconciled them to the Patricians; 
na BN Le ſentence extended only to a fine, but by the event 
became ſentence of death. Menenius, condemned to 3 
dat bey two thouſand aſſes, a conſiderable ſum in thoſe Aboa + 1 
Feines, died ſoon after of grief on account of ſuch uſage * 
from his country. 55 | 


« 


ids : 
ora- C. NavrTivs. | 525 A. R. 259 
25 P. VALERI1VUS. . 3 
185 As ſoon as Servilius quitted his office, he was ſum- 2 
de- noned before the People by two of the Tribunes to 


juſtify himſelf in reſpect to the defeat of the army, of 
which he had been the cauſe. The Senators were ſe- 
ouſly alarmed upon this, occaſion, and conſidered the 
danger of Servilius as their own. They ſtirred in the 
air extremely, ſet all their friends and clients at 
work, and conjured the People not to condemn a 
Man, whoſe only crime was having been unfortunate, 
nd not to expoſe the Commonwealth to the unhappy 
onſequences that threatened it, in caſe its generals 
gere made reſponſible for events, and the want of 4 
uccels was to coſt. them ſo dear. When the day of 
al arrived, Servilius appeared, and defended him- 2 
af with the air of modeſty that became a man in the 
X 2 preſence 
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3s FURIUS, MANLIUS, Conſuls 
. g. preſence of his judges, but at the ſame time with the 
Ant. conſtancy and reſolution of one who did not believe 
himſelf criminal. He was as intrepid before their 
tribunal as he uſed to be on a day of action in the face 
of the enemy. He was neither ſeen exciting their 
compaſſion, deploring his misfortune, deſcending to Ml & 
mean prayers, nor ſhewing the leaſt ſign of weakneſs Ml x; 
and dejection. He even reproached the People with Ml of 
3% the abuſe: they had made, in the caſe of Menenius, th. 
* of a power for which they were indebted to the father pl 
*J of that illuſtrious perſon. This generous aſſurance, WM © 
8 far from offending the People, pleaſed them exceed- 00 
 : ingly. Virginius, who had been Conſul with him, WM an 


473. 


and to whom they believed themſelves obliged. for the for 

victory, not only defended him againſt all reproach dec 

but gave him a ſhare in the honour of the ſucceſs. Ser- bee 

vilius was unanimouſly acquitted, and declared inno- dar 

cent. The advantageous teſtimony of his colle mo 

was a powerful motive with the People to abſolve him: ¶ jor 

but their ſhame for having condemned Menenius, made the 

a ſtill greater impreſſion upon them in favour of Ser the 

vilius, fo much was their diſpoſition changed in regai fro: 

to the former. | ſuls 

There were ſome ſucceſsful expeditions this ye pon 

againſt the Hetrurians, Veientes, and Sabines, which they 

acquired Valerius the honour of a triumph. like 

| . | had, 

. L. Fux ius. ; fect 

Ant. C. C. MANL Ius. | Hof Pow 
472. | 

3 A truce of forty years was granted to 1 

Veientes. | 3 10 | 

The Conſuls ſtrongly oppoſed the inſtances mad 8 

by the Tribunes for appointing commiſſioners for tht ket 

inſpection and diſtribution of lands, according to ti the C 

ſcheme formed and accepted many years ſince. t ſet 

* Fervidi animi vir, ut in publico periculo antꝭ, ſic tum in fuo de c 

Liv. | ET es | dect: 

l Th 
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1 RET 5 g Tt ( ” | A. R. 281. : 4 
"4 L. AMiLivs. 5 „ 
op Ori TER Viroinivs,+or Vor iscus Jui tus. 4 


eir F _ wars being terminated, the domeſtic diſ- Pionyſ. 
to Ml &nfions broke out more fiercely than ever. There 2; P: 59 
es WI was at that time amongſt the Tribunes a bold man; Liv. I. 2. 
ith of ſufficient eloquence, named Genucius. As he ſaw % 5%. 
us, that all the methods, which had hitherto been em- 
her ployed, had produced no effect, he conceived a new 
ce, one, which was to proſecute the Conſuls of the fore- 
ed: going year, by citing them before the People, to give 
im, in account why they had not created the Decemviri 
the for the diſtribution of lands, according to the Senate's 
ich, decree to that effect. (This decree of the Senate had 
er. been paſſed twelve years.) The accuſed, in the extreme 
no- danger wherein they ſaw themſelves, ſet every thing in 
motion. They addreſſed themſelves principally to the 
younger Senators, and the more effectually to intereſt 
them in the affair, they adviſed them “ to renounce 
the honours and government of the Commonwealth 
from thenceforth; to conſider the faſces of the Con- 
ſuls, the purple robe, and Curule chair, only as the 
pomp of their funerals; and to remember well, that 
they were only adorned with all thoſe marks of dignity - 
like victims for the altar. That if the Conſulſhip 
had, however, ſome attraction for them, let them re- 
lect, that it retained only the name, and that the 
power of the Tribunes had entirely enervated its effi- 
cacy. That the Conſul, like one of the Tribunes 
ſetjeants, could only act at their pleaſure, and accord- 
ing to their orders. That if they entertained any 
toughts of throwing off thoſe chains, of giving the 
helm to the Senate, or conſidering any authority in 
the Commonwealth but that of the People, they ought 
to ſet before their eyes the baniſnment of Coriolanus, 
the condemnation and death of Menenius, and to ex- 
pect the ſame fate themſelves.” | 
The Senators, animated by this diſcourſe, held aſ- 
mblies, not in public, but ſecretly and by ſtealth. 
As it was concluded in them, that the accuſed were to 


„ . 


310 


A. R. 281. be ſaved 
Ant. C. 


471. 


that the Tribune delayed coming ſo long. As ſome 


found dead in his houſe. On that news, the People, 
trembling and terrified, diſperſed on all fides, like an 


XMIL Ius, VIRGINIUS, cos. 


at any price whatſoever, the moſt violent 
counſels were reliſned moſt; and there did not want 
perſons to undertake any thing. 

When the day of trial arrived, the people repaired 
in throngs to the Forum, in anxious expectation of 
what was to paſs there. At firft they were ſurpriſed, 


time paſſed, and he did not appear, that long delay 


began to give ſuſpicion. ' It was believed that the MI 4 
Senators had prevailed upon him to renounce his en. 
terprize; and that either gained by their promiſes, or 
intimidated by their menaces, he had abandoned and 
betrayed the cauſe of the public. At length, thoſe Wil / 


who remained at his door in expectation of his coming 
abroad, came and told the aſſembly that he had been 


army that had loſt their General. But the Tribunes 
were more particularly ſeized with dread, the deathof 
their collegue inſtructing them how weak a ſecurity the 
ſacred laws were for them. The Senators on their fide 
took no care to moderate their joy, and gave themſelves 
up to it without bounds, and contrary to all decency; 
ſaying openly, that nothing but an extraordinary blow ©, 
could ſubdue the Tribunitian power. The Contuls, I red 
with a triumphant air and tone, immediately decreed il ,.. 
the levies, which were made without reſiſtance, the ben 
Tribunes being inexpreſſibly dejected and terrified. pro 

This timorous ſilence and cowardly inaction exal-W .... 
perated the People more than the imperious conduct of tent 
the Conſuls. Every one ſaid, „That there was an bis 


end of liberty: that they were fallen again into their tin, 


ancient ſtate : that the-power of the Tribunes was dead Up 
and buried with Genucius. That it was neceſſary to nor 
have recourſe to other meaſures, and to ſee what bar-Wl ;, f. 
rier could be oppoſed to the violence of the Senators. Wl « 7 


+ Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis adds, that there was no mark of vio- 
lence upon him which gave reaſon to believe he had been afſaſſinate, © ey 
ſtrangled, poiſoned, or deſtroyed in any manner: but Livy manifelty he c1 


A 


ſuppoſes that the Senators were the authors of his death, . , 


EMILIUS, VIRGINIUS, Conſuls. 


choice they could make, was to defend themſelves by 

their own ſtrength. That the Conſuls had no other 

force nor guard, but twelve Lictors, Plebeians them- 

ſelves, a weak and contemptible aid, if they knew 

how to deſpiſe them.“ ITED ht | 
By ſuch diſcourſes they animated each other. 
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CHAP. III. 


Valero cauſes a law to be paſſed very contrary to the aus 


thority of the Senate. The army ſuffers itſelf. to be de- 
feated by the Volſci out of hatred to Appius, who cauſes 


11 to be decimated. The other army ſerves Quintius 
Appius is cited before 
the People: he dies before ſentence is paſſed againſt him. 


againſt the Aqui with ardour. 
New troubles. 


NE Publilius Volero, of a Plebeian family, a 

man of courage, and known by his great actions 
in war, had been a captain in former campaigns. The 
Conſuls, inſtead of liſting him as an officer, were for 
reducing him to ſerve under them in quality of a pri- 
vate ſoldier. 
beneath what he had held, and having nothing to re- 
proach himſelf with in the ſervice that could autho- 
rize ſuch an affront, he openly declared his diſcon- 
tent, and refuſed to obey. The Conſuls, offended at 
his reſiſtance, and the freedom with which he main- 
tained his rights, cauſed him to be ſeized; upon which 
he called out to the Tribunes. None of them moving, 
nor daring to aid him, the Conſuls ordered the Lictors 
to ſtrip and ſcourge him with rods. Volero then ſaid, 
* I appeal to the People, as the Tribunes chooſe 
rather to ſee a citizen unjuſtly ſcourged before their 
* eyes, than to be ſtrangled in their beds.” The more 
he cried out, the more eager the Lictor was to ſtrip 
” X 4 | him. 


Believing himſelf diſhonoured by a rank 


2 
uni 
As the People were now without ſupport, the only A. R281. 


471. 
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© A.R.28:. him. Volero was in the vigour of life and very robuſt. WM 
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471. After having ſtruck the Lictor roughly in the face, he I m; 
? threw him down, and did as much by a ſecond, who 
came to his aſſiſtance. Having extricated himſelf in 
that manner out of their hands, he joined the'croud 
where he ſaw it in the greateſt ferment and indigna- | 
tion, crying out: I appeal to the People; I implore Wl mc 
ce the protection of the People; ſtand by me, citizens | 
<« and comrades. You. have nothing to expect from Wl al 
the Tribunes : they have occaſion themſelves for his 
<« your aid.” The fire ſpread amongſt the People. WI Tr 
Y They prepared as for a battle; and it was molt evident WM ſen 
” . __hatevery thing was upon the point of being carried Ml hin 
bi to the utmoſt violences, without regard either to birth, hac 
age, or dignity. The Conſuls having attempted to Wl the 
oppoſe this ſtorm , found by experience, that the ma- Wl vic 
jeſty of their office was but a feeble ſupport without Wl the 
force. Their Lictors were beaten, the faſces broke to WM pri 
pieces, and themſelves driven out of the Forum into WI the 
the Senate, uncertain how far Volero would carry his Wl itt: 
victory. BY [a . 
The tumult being appeaſed, the Conſuls aſſembled in 
the Senate, and warmly complained of the bad treat. Nef 
ment they had received from the violence of the Peo- WM par 
ple, and the audacious inſolence of Volero. The P. eac 
tricians, who conſidered this inſult of the Conſuls as WI cit 
the ſubverſion, and annihilation of the magiſtracy, Wl par 
were for having him, who had preſumed to lay violent I ary 
hands upon the Lictors, thrown from the Tarpeian N deli 
rock. The Plebeians on their ſide, who could not the 
ſuffer any attempts againſt their liberty, demanded Wi cor 
juſtice againſt the Conſuls, for the indignity with which I tte 
they had treated a citizen, merely for calling upon the ¶ aſſe 
Tribunes for their aſſiſtance. This private ' cauſe of ¶ vec 
Volero became that 'of the public to ſuch ro__ all t 
that the diſpute concerning the diſtribution of the lands ¶ Affe 
was forgot, and nothing talked of but privileges and Wi: 


liberty. The diviſion growing hot on both ſides, all ¶ call. 
| 8 N EPR out 
Experti ſunt parum tutam ſine viribus majeſtatem eſſe, LIV, who 


the 


'PINARIUS, FURIUS, Conſuls. I . $13 . 
the reſt of the year paſt in conteſts, and nothing re- ine: 
markable was done either at W or abroad. ent 

L. Pixazvs. MG e 4 | n 
P. Fur1vs. | 


One of the Veſtals 3 of a criminal com- | 


merce, is put t death in the uſual manner. 
Volero, who the year before had ſo vi 


aſſerted the intereſts of the People, was gi rp for 


his zeal, and deemed worthy of a place amongſt the 
Tribunes. - As ſoon as he entered upon office, he aſ- 


had uſed him oppreſſively, he was going to attack 
them, and to cite them to a trial: But he carried his 


the entire body of the Senate, and undertook to de- 


had been the cuſtom till then, they ſhould be elected 
in the aſſemblies by Tribes. The principal difference 
of theſe aſſemblies was this. The Curiæ were certain 
parts of the city, to the number of thirty, which had 
each their peculiar place, where they aſſembled to ſa- 
crifice, and for other acts of religion, almoſt like our 
pariſhes. For calling them all together, it was neceſ- 
ary that the Senate fHiould paſs a decree, and that their 


the inhabitants of Rome had a right to vote in this 
aſſembly; after which a new decree of the Senate was 


neceſſary for confirming what had paſſed in it. For 


all theſe reaſons the Patricians had a great ſway in the 
Aſſemblies by Curiz, or Comitia Curiata, But it was 
otherwiſe in the Aſſemblies by Tribes. They were 
called without the permiſſion of the Senate, and with- 
out conſulting the auſpices. All the Roman citizens 
Who compoſed the Tribes, as well the inhabitants the 

2 


ſembled the People. It was believed, that to avenge 
himſelf on the two Conſuls of the foregoing year who | 


views farther. He turned his whole reſentment againſt 


prive them of the credit they had in the election of 
the Tribunes, in cauſing it to be ordained, that, in- 
ſtead of being choſen in the aſſemblies by Curiæ, as 


deliberations ſhould be preceded by auſpices, which 
tne Augurs, Patricians by birth, often interpreted ac- 
cording to the views and intereſts of the Senate. Only 


— 


-# 
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Quintius Capitolinus was given to him as his collegue, beo 
a perſon of as mild and moderate a diſpoſition, as the uin 
other was hot and violent; in hopes that his counſels had | 
and example might ſoften what was too proud and revo] 


When WOnc 


4 j 


A. R.282. the city as thoſe of the country, were equally: admitted 


to give their ſuffrages in them; and as the common .; 


IT people (plebs) were infinitely ſuperior to the Patricians n 

in number, and the voices were collected by the head, 10 

they were always arbiters of affairs in theſe Comitia f 1. 
Tributa. Their ordinances, which were called Ple. 7 
biſcita, were not ſubmitted to the examination of the d. 
Bene , ee 
Volero, in order to paſs the law he meditated, had 15 
engaged two of the four other Tribunes ; and the two it 

5 that remained, though they did not ſecond him, didi 
not however formally oppoſe him. But the Conſul Wl ..: 

Senate, and all the Patricians made the utmolt refiſt- 11 

ance. The diſputes were carried ſo far, that night ... 

came on, and the aſſembly was * to break up 5 
without coming to any reſolution. The affair, which ene 

of itſelf admitted great difficulties, took up much. oli 

time; and a plague which happened, and raped ex giv 
ceedingly throughout all Italy, and particularly al ;+ 

Rome, ſuſpended the execution of it till the year fol nat. 
lowing. "Ls eee oO Rn, OG "ES per 
Volero was created Tribune for the ſecond time, al bn. 

were the two others who had the ſame views with him dit 

The Patricians, on their fide, prepared to oppoſe them his 

with vigour by electing for Conſulss an i 

A. R. 28. Appius CLAUDIUS. 1 
5 = T. QuinT1vs. | I — 
The firſt of theſe Conſuls was the ſon of Appin f gur 

Claudius the declared enemy of the Plebeians, and he : 

was no leſs ſo than his father. He was raiſed to they - * 
Conſulſhip contrary to his refuſal and reſiſtance, which de 

he carried ſo far as to abſent himſelf from the elec·¶ .. 


tion; but he was however choſen in his abſence. I. 


haughty in the manners of Appius. 


oe 


4 
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When the affair in queſtion was brought again upon⸗ 
the carpet, it was in the month that Quintius preſided 
in the adminiſtration : ſo that the other Conſul could 
act nothing without his conſent. Volero added a new 
article to his law, which was, that the creation of 
Xdiles, and all the deliberations in general wherein 
the People's intereſts were concerned, ſhauld be ter- 
minated in the aſſemblies by Tribes. This was en- 
trely to ſubvert the 
it into the hands of the People. 

The Confuls, upon being psd of Maid enter- 
prize, were much 1n pain for the meaſures it was ne- 


power of the Lane, and ee 


ceſſary to take to prevent its effect. Appius was for 


the moſt violent methods. But his collegue propoſed 
treating the People with moderation and reaſon, by 


endeavouring to make them ſenſible, that their ſum- - 
plicity was abuſed, and- that the pernicious counſels 


gven them had no other tendency, than to make them 
it with imprudence and to their prejudice. . 
nate reliſned 2 advice. Quintius having obtained 
permiſſion to ſpeak to the People, made ſo wiſe, ſo 
vary, and ſo ſolid a diſcourſe, that it was received 
vith the applauſe of the whole aſſembly, and reduced 
lis adverſaries, _ prepared in fayour of the law, to 


an incapacity of 1a 


ing it. In a word, his ſucceſs was ſo complete, that, 


F his collegue had not ſpoiled all he had done by his 


uſual haughtineſs, the People, convinced of the in- 
juſtice of their cauſe, ' had abſolutely rejected the law. 
Bu Appius made a diſcourſe full of bitterneſs and 
gall, ſparing neither invectives, nor the moſt offenſive 
terms of any kind, which ſerved only to exaſperate 
tie Plebeians anew, and to. revive their averſion for 
the Senate. He reproached them in a manner diſ- 
agreeable even to the Senate, and deteſtable to the 
teople, upon their firſt deſertion to the Sacred Moun- 
ain, and the inſtitution of Tribunes, which he faid 
had been extorted from the Senate only by a declared 
revolt, and menaces of a civil war. That it was no 
vonder a tribunal formed by ſedition ſhould produce 
8 4 ; WW '.' 


— 


The Se- 


. any thing reaſonable for paſ- 
r 


316 
A. R. asʒ. nothing but diſcord and tumults, which would never 
—_— end but with the total deſtruction of the Common. 


469. 
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wealth.“ And he concluded with a ſtroke that irri. 
tated the People moſt ſenſibly. 


to the bottom of the evil, and age the 
power of the Tribunes to ſabfiſt.” * 

Letorius, a man of known valour in ben a 2 
no leſs warm defender of the law than Volero, un- 
dertook to anſwer Appius. He ſtrongly expatiated 
upon the latter's pride and inſolence; he fle out a 


gainſt his family as the declared enemies of the Ple. 
beians; and inſiſted upon the great ſervices the Peo- 


ple had rendered the ſtate in all times. His words not 
coming from him ſo freely as he would have them, 
which is no wonder in a military man: As 1 do not 
„ ſpeak, Romans, with ſo much eaſe as I act, ſaid he, 
come hither to-morrow ; and J will either pals the 
« law, or die here in your preſence.” 

The aſſembly was more numerous than ever, every 


body expecting the iſſue with dread and anxiety. Lz- 


torius commanded the Forum to be cleared of all vo 
had not a right to vote, and as fome of the young nobi- 
lity refuſed to obey, he ordered them to be ſeized. 
The Conful Appius oppoſed it, pretending that his 
power extended only to the Plebeians. The Tribune 
ſent his ſerjeant to ſeize the Conſul himſelf, and the 
Conſul his lictor to ſeize the Triburie, crying with 
loud voice, that the Tribune was only a private per- 
ſon who had no right to command, and was not a ma- 
giſtrate. The whole People roſe in defence of their 
Tribune with ſuch violence, that a bloody conflict 
would have enſued, if Quintius had not given orden 
to fetch his collegue out of the aſſembly either _ his 
conſent or force. He then endeavoured to 'mollify the 


People, employing the moſt pathetic and warm en. 
treaties, and conjured the Tribunes to diſmils the af 
| ſembly, repreſenting to them, © that a delay of ſome 
hours would not diminiſh their ſtrength in the lealt, 
and would oy increaſe it by reflection and W 

6 tag 


It was, that Rome 
would never want cauſes of diviſion as long as they did 
not 
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 CLAUDIUS, QUINTIUS, Confuls. 


that perhaps the Conſul would comply with the deſires AR. abs. 


rer of the Senate, and the Senate with thoſe of the People: 
"n. WM that the ſhorteſt and moſt certain means for paſſing the 
ri- law, would be to refer the deciſion of it abſolutely to 
me WM the Senate, who no doubt, in effect of that mark of 
lid confidence and amity, would be the more eaſy in abat- 
the ing 2 of their rights.“ The propoſal was 
The Conſuls immediately aſſembled the Senate. 
When they began to deliberate, as they were extremely 
warm, nothing was heard but paſſion, fear and anger 
ditating all they ſaid. But that firſt. heat abating by 
degrees, and giving way to reflection, the more the 
proceeded with cool blood, the more averſe they ſen- 
ſibly became to violent meaſures; ſo that Quintius was 
thanked for having pacified the People, and ſuſpended 
diſcord by his wiſdom and addreſs. On“ the other 
ide, they conjured Appius not to carry his zeal for the 
nights and dignity of the Confulſhip farther than con- 
ſited with the preſent condition of affairs, and the 
peace of the ſtate. That whilſt the Confuls and Tri- 
bunes were tearing every thing to themſelves, the ftate 
was left helpleſs and impotent between them, and each 
ide ſeemed leſs intent upon the ſafety of the Com- 
monwealth, than upon making themſelves its maſters. 
Appius, always untractable, and obſtinately tenacious 
of his opinion, called Gods and men to witneſs, <* that 
the they abandoned and betrayed. the Commonwealth 
h a thirough abject fear: that the Conſul was not wanting 
er- to the Senate, but the Senate to the Conſul : and that 
na. they were going to accept more pernicious laws, than 
zeir Wi thoſe of the Sacred Mountain.” However, acqui- 
tO eſcing in the unanimous authority of the Senate, he 
ler g remained quiet, and the law was paſſed with the con- 
big {ent of both orders. From thenceforth the aſſemblies 
the for the creation of Tribunes and AXdiles were held 
* Ab Appio petitur, ut tantam conſularem majeſtatem eſſe vellet, 
al- quanta in concordi civitate eſſe poſſet. Dum Tribuni Conſuleſque ad 
"me e. omnia trahant, nihil relj&um eſſe virium in medio: di- 


aſt am laceratamque Remp. per magiſtratus: magis quorum in manu 
lt, quam ut incolumis fit, quæri. Liv, "SRO, 


with- 


* * 
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3 ius. 
dee pices, or obſerving any religious ceremony that re. 
* quired the miniſtration of the Patricians, who were 

then ſolely in poſſeſſion of the prieſthood. | /,,..  _. 

The hiſtorian Piſo, cited here by Livy, ſays, that! 
it was on this occaſion three additional Tribunes were 
created; their number having hitherto been only two. 
But this 1s neither. Livy's own opinion, nor a 6 of 

3 Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis. ET Sg WS |: 
Dionyſ. The domeſtic troubles. being appeaſed, the armies 
res, arched againſt the enemy abroad. Appius was ſent 
Liv. I. 2. againſt the Volſci, and Quintius againſt the qui, 
©: 38, 60. Their ſucceſs anſwered the character of the two ge- 
nerals. 5 | 20S . 
Appius's cruelty was the ſame in the army as it had 
been in the city, and he gave himſelf up to it with the 
. greater liberty, as he was under nb reſtraint: from the 
| oppoſition of the Tribunes. He ſhewed an hatred for 
the Plebeians, by whom he had been overcome, that 
roſe ſtill higher than that of his father. He foamed 
with rage to think, that a law, ſuſpended, and pre- 
vented from paſſing, by preceding Conluls, from 
whom not much was expected, had paſſed under him, 
who had been elected Conſul only to oppoſe it. This 
ſecret vexation that engroſſed and preyed upon him, 
induced him to torment his army with every kind of ill iz. 
treatment, without being able by thoſe violences to age 
get the better of the ſoldiers, who were determined to Ad - 
mortify him, and had entered into a kind of conſpiracy, 
not againſt his life, but his glory. The troops, in 4 
manner mutinous, acted in all things with negligence, 
ſlowneſs, indolence, and a ſpirit of revolt. If Appius 
ordered the army to march with expedition, they 
moved ſlow on purpoſe. If he exhorted them to for- 
ward the works, every thing ſlackened that inſtant. 
When he was preſent, all held down their heads, as 
hating the ſight of him : as he paſſed by, all wore the 
aſpect of tacit deteſtation ; ſo that his haughty ſpirit, 
inſenſible till then to the hatred of the People, ſeemed 


ſometimes confounded and diſconcerted. Having ex- 
| | hauſted 


cLAUDIUS, Ov rIUS Gd? 


thought fit neither to concern himſelf nor ſpeak any 5 
more to them. He ſaid, that the Centurions had cor 


upted the army, and to mortify them by a raillery 


herein his own diſguſt ſpoke itſelf, he ſometimes called 


them Tribunes of the People, and Voleros. 

The Volſci were ignorant of nothing that paſſed in 
is army; for which reaſon. they made all poſſible 
haſte to come to a battle, expecting that the troops 
ould certainly act in regard to Appius, as they had 
done before in reſpect to Cæſo Fabius. But they car- 


fed things fill farther. Under Fabius they content- 


ed themſelves with reſolving not to conquer: now they 
went ſo far as to reſolve to be conquered. As ſoon 
s they were led on to battle, the enemy no ſooner ap- 
peared, but they ſhamefully fled to their camp, and 


ld not ſtop till they ſaw the Volſci preparing to force 


their intrenchments. They were then forced to fight; 


but 1t was rm, that it was ſolely to prevent the vic- 


br from taking their camp, and to let their general 


ke, that they could have conquered if they would. 
For the reſt, their defeat and diſgrace gave them 


peaſure. 


The pride, or more properly, the ferocity of Ap- ; 


pus continued ſtill the ſame without any diminution. 
He ſummoned an aſſembly, determined to vent his 
age upon the whole army. The Lieutenant-generals 
und Tribunes repaired to him, and exhorted him not 
o put his authority to the hazard at a wrong time, and 
o remember that its whole force depended on the con- 
knt of thoſe who obey. That the ſoldiers ſaid loudly, 
ey would not go to the afſembly, and that many of 
nem demanded that they ſhould decamp from the 
nds of the Volſci. Conquered by neceſſity, he gave 
orders to march away the next morning, and accord- 
ugly gave the ſignal at day-break. The ſame ſerved 
ao the Volſci, who charged the rear-guard with great 
"our, Terror and tumult ſpread univerſally, and 
cached the moſt advanced troops, ſo that neither the 
ders of the commanders could be heard, nor the 

| troops 


| $ig 
huſted his ill-nature in vain” againſt the ſoldiers; he AR. 
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CLAUDIUS;. QUINTIUS, c 
thing but eſcaping, and the enemy gave over the pur. 
ſait before = — ceaſed S by. boy! 1 5 _ 
When the ſoldiers were out of the enemies country 
and were drawn together again, the Conſul, who had | 
followed them, calling upon them in vain to do their 
duty, ſummoned the afſembly. He reproached them 
ftrongly and with great reaſon, with their perfidious 
cowardice and criminal treaſon. He aſked the ſoldiers] 
and enſigns, what was become of their arms and co. 


lours? After having cauſed the Centurions, who quit- 
ted their ranks, to be ſcourged with rods, he ordered lat 
their heads to be cut off, and decimated the reſt of dr 
the army: that is to ſay, out of ten, one, to whoſe ”* 
lot it fell, was put to death. By this method , whilſt cn 
the puniſhment fell upon few, the terror reached all. lr 
When this bloody execution was over, Appius, the fk 
object of the public hatred, returned to Rome with * ' 
the ſad and ſhameful wrecks of his amp. Was 
Things paſſed very differently in the other army in Hl 
reſpe& to Quintius. Charmed with his kindneſs and elf 
equity, the troops were all obedience: to his orders, deli 
and confronted the greateſt dangers with joy, without he 
wanting exhortations, through zeal for their general, dro 
and the deſire they had of pleaſing him and acquiring 7 
him glory. The Aqui in conſequence dared not ſhey ad 
themſelves in the field. Quintius ravaged the greateſt lle 
part of their country, and made a great booty. He App 
gave it all to the ſoldiers, adding praiſes to that gift und 
to which they are no leſs ſenſible than rewards. The lid t 
army returned to Rome with the warmeſt ſentimen ti Pe. 
of affection and tenderneſs for their general, and 0 heir 
his account in a manner reconciled to the whole ordet ny 
atric 


of the Patricians. They ſaid, that the Senate had give 
them a father to command them, and to the other arm 
a cruel maſter. What a difference is here betwee 


+ Statuerunt ita majores noſtri, ut, ſi à multis eſſet flagitium rei mi 
litaris admiſſum, fortitione in quoſdam animadyerteretur, ut metus 
videlicet ad omnes, pœna ad paucos perveniret. CIC. in Orat. pre 
Cluent. n. 128. ; 
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man and man] both however of great merit in other 
reſpects, and of diſtinguiſhed valour. Humour and 
paſſion, we cannot too often repeat it, ſpail the moſt 
14 Wy excellent qualities, and render them, not only uſeleſs, 

but often even pernicious: | | 


eir ; | 
| * : A. R. } 


= Under theſe Conſuls the Tribunes brought the Agra- 2 5.606 
ran law again upon the carpet, and applied to the Se- 7;,. f . 
ea nate, where they made their remonſtrances with abun- 6i. 
of tance of reſpect and moderation. The Conſuls, to 
woid reviving ancient feuds, made no oppoſition, and 
iu contented themſelves with aſking the advice of the 
WT principal Senators. L. Amilius, one of the Conſuls 
+ father, ſpoke firſt, and ſtrongly ſupported the demand 
of the Tribunes, proving by ſeveral reaſons that it 
was juſt in itſelf, and beneficial for the public. Ap- 
bis, though he well foreſaw to what he expoſed him- 
and elf, incapable of being reſtrained by fear, when he 
ers believed, that he had juſtice on his ſide, maintained 2 
oute contrary opinion with abundance of force, and 
ral WJ brought over the majority to his opinion. | 
The Tribunes, highly incenſed at the refuſal they 


ing . ; ; 
new lad received, thought of nothing but avenging them- 
cel kes upon the author of that diſgrace. They cited 

bppius before the People, to give an account of his | 
of conduct, and to anſwer to ſeveral heads of accuſation * 
The lid to his charge. Never did a more hateful criminal & 
ent ppear before the People. He brought with him to 9 


on ber tribunal all the grievances objected to his father, 
det belides thoſe committed by himſelf, Nor ever did the 
Paricians intereſt themſelves ſo warmly, nor uſe fo 
um any endeavours to fave one of their order: for they 
veel” with extreme grief the aſſertor of the Senate, the 
enger of the Conſular dignity, and the invincible 
ei mifulvark of their rights againſt the attacks of the Tri- 
lunes, given up to the rage of the People, and that 
ly for having a little exceeded the bounds of mode 
mal en in the heat of diſpute. Appius was the only 
| Vol. I. 8 one 


Ant. C. 
468. 5 


in which they ſaw him, endeavoured in vain to per- 
ſuade him to take ſome meaſures for his own ſafety, 
to give way for a time to the ſtorm, and to appeaſe 


322 
A. R. 284. one of all the Senators, that regarded the Tribunes, 
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the People, and the judgment they were going to paſs, 
as nothing. The Patricians, terrified by the danger 


{ 
the multitude by a conduct ſuitable to his preſent ſitu 
ation. This was knowing him little. He rejected 
with contempt ſuch propoſals as unworthy of him. 

Far from changing either his habit or countenance ; 
and from appearing as à ſuppliant before his judges WM , 
he could not prevail upon himſelf, even in making ; 
his defence, either to abate any thing of his uſual haughWM c 
tineſs, or to foften the ſharpneſs of his ſtile in the leatt WM n 
He retained the ſame outſide in every thing, the ſame 
air of confidence, the ſame loftineſs of aſpect, and 
the ſame force in his ſpeech : ſo that the greateſt part 
of the People were no leſs awed by him when citec 
before them as a criminal, than they dreaded him be 
fore when Conful. He- pleaded his cauſe once, alway V 
in the ſame tone, that is to ſay rather as an accuſe 
than an accuſed: and he amazed the Tripunes an 
People ſo much by his reſolution and conſtancy, th: 
they could not help putting off the judgment to anc 
ther day. Before that day arrived, according to ſom fis 
authors he died of diſeaſe ; but others ſay, he put an na 
end to his own life. His ſon demanded permiſſion i Co 
pronounce his father's funeral oration, which the I the 
bunes oppoſed. The * People, more equitable, cou for 
not ſuffer ſo great a man to be deprived of an hon on! 
ſo juſtly his due. They heard his praiſe after his dea t 
with as favourable an ear, as they had heard his act Pre 
fation during his life; and aſſiſted at his funeral n Fr 
During the ſeven or eight following years, hiſto of 
preſents us only with ſome inconſiderable wars agi and 
the neighbouring people, and perpetual enemies On 
Rome: the Equi, Sabines, and Volſci. e. 
> hae TRE of 


» plebs fraudari ſolenni honore ſupremum diem tanti viri no 
& laudationem tam æquis auribus mortui audiit, quam vivi accu- 
nem audicrab, LIV. T N 


NIL Ius. Fanrus, ae 323 
r ps A ' a; 
T. Nulirervs Paisebs. N 4 Ant. Ce 
A. VIROINI Vs. 5 | 9 | 
The multitude, who believed themſelves pre 
by the great, to expreſs their reſentment on that ac- 
count, abfented themſelves from all the aſſemblies by 
centuries, in which the noble and rich had the prin- 
cipal authority. The Plebeians ſeemed to intend to 
ſeparate themſelves again from the body of the Com- 
monwealth. None of them appeared at the election 4 
of Conſuls for the following year; and what had ne- 
ver happened before, they were raiſed to that dignity ] 
only by the votes of the Senate, Patricians, and their 
Clients, who, notwithſtanding theſe - diviſions, 9 | 
nued always attached to their FI” GS 
J Quivrius II. | / 6 A. R. 2$6/ | 
Q. SERVILIVS. | , A "2 
The Romans take the 9 of Antium from * 
Volſci. | 
Tis. 1 A. R. 284, 
Ant. 1 


Q. FaBIuvs. ' > 465. 


This Fabius, according to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſen- Dionyſ:. 8 
ſis, was the ſon of one of the three brothers of that l. 9. 1 623 
name killed at Cremera; which is certain from the DN 1 
Conſular ealendar, or F afti Capitolini. Livy calls him c. 1s. 
the only one of that family who did not periſh that un- 
fortunate day: which admits of great difficulties. The 
only ſurviving Fabius according to him was not fifteen 
at that time, prope puberem. From that defeat to the 
preſent time, only ten years are elapſed. Did the Ro- 
mans chooſe Conſuls of five and twenty? There is in- Liv: l. 5 
deed one example of this Kind long after in the perſon © 20 
of Valerius Corvus, who was elected Conſul at three 
and twenty years of age: but that ſeldom happened. 
On the other ſide, had any Fabius beſides this remain- 
ed, would it be poſſible that none except this and his 
deſcendants ſhould _— honours ? Now all the Fabii 

2 men- 
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A. R. 287. mentioned in the ſequel deſcend from the Conſul of 
this year. I leave theſe difficulties to be clented up 
by the learned. 

The Tribunes dtiing this Conſulſhip began their 
intrigues again in reſpect to the Agrarian law. To 
fruſtrate their effect, the Senate granted the People 
part of the lands taken the laſt campaign from the 
Antiates. When the Plebeians were to give in their 

names to the Triumviri, appointed for the eſtabliſh- 

© ment of that colony, few Plebeians offered themſelves, 

* Rome had too many charms for its inhabitants, and 

| nobody was willing to quit it. Games, ſhews, pub. 
lick allemblies, the hurry of affairs, the People's ſhare 

in the government, every thing conſpired to keep the 
citizen there, how poor ſoever he might be. A colony 
was conſidered as an honeſt baniſhment ; and * the moſt 
miſerable of the Plebeians choſe rather. on this occa- 
ſion, to live in indigence at Rome, and to wait there 
the uncertain diſtribution of lands with which they had 
ſo long been flattered, than actually to poſſeſs them in 

a rich colony. The Senate therefore, to compleat the 
colony, were obliged to permit the Latines and Her. 
nici to have a ſhare in the privilege. 


oh 465. 
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The Cenſus or muſter of the citizens capable of 
bearing arms, was taken this year at Rome. The 
number amounted to an hundred and twenty-four 
thouſand two hundred and fourteen. This was the 
ninth Cenſus. 


* Fecit ſtatim, ut fit, faſtidium capia : pauci nomina dedere Upo, 

Cetera multitudo 3 Romæ agrum ae, quam alibi accipere. 
1 3. c. 5. 1 
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ROMAN H IST OR V. 
INTR.0'D UCTIDN 
HOUGH I have endeayoured in the in- 
troduction at the beginning of this vo- | 

lume to give ſome idea of the government of 5 

the Roman Commonwealth, I have been far _— 

from exhauſting that ſubje&, which is of very 

great extent. For the better knowledge of the 

genius and character of that government, I con- 

ceived it neceſſary to inſert a paſſage from Po- 
lybius in this place, which I have already made 

ule of elſewhere &. I ſhall annex to it, firſt, 

ſome brief reflections upon the harangues of 

Livy, and next, for the information of youth, 

2 ſhort ſeries of the principal Epochas, that oc- . 

cur in the hiſtory of the Roman republic, which 

may aſſiſt their memory in retaining it. 3 


* a 


SPOT 
REFLECTIONS OF POLYBIUS. 


Upon the different kinds of government, and in particular 
upon that of the Romans. | 


THE different kinds of government are generally poiyb. I. 6. E b 
reduced to three: in the firſt the King governs, 23 
hich Polybius calls Baoiaiav, Regal government ; in 


In the treatiſe upon the ſtudy of the Belles Lettres. 
— Þx.4 the 


have ſpoke, had its almoſt inevitable inconveniences, 
that Monarchy ſometimes degenerated into arbitrary 


vernment of ſome few. particulars, and the power 


"thoſe three kinds of government in that of Sparta, 


ple; and that a third Order "compoſed of the elders, 


a counterpoiſe to the two former, to keep them con- 
tinually in a kind of equilibrium, and to prevent the 


long as that of Sparta. The inſtitutions of Eger 


| | 
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the ſecond the Great, the Powerful, have the whole 
authority, which is termed Ariftocracy; and laftly in 
the third, called Democracy, the whole power veſts in 


A ” 


Each of theſe governments have another kind which | 
much reſembles it, borders very near upon it, and 


into which it often degenerates, We ſhall mention it 
in the ſequel. . 1 50 
The moſt perfect government would be That which 
ſhould include all the advantages, and obviate all the 
dangers and inconveniences, of the three former. 
Such was that of Sparta. Lycurgus knowing that 
each of 'the three ſorts of government, of which we 


and tyrannical Power, Ariſtocracy into the unjuſt go- 


of the People into a blind, capricious, uncertain Rule; 
that legiſlator, I ſay, thought it neceſſary to include 


and in a manner to blend them into one, that the royal 
authority might be balanced by the power of the Peo- 


and the wiſeſt perſons of the republic, might ſerve as 
one from exalting itſelf too much above the other. 
He was not miſtaken in his views, and no common- 
wealth ever retained its laws, cuſtoms, and liberty, 10 


indeed would not have been proper for a State, that 


intended the making of conqueſts, and the aggran- | 


dizing of its power: whence: we may believe, that 
thoſe were not the ends he propoſed in his plan. That 
wile legiſlator probably did not make the folid happi- 
neſs of a people conſiſt in them. His _ Was, 
that the Spartans, confining themſelves within the 


bounds of their country, without ever entertaining 
thoughts of invading the territories of others, ſhould, 
by their juſtice and moderation ſtill more than by their 


pove i, 
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power, become the maſters; and arbiters of the fate of 
all the other ſtates of Greece; which, in his ſenſe, was 
no leſs glorious than to make conqueſts abroad; They 
fell from their glory only y by departing from theſ&wiſe.. 
views, which, we believe, we may Fd aſeribe to 
their Legiſlator. For when it was neceſſary to find 
proviſions, equip fleets, pay ſeamen, and' furniſh all 
expences for a long war out of their country, their 
iron money was no onger of ule to them. And this 
it was that reduced them, all haughty as they were, 
ſervilely to make their court to tłe King of Perſia's 
Satrapæ, in order to get money current every where 
from them, and to become voluntary ſlaves, till . 
proper time for ſubjecting them totally by force. 

If, ſays Polybius, the glory of a ſtate be made to 
conſiſt in making of conqueſts, aggrandizing its power, 
extending its. dominions, ruling over mamy nations, 
and attracting the eyes of the whole” earth upon it, it 2 
muſt be confeſſed, that no government ever had ſo 
much the advantage, nor was ſo well adapted to the 
attainment of thoſe ends, as that of the Romans. It 
united in itſelf, like that of Sparta, the three kinds of 
government of which we have ſpoke. The Conſuliss 
held the place of Kings : the Senate formed the public 
council: and the People had a great ſhare in the admi- 
niſtration of affairs. There was only this difference 
between them; it was not by a plan and _ con- 
certed from the beginning, but by a kind of caſual 
ſeries of events, that Rome was led on to this form of 
government. Each of the three parts, which com- 
poſed the body of the ſtate, had a diſtinct power. 
The reader will not be diſpleaſed to fee a deſcription 
or them in this place, which may contribute very 
much to the underſtanding” of the Roman Hiſtory. 
N 3 extenſive and circumſtantial "== this 
ead. $5 OL 3 


Power of the Confuls. 


Whilſt the Conſuls reſided at Rome, they had the ; 
adminiſtration of all the public affaics,' All the other \J 
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magiſtrates, except the Tribunes of the People, were 


| fubordinate (1) to them. All that related to the delibe- 
rations of the Senate (2) turned upon them. They in- 
troduced embaſſadors to it; propoſed affairs; and both 
worded its reſolutions, and cauſed them to be reduced 
to writing. It was they, who laid them before the 
People, who for that purpoſe ſummoned the afſem- 
blies, in which the common affairs of the ſtate were 
to. be conſidered, who preſented the Decrees of the 
Senate to them for their, examination, and who, ac- 
cording to the importance of things, after an enquiry, 
which beſides required abundance of: formalities, con- 
cluded according to the Plurality of voices. To them 
was confided the care of cauſing the Decrees of the 
Senate, and the Ordinances of the People paſſed on 
their motion, to be put in execution. They preſided 
at the elections of the magiſtrates of the common- 
wealth. It was for that purpoſe they were ſo often re. 
called from the army, and both of them ſeldom per- 
mitted to be out of Italy at the ſame time. 

As to what concerns war and military expeditions, 
the Conſuls had an almoſt ſovereign power. They had 
the care of levying armies, of aſſigning the number 
of troops which each of the allies were to ſupply, and 
of nominating the officers who [were to ſerve under 
them. When they were in the field, they had power 
to condemn and puniſh without appeal. They diſpoſed 
of the public money at diſcretion, ' and expended what 


ſums they thought proper; the Quæſtor attending them 


every where, and ſupplying them out. of the fund in 


his hands with whatever they demanded. To conſider 


the Roman commonwealth therefore in this part of it, 
one might almoſt believe it to have been governed by a 


royal and monarchical authority. 


(1) There was alſo a kind of ſubordination between the two Con- 
ſuls: for according to the Valerian law, the eldeſt had the precedency ; 
and according to the Julian law, he who had moſt children. 


(2) They preſided in, and had the government of, the Senate in a 
great meaſure ; and aſſembled or difmiſſed it at will, 1 


Power 


_ Power of the Senate. 1 


* 


The Senate diſpoſed almoſt abſolutely of the fi - 
nances and public money. An account was given to 
them of all the revenues and expences of the ſtate; 
and the Queſtors could deliver no ſum, except to the 
Conſuls, without a decree of the Senate. It was the 
ame in reſpect to the expences, which the Cenſors 
vere obliged to be at for keeping up and repairing the 


public buildings. 


The Senate appointed commiſſioners for taking | 


cognizance of and trying all extraordinary crimes com- 
mitted at, Rome and in Italy, that required the atten- 


tion and authority of the public: ſuch as treaſon, con- 


piracy, poiſofiing, and murder. The Cauſes and 
affairs of private perſons or cities that related to the 


ate, were alſo under its peculiar juriſdiction. It was 


the Senate that ſent embaſſies, cauſed war to be de- 


cared againſt the enemies of the Commonwealth, 
granted audience, and gave anſwers to the deputies 


and ambaſſadors of Princes and States. They alſo 


ſent commiſſioners to enquire upon the ſpot into the 


complaints of the Allies, to regulate limits and fron- 
tiers, to eſtabliſh good order in the provinces, and to 
decide differences between Kings and States. Hence a 
ſtranger, who ſhould have come to Rome in the ab- 
ſence of the Conſuls, might have believed the govern- 


ment of the Commonwealth entirely ariſtocratical, that, 


1s to ſay, in the hands of the (1) old and wiſe. 


Power of the People. 


The power of the People was, however, very con- 
iderable. The privilege of rewarding and puniſhing, 


wherein the moſt effential part of 5 conſiſts, 


reſted ſolely in them. They often laid fines upon 
thoſe who had exerciſed ethe higheſt offices; and alone 


had right to paſs ſentence of death upon Roman citi- 


(i) Or of the nobility ; from 4/5@- the beſt, and «px7G-, power; or 
a. from xd dpi#y ,ẽoᷣ , optimorum, five optimatum 
VIcitas, | 15 e ; 


Zens. 


349. 


330 
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zens. In the latter caſe a cuſtom, very laudable ac: 


cording to Polybius, was obſerved at Rome. This Ml 7 
was, to leave the perſon accuſed of a capital crime az Wl |: 
liberty to prevent ſentence from being paſſed upon t 
him, and to retire into ſome neighbouring city, where g 
4 
th 


he paſſed the reſt of his days unmoleſted" in yoluntary 


baniſhment. . The People by their ſuffrages conferred 


all offices and dignities, which in a republic are the t 


moſt illuſtrious rewards of merit and probity. They ot 
alone had right to inſtitute and aboliſh laws: and, of 
which is ſtill more conſiderable, war and peace, alli- it 
ances, treaties, and conventions with foreign States Wl th 
and Princes, were deliberated upon and determined 
by them. Who would not have thought ſuch a go Wl ot 
vernment abſolutely popular and Demefratical ? in 
Mutual dependence of the Conſuls, Senate, and Peopl, 0 
It is this mutual dependence of the different parts * 
of a Commonwealth, that conſtitutes its ſecurity, 2 
ſtrength, and beauty. From this reciprocal neceſſity f 
for each other reſults a ep of harmony between the 1 
different members of a ſtate, and an unanimous ſup- - 
port and concurrence, which, keeping them all ſtricty WM © 
united by the tie of common intereſt, renders the - 
3 body invulnerable and invincible to foreign 5 
force. | 
We have ſaid before, that the Conſul had almoſt lo 
ſovereign power in time of war. He, however, de. . 
pended abſolutely in many things both on the Senate _ 
and People. For on the one fide the neceſſary ſums 5 
for the proviſions, clothes, and pay of the ſoldiers, wer, © 
delivered only by order of the Senate, and the refuſi 5 
of thoſe ſupplies made the general incapable of under. a 
taking any thing, or of carrying on his enterprizes oil . 
far as he might defire. The ſame Senate, at the end ( 


of the year, could either continue him who had been hon 


| : 4 ; : of tl 
Conſul in the command of the army, or appoint hin ji. 
a ſucceſſor, and thereby had it in their power either ti pie 
grant, or deprive him of, the glory of terminating nl — 


wat, 
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Chis var. And laſtly, it depended on the Senate either tq 
eat Wl {ſen or exalt the luſtre of the general's exploits : for 
pon they both decreed (1) the honour of triumphs, and re- 
here Wl gulated the expences that were neceſſary in thoſe au- 
tary guſt and pompous ſolemnities. On the other fide, as 
rred che People decreed wars, confirmed or cancelled trea- 
the WM ties with foreign States and Princes, and at the end 
hey of the campaign made the generals render an account 
nd, of their conduct, it is eaſy to perceive, how attentive 
alli. it was neceſſary for them to be, in order to conciliate 
ates che favour of the People. „„ 
ned As to the Senate, though its power was ſo great in 
go- other reſpects, it was, however, under reſtraint, and 


in ſubjection in many points to that of the People. In 
great affairs, and eſpecially thoſe affecting the livef of 


le, the citizens, the People's authority was - requiſite. 
When any laws were propoſed, even ſuch as tended __ 
; to the diminution of the rights, honours, and preroga— 
Wl tives of the Senate, and the retrenching of the eſtates 


ly i © the Senators by a new diſtribution of the conquered 
b. lands, it was at the People's option either to receive 
„or reject them. But what moſt argued their power, 
was, that if only one of their Tribunes oppoſed the 
: MI '©0lutions and enterprizes.of the Senate, that oppoſi- 
18 tion ſufficed for putting an immediate ſtop to them, 
obo that after it the Senate could proceed no fartner. 
And laſtly, the People on their ſide had alſo great 


* intereſt in obſerving meaſures with the Senators, 
ml »hether in general, or particular. The receivers of 
er axes, cuſtoms, tributes, in a word, of all the duties 

ufa and revenues of the ſtate; N the undertakers, who ſup- 

ro 211d the armies with proviſions, repaired the temples 
and other public buildings, and had the care of the 
end (1) Liv tells us, Lib. 3. c. 43. that when the Senate refuſed the 
een honour of triumph to the Conſuls Valerius and Horatius, upon account 


um of their having acted highly in favour of the People, the Tribune Ici- 
lius propoſed their triumphing to the People, which honour the Peo- 
ple then granted for the firſt time without the authority of the Senate. 
—- Quum ingenti conſenſu patrum negaretur triumphus, L. Icilius 
Tribunus plebis tulit ad populum de triumpho Conſulum. Tum pri - 
a dm, fine auctoritate Senatus, populi juſſu triumphatum eſt. 


highways; 


* 


| vances, and thereby putting it out to advantage. Now 


time for the payment of money or that it were ne- 


ſon, how it was poſſible for a ſtate, agitated by ſo fre- 
quent and violent convulſions, not only to fubſiſt, but 


{) 
y 


NTKODUCTION. 


* ; theſe perſons | formed numerous ſocieties 
who were of the tler of the People, including the 
Roman Knight and ſubſiſted a great number of the 
citizens, ſome błing employed in collecting the reve. 
nues, ſome ſerving as ſecurity for the tax-farmers, and 
others lending their money to make the neceſſary ad. 


the Cenſors diſpoſed of theſe farms to ſuch ſocieties as 
offered themſelves for that purpoſe, and alſo aſſigned 
the different works that were to be done to the Under. 
takers : and the Senate, either by itſelf, or commil. 
ſioners nominated expreſsly, adjudged without appeal 
all diſputes that aroſe concerning theſe matters, whe- 

X the queſtion were ſometimes to cancel agreements 
that were become impracticable, and to grant farther 


ceſſary to reduce the rent of the farms upon account 
of ſome unhappy accident. And, which was ſtillmore 
capable of inſpiring the People with ſubmiſſion and 
reſpect for the decrees. of the Senate, it was out of 
their body that the judges * of all affairs public and 
private of any importancewere. generally choſen. The 
citizens were no leſs obliged to obſerve meaſures and 
keep fair with the Conſuls, upon whom they all de- 
pended, eſpecially in time of war, and when they ſerved n th 
under them in the army. tat « 

It was this mutual dependence and concert. of all 
the orders of the Commonwealth, that rendered the 
government of Rome the moſt perfect that ever was WW" 
in the world. proca 

When we read in the beginnings of the infintad- 
public, and the ſucceeding years, thoſe almoſt con- 
tinual ſeditions, which ſo long divided the Senate and 
People, and that kind of inteſtine war between the 
Conſuls and Tribunes, we are amazed, and with rea- 


The form of trials was changed in proceſs of time. 


Wes 


71.6. 


it the * time to 0 fubje 21 its neighbours, and ſoon 
iter to extend its 7 into if or remote regions. 


d. Wl ood, ſuſpended domeſtic * addi reinſtated union. 


f he love of their country then was in a manner the 
ſoul that put all the parts and members of the State 
ed Wi motion, every one ſtriving, in emulation of each 
other, to acquit himſelf of his functions, and diſcharge 
is duty, whether the queſtion were to form reſolu- 
tons with maturity and wiſdom, or to put them in 


tis good underſtanding and unanimity that rendered 
the conſtant ſucceſs of its enterprizes. 

t was this ſame conſtitution of the Roman govern- 
nent, that ſtill ſupported the Commonwealth, and 
ens, delivered from the fear of foreign enemies, 
Town haughty and inſolent from their victories, ener- 
ted by riches and voluptuouſneſs, and corrupted by 
o commit a thouſand violences and oppreſſions. For 


tat of the People, being always counterbalanced by 


all ech other, when the one attempted to exalt itſelf, the 
he cher immediately united all its forces to pull it down, 
Ind keep it within due bounds. Thus by this reci- 


procal equality, and balance of power and credit, the 
ommonwealth, whilſt it ſubſiſted, retained its liberty 
Ind independence, 


* 


S 
"at 


execution with expedition and vigour. And it was 


te Commonwealth always invincible, and occaſioned 
cauſed it to ſubſiſt for ſome time, even when the an- 


praiſes and flattery, began to abuſe their power, and 


n that ſtate of things, the authority of the Senate, and 
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of Veii into a blockade, reſolved to ma 
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8 E G T. i bocieas 
Reflections upon Liuy s Harangues. 5 : 5 


LIvx, principally on the occaſion of the differen, 
ces between the Senate and People, repeats the 
ſpeeches made on both ſides, which are paſſages of 


conſummate eloquence. Many, who want neither taſt 
nor capacity, are offended at the length of this kind 


of harangues, which occur from time to time in our 


hiſtorian, To judge rightly of them, in my epinio 
it is but juſt to place ourſelves in the country and ages 
in queſtion, to ſet before our eyes their manners and 
cuſtoms, and to call to mind the methods in which 
the public affairs were tranſacted at Rome. I ſhall 
repeat ſome examples of them in this place, which 
will ſet the thing in a clearer ligt. 
The Military Tribunes, having ee the ſiege 

e the troops 

winter there, which had not before been practiſed a 
mongſt the Romans. The Tribunes of the People 
oppoled that innovation. Appius refutes them with 
force, and ſhews that it is for the honour of the Ro 
man People to continue that fiege till the place: 
taken. When the queſtion is to rebuild the city o 
Rome, after its having been burnt by the Gauls, the 
Tribunes of the People, in order to ſpare individuals 


expence and trouble, are for transferring the ſeat ol 


the Commonwealth from Rome to Ven. Camillu 
harangues the People, and ſhews what a misfortunt 
and crime it would be to abandon Rome. The Tr 
bune Canuleius demands, that the law, which pre 
hibited the intermarriages of the Patrician and Plebela 
families, ſhould be annulled, and proves how unjuiy 
that prohibition is in itſelf, and how injurious to the 
People. | 
Theſe are affairs of the laſt importance, which were 
treated in the Aſſemblies of the People, who were tic 


natural Judges of them. To carry the ſuffrages, ! 
| was 


| 
# 


EN/P ROD UCEIION: 
was neceſſary to ſet an affair in all its light, to ſhew its 
advantages and inconveniences, to explain all its con- 
ſequences in a clear and lively manner, to anſwer fuch 
objections as might be made to it, and refute with 
force the reaſons of opponents. This 1s what render- 
ed the talent of ſpeaking ſo neceſſary at Rome, as 
well as Athens, and occaſioned eloquence to be car- 
ried to ſo high a * of perfection in thoſe two re- 

publics. And the ſame reaſon induces the Engliſh to 
cultivate it with ſo much care at this day, becauſe it 
is by That affairs are carried in the two houſes of par- 
lament. 5 . "38.2 

Now can an hiſtorian, who relates what paſſed at 
Rome in the aſſemblies of the Senate and People, diſ- 
penſe with giving ſome idea of the ſpeeches made in 
them, that had ſo great a ſhare in determining events? 
s it not from theſe harangues, that we have our know- 
ledge of what is moſt eſſential in hiſtory, of what is 
in a manner its ſoul, I mean the reaſons and motives 
that determined the paſſing ſuch a law, the making 
ſuch an inſtitution, the undertaking ſuch a war? Does 


reflections in the mouth of ſome illuſtrious Roman 
moſt active in the affair, inſtead of making them in 
his own perſon, which would greatly diminiſh their 
force and authority? | 

To know whether theſe ſpeeches were actually made 
by the perſons to whom they are aſcribed, is not the 
queſtion. It ſuffices, that they contain what they 
ought to have ſaid. . Thoſe Romans, accuſtomed to 
ſpeak in the aſſemblies, had an eloquence ſo much the 
more eſtimable, as it was more natural. 'They ought 
to have reaſoned as we find in their diſcourſes, and no 
doubt they did ſo with much greater extent. The 
harangues of Livy on the three occaſions mentioned 
above, though they are the longeſt in that hiſtorian, 
ſcarce took up half a quarter of an hour to read them, 
and conſequently, are very remote from the length 
of thoſe, which were actually ſpoken in the aſſemblies. 


I be- 


"Bag 


it not argue an hiſtorian's wit and addreſs, to put theſe 6 
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I believe this reflection neceſſary, not only in = WM 


fence of Livy; whoſe, ſpeeches are often imputed to 


him as a fault, but for my own vindication when ! 


Inſert them in my hiſtory, though I often abridge 
„ 


them. ; £4 Th 5 
There is one thing which always leaves the reader 
uncertain, and at a loſs, with reſpect to the harangues 


ſpoke either in the Forum, or the Field of Mars, the 
two places, in which the Aſſemblies of the Roman 


People were uſually held. When two orators, op- 
ponents to each other, ſpoke upon affairs of the high- 
eſt importance, that were to be determined by the 


People, how is it to be conceived, that in places of 


ſo vaſt extent, they could make themſelves heard by 
the whole multitude, and that all the citizens could 
give their votes with entire knowledge of the affair, 
and according to the effect of the orators arguments 
upon them ? . 5 

In order to this, they muſt have had clear, diſtinct, 
and ſtrong voices, and lungs capable of extraordinary 
efforts: it is in theſe terms Cato expreſſes himſelt, 
where he ſpeaks of the harangue, which he pro- 
nounced for the Law Voconia. Cum ego quidem—— 
Legem Voconiam voce magna & bonis lateribus ſuaſiſſem. 
But whatever efforts an orator might make, who ſpoke 
before ſo vaſt - a multitude, and in a large ſquare or 
Forum, it was morally impoſſible for him to be heard 
by the moſt remote in the aſſembly. Wherefore, 
when it came to the People's turn to deliberate, s 
the citizens retired each to their reſpective Tribe or 
Century, the perſons who propoſed the affair to their 
conſideration, undoubtedly repeated in few words the 
principal reaſons advanced on both ſides. Thus the 


People did not give their ſuffrages at a venture, and 


without being informed concerning the affair in queſ- 
tion. Beſides which, independently of the diſcourſes 
of the orators, they had both time and means to in- 
form themſelves of it, becauſe * twenty-ſeven days 


(i) Tribus Nundinis, three market-days. Every ninth day was the 


market-day, when the inhabitants of the country came to Rome. 
I were 


D a 23 a 


3 2 


— 


were always to elapſe between the propoſal of 4 law, | k 
and the voting of the People upon it. It is certain, 

that all the affairs of the Commonwealth were tranſ- 

acted in this manner. , e 


SECT. III. 
Principal Epochas of the Roman hiſtory from the founda- 
tion of Rome to the battle of Altium: 
ONE of the things, which may contribute moſt to 
give order and clearneſs to the ſtudy of hiſtory, is 
to diſtribute the whole body of an hiſtory into certain 
parts and intervals, that preſent at firſt view a kind of 
general plan of it to the mind, ſhew its principal events, 
and make known its ſeries and duration. Theſe di- 
viſions ought not to be multiplied too much; other- 
wiſe they might occaſion confuſion and obſcurity. 
The whole time of the Roman Hiſtory from Ro- 
mulus to Auguſtus, ſeven hundred and twenty-three 
years, may be divided into five parts. 
Tux Figsr takes in the reigns of the ſeven Kings . KG. 
of Rome, and includes 244 years. | vet. 
THE SECOND is from the inſtitution of Conſuls to A. R. 24 
the taking of Rome by the Gauls, and continued Ant. C. 
120 years, from the 245th to the 365th year of Rome. 7. 
t includes the inſtitution of the Conſuls, of the Tri- 
bunes of the People, of the Decemviri, of the Mili- 
tary Tribunes with Conſular authority, and the ſiege 
and taking of Ven. | | 
Tye THIRD is from the taking of Rome to the A. R. 36. 
frſt Punic war; the ſpace of 123 years, from the Ant. C. 
365th to the 488th. It includes the taking of Rome 357. 
by the Gauls, the war with the Samnites, and that 
againſt Pyrrhus. | 7G | 
THE FourTH is from the beginning of the firſt A. R. 488. 
Punic war to the end of the third, and contains 119 _ C. 
years, from the 488th to the 607th. It concludes the © 
irſt and ſecond Punic wars, the wars againſt Philip 
King of Macedonia, Antiochus King of Aſia, Perſeus- 
Vor. I. . the 


{ } 


- 235 8 
5 the laſt King of Macedonia, the People of Numantia Ml 
in Spain, and laſtly, the third Punic war, that ter. 
minated with the taking and ruin of Carthage: about 
Which time Corinth was taken and deſtroyed. 
A. R. 6% Taz Fir is from the ruin of Carthage to the 
Ant. C. change of the Roman Commonwealth into a monar- ] 
145" chy under young Cæſar Octavianus, afterwards fir- 
named Auguſtus, and continues 116 years; from 60+ ; 
to 723. It includes the taking of Numantia : the 
domeſtic troubles excited by the Gracchi : the wars - 
with Jugurtha, the allies, and Mithridates : the civil | 
wars between Marius and Sylla, Cæſar and Pompey, 
and between the Triumviri and the defenders of the F 
A.R.,21& republican government. This laſt war was terminated 
723- by the battle of Actium, and the inſtitution of the ſo- ye 
Ant. C. 31 . | . . . | | : 
& 209, vereign and monarchical authority in the perſon of WI hi 
young Cæſar. th 
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HIS fourth book. contains the ſpace of 
ſixteen years, from the 2goth to the 306th 


year of Rome. The four laſt years include the 


hiſtory of the Decemviri, and the inſtitution of 
the XIT Laws, commonly called the laws of the 


XII Tables. 
8 EC T. L 


Extreme danger of the Conſul Furius amongſt the Aqui, 
Plague at Rome : enemies repulſed. The Tribune Teren- 
tillus propoſes a law for eftabliſhing fixed laws, the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice being till then arbitrary. Diſputes 
are renewed concerning the laws. Cæſo Quintius, a young 


Patrician, who oppoſed the new law, is baniſhed. L. * 


Quintius Cincinnatus, his father, out of regret, retires 
into the country. - 


Aulus PosTUMIUS. | A. R. 290. 


Sp. Furivs. 


FURIUS, who had lately been elected Conſul, on 
his arrival in the country of the Hernici, found 
the ZEqui there ravaging the lands. Without know- 
Ing the number of their troops, he attacked them 
mprudently, and was obliged to retire into his camp 
vith loſs. The enemy beſieged him there the next 
22 day, 


Ant. C. 


462. 
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340 L. ZBUTIUS, P. SERVILIUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. ago. day, and ſhut him up ſo cloſe, that it was not poſſible 


a * for him to ſend off a courier, to carry that news to 
Rome. The Hernici gave advice of it. The alarn Ml © 
was great. The Senate ordered the other Conſul « to 4 
e take care that the Commonwealth ſuffered no da- f 
mage: Videret ne quid detrimenti reſpublica caperti. 0 
This form gave the Conſuls an abſolute power, and Wil 7 
was only uſed upon occaſions of extreme danger. 
= Fhey alſo cauſed all ſhops and tribunals of juſtice 
Y to be ſhut up: which was called Juſtitium indicert. 1 

4 Poſtumius levied troops with the utmoſt expedition, 
| and ſent them immediately to his collegue. In the a 
mean time Furius made a fally upon the enemy, and 5 
put them to flight. His brother, with a detachment WW g. 
of a thouſand men, followed the purſuit with too much WI n 
eagerneſs, and being ſurrounded on all ſides, was kill- ot 
ed fighting valiantly ; and all his (1) troops were cut bs 
to pieces. On the firſt advice of his brother's danger, * 
the Conſul advanced to his aid, and was wounded 4 
himſelf. The enemy, encouraged by this double WW de 
ſucceſs, purſued the Conſul to his camp; and would g. 
perhaps have forced it, if the aid ſent from Rome Wi 40 
7 had not arrived very opportunely. The Aqui were ft 
. defeated more than once. Furius returned victorious ed 
to Rome. But the death of his brother, with the 3 
loſs of a great number of officers and ſoldiers, who co. 
were killed on different occaſions, left no room for ane 

rejoicing. e 
n 291 L. AZBuTivs. (2) 
Ant. C. P. SERVILIVs. 

461. | | , 
The plague, which had already appeared at Rome, WF ve: 
raged anew with greater virulence than ever. The n; 
(1) Some fay they choſe to die fighting rather than ſurrender their bl : 
The time when the Conſuls entered upon office is not certain the 
from Brutus to theſe Conſuls, who Livy tells us, began their adminiſ- not 


tration the firſt of Auguſt. That time varied very much till the year of ſt 
Rome 599, when it was decreed that the Conſuls for the future ſhould nt 
enter upon office the firſt of January, which inſtitution took place to and 
the end of the Commonwealth. LIV. lib. xlvii. 36. 
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number of ſlaves, day-labourers, and of the common A. R. 21. 


people which it ſwept away is inconceivable. At firſt 
the dead bodies were carried away in carts : but the 
number of them became ſo prodigious, that they were 
obliged to throw thoſe of the meaner ſort into the 
Tiber. Amongſt the perſons who died of this diſ- 
temper, were included the fourth part of the Senate 
of which number were both the Conſuls, and more 
than half the Tribunes. | 

When the news of this diſaſter ſpread into the 


neighbouring countries, the Æqui and Volſci be- 


leved the occaſion very favourable for ruining the 


Ant. C. 
462. 


Roman power, and entered into a league which they 


tatified by oath. After having ravaged the territories 


of the allies of the Roman people, they approached 


very near the city. The conſternation there was in- 
expreſſible. Rome ſaw itfelf without either chiefs 


or forces. The tutelary Gods of Rome, ſays Livy, 


defended it: that is to ſay, Divine Providence pre- 
ſerved it from ſo great a danger. The enemy, un- 


doubtedly through fear of the contagious air, that de- 


ſtroyed univerſally in the city and country, and attract- 
ed by the hopes of conſiderable ſpoils, directed their 
march towards Tuſculum, which was an opulent 
country. Thus the tranquillity of Rome was reſtored, 


and the diſtemper ceaſed by degrees. 


L. LucrRETius TRICIPITINUS. Aka 


T. VEeTURIUs GEMINUS. 


A ſpeedy vengeance was taken of the enemy. They 
vere attacked and entirely defeated in ſeveral actions, 
n which they loſt the greateſt part of their troops. 

Peace without doors made way for domeſtic trou- 
dles. The ſubje& of them was new, and regarded 
the laws, and the rights of the People. Rome had 
not yet any eſtabliſhed form of adminiftring juſtice. 
In the earlieſt times the Kings diſpenſed it in perſon, 
and their judgments had the force of law. From the 
al authority's being transferred to the Conſuls, with 
he other functions of the ſovereignty, that of render- 
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TRICIPITINUS; GEMINUS, Confuls.. 


A. R. ag. ing juſtice veſted in them, and, as the Kings had « 
abe done, they adjudged cauſes almoſt arbitrarily. The . 


Patricians, who alone were magiſtrates, and poſleſſed | 


| took to eſtabliſh a fixed form for adminiſtring juſtice, | 


but that in effect it had ſomething ſtill more odious in 
it. That inſtead of one maſter they had two, who 


laws were few in number, and known only to the 


all the ſcience, civil and religious, at that time in 
Rome. | ono oo TE 
C. Terentillus Arſa, Tribune of the People, under. 


* 


and to limit judgments by laws known to all. He 
choſe his time when the Conſuls were abſent. * He 
had prepared the People for his purpoſe by continual 
invectives againſt the haughtineſs of the Patricians, 
and eſpecially againſt the Conſular ere carried, 
according to him, to a moſt ſhameful exceſs, and be- 
come inſupportable to a free city. He urged, that it 
differed from the deſpotic power of Kings only in name, 


arrogated to themſelves a power without either re- 
ſtraint or bounds; and who being independant, and 


without controul, themſelves, made the whole terror WW mi 
and ſeverity of the laws fall upon the People: That bu 
to put a ſtop to ſuch licence, he ſhould demand that kg 
five-commiſſioners might be appointed to prepare laws pie 


for regulating the Conſular authority : That, in con- 
ſequence, the Conſuls would have no other right over 
the People, than the People themſelyes ſhould think 


proper to give them; it not being juſt, that the Peo- up 


le ſhould have no other law, but the paſſion and ca- was 
price of the Conſuls.“ „ < Sey 
This new plan of laws terrified the Senators, and WI bel 
made them fear, that the Tribune would take the 


advantage of the abſence of the Conſuls, for im- 

poſing this new yoke upon them. Q. Fabius, with. the 
cout loſs of time, aſſembled the Senate as governor of i um; 

the city: for his office gave him that right in the ab- ¶ Uu 


ſence of the Conſuls. He gave a looſe to his indigna- 
tion againſt the Tribune's raſh and ſeditious enter- 


prize, which tended to nothing leſs than ferne 


TRICIPITINUS, GEMINUS, Confuls. 
the whole form and order of the preſent government. * 2 
465 . 


« And beſides, ſaid he, what time has he choſen for 


« attacking the Commonwealth ? Why, when it is 
« without either chiefs or defence. If the year before, 
in the midſt of the Plague and the war, the Gods 
« in their anger had given Rome ſuch a Tribune, the 
« ſtate had been ruined entirely. The two Conſuls 
«being dead, and the city afflicted with diſeaſe and 
in general confuſion, he would have propoſed the 
« abolition of the Conſulſhip, and have put himſelf at 
the head of the Aqui and Volſci to attack the city. 
« With what pretext could he cover ſo pernicious a 
« deſign ? If the Conſuls oppreſſed any citizen, and 
« abuſed their authority, were they not to be cited 
before the People, and obliged to have the Ple- 
« beians themſelves for their judges, of which body 
the complainant was one? That to act as Teren-- 


« tillus did, was not to render the Conſular authority, 


but the Tribunitian power, odious, and wilfully to 


« diſturb the peace and union re-eſtabliſhed between” 


« the two orders.” Fabius afterwards aſſuming a 
milder behaviour, addreſſed himſelf to the other Tri- 
bunes, and defired them to intercede with their col- 
kgue, to wait the return of the Conſuls. They com- 
pled, and the affair was ſuſpended. | 
The Conſuls were immediately ſent for. Lucretius 
returned laden with ſpoils and glory. A triumph was 


\ decreed him unanimouſly : but as he was more intent 
upon the public intereſts than his own, his ſole care 


was to pacify the People, and put an end to diviſion. 
Several aſſemblies both of the Senate and people were 
held. The Tribune at length gave way to the Con- 
lus authority, and deſiſted from his propoſal. Lu- 
cretius then received the honour, of which he ſeetned 
the more worthy from his own delay of it. He tri- 
umphed with his army over the Volſci. The leſs 
triumph, called Ovatio, which has been explained 
elewnere, was granted to the other Conſul. 
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Terrible prodigies were ſeen the beginning of this 
year: the heavens all on fire, great earthquakes, and 


a cqw that ſpoke. A dreadful ſhower fell, not of hail 


or ſnow, but of bits of fleſh. Birds of all kinds de- 
voured ooh of it; and what remained in the city and 
country lay a long time without changing colour, cor- 
rupting, or occaſioning a bad ſmell. The books of 
the Sibyls which were conſulted, declared, that the 
city was threatened with an irruption of ſtrange ene- 
mies, who would reduce it to the brink of deſtruction; 
and that it was neceſſary above all things that ſeditions 
ſhould ceaſe. The Tribunes did not fail to ſay that 


the laſt article was added expreſsly to prevent the pro- 
mulgation of the Law for eſtaþliſhing known Laws; 


and were not in the wrong. 

_ Livy in his hiſtory often relates this kind of prodi- 
gies; which has given occaſion to accuſe him of a 
ſtupid and ſuperſtitious credulity. But he was far 
from believing what he ſaid of them, as he declares in 
ſeveral places. At Rome, or in the neighbour- 
« hood, ſays that hiſtorian, many prodigies happened 
* this winter, or (which is uſual when once ſuper— 
« ſtition has taken hold of a people) many were re- 
<« ported, and believed by credulity.” Beſides which, 
as he found thoſe prodigies related in the annals of the 


' Pontiffs, and the decrees of the Senate, that ordained 


the expiation of them, the fidelity of hiſtory did not 
permit him to ſuppreſs them. + I made a kind of 


* ſcruple of conſcience, ſays he again, to conſider 


things as unworthy of a place in my Annals, which 
5 perſons of conſummate prudence had deemed wor- 
e thy of bei tated b 7 ifices.” E 
thy of being explated by public ſacrifices.” Every 
Rome, aut circa urbem, multa ea hieme prodigia facta, aut 
(quod evenire ſolet motis ſemel in religionem animis) multa nunciata, 
& temerè credita ſunt. Liv. I. 21. c. 2. LR 
f Quzdam religio eſt, quæ illi prudentifſimi viri publicè ſuſcipienda 
cenſuerint, ea pro indignis habere quæ in meos annales referam. Lib. 
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ligion of the antients : but I heve nobody will tak e 
offence at my not being too ſcrupulous in relating 
them. | 5. 


bl 


The domeſtic troubles began again concerning the 


new law, which all the Tribunes in concert fupported 
with vigour. The ſubſtance of it was to this effect: 


« That the People in the Comitia duly aſſembled, 


ſhould chuſe Decemviri, (that is to ſay, ten commiſ- 
ſioners) venerable for their age and wiſdom: that thoſe 


magiſtrates ſhould prepare a body of Laws, to ſerve 


as fixed rules in all affairs public and private: that 


they ſhould report them to the People, and afterwards 


that they ſhould be fixed up in the Forum, in order 
that every one might have cognizance of them ; and 


4 


that the magiſtrates ſhould be ordered to conform to 


them in all differences and diſputes whatſoever from 
thenceforth.” | „ | 
The Conſuls and Patricians proteſted, that th 
would never permit laws to be propoſed, in which 
the Senate had no part. They remonſtrated, that laws 


were conventions, into which a whole ſtate, and not 
a part of it only, ought to enter. Never had diſputes 


been more warm. Both ſides ſeemed to prepare in a 
manner for a battle, that was to determine the pub- 
lic liberty. 1 | 
Amongſt the Patrician Youth, Cæſo Quintius, th 
fon of L. Quintius Cincinnatus, had at that time moſt 


credit and the greateſt number of Partiſans. His birth - 


and great fortune gave him the preference to any per- 
fon of his age. Beſides which, his perſon was advan- 
tageous, his valour and capacity in war unequalled, 
and he had an happy genius for ſpeaking. This young 
Senator *, ſurrounded by a great body of the Patri- 
cians, was conſpicuous amongſt the reſt, and as if all 
Conſular and Dictatorial power were included in his 


Hic cum in medio Patrum agmine conſtitiſſet, eminens inter alios, 
velut omnes diftaturas conſulatuſque gerens in voce ac viribus ſuis, 
anus impetus tribunitios popularetque procellas ſuſtinebat. Liv. I. 3. 
C. 11. i 
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A. R. 293. ſingle voice and force, he ſuſtained alone all the ſtorms 
* of the Tribunitian fury and the People's violence. 


He inceſſantly inveighed againſt the Plebeians, with- 
out ſparing either the harſheſt terms, or the moſt out. 
rageous treatment. LEY 1 N 
The Tribunes, exaſperated to the higheſt degree, 
vowed his deſtruction. Virginius, one of them, cited 
him before the People. That citation, far from abat- 
ing his courage, only enflamed it. He till perſiſted 
in oppoſing the law with more ardour than before; 
redoubled his inſults and reproaches of the Plebeians, 
and attacked the Tribunes without any reſerve, as 
having then a juſt cauſe for making war upon them. 
They were not ſorry for that, as they ſaw he only en- 
raged the People the more againſt him, and ſupplied 


them with new matter of grievance. When the day. 


for his appearance arrived, and Cæſo ſaw the danger 
at a nearer view, he grew extremely more humble, 
and aſſuming the air and tone of a (i) ſuppliant, ſub- 
miſſively implored the People's clemency. All the 
moſt illuſtrious Senators intereſted themſelves warmly 
in his behalf, and gave an authentic teſtimony of his 
diftinguiſhed merit. Lueretius eſpecially, who had 
been Conſul the year before, all glorious from his late 
triumph, divided the honour of it with him, extol- 
ling the valour which he had ſhewn in the battle, and 
repeating, as an eye-witneſs, the acts of bravery by 
which Cæſo had ſignalized himſelf. He exhorted the 
People not to ſuffer a young Patrician of ſuch excel- 
tent qualities to be loſt amongſt ſtrangers, who could 
not but be of the greateſt advantage to any city that 
ſhould receive him. He added, „That the impetuo- 
ſity of his genius which gave offence would continu- 
ally abate with time; and that what he now wanted, 
that is to ſay, coolneſs of temper and prudence, would 
every day improve and gain ground in him. That 
(1) This is Livy's account of Cæſo's behaviour on this occaſion, 
which Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis contradicts. The latter ſays, that 
when Cæſo was called upon to plead, he refuſed to own the juriſdiction 


of the Aſſembly, and offered to ſubmit to the judgment of the Con- 
ſuls, whom he affirmed to be his legal judges, hi 
15 
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his faults ſubſiding, and his good qualities perpetually A-R. 223. 
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advancing towards maturity, they might well ſuffer ſo 4. 


great a man to thrive and grow old in his country.” 
Quintius his father, ſirnamed Cincinnatus, did not 
touch upon his ſon's praiſes, to avoid irritating envy, 
« but endeayouring to mollify the People, and incline 
them to lenity 1 his earneſt intreaties and tears, he 
conjured them, i 
in word or deed, and his life and conduct had been hi- 
therto irreproachable, that they would grant him their 
grace for a ſon worthy of compaſſion, and pardon 
ſomething to his years and imprudence.? 

The People, moved at the ſight and tears of that 
venerable old man, ſeemed diſpoſed to favour Cæſo; 
when the Tribune, who perceived it, immediately pro- 


duced a witneſs he had ſuborned : this was Volſcius, 


who had been Tribune of the People ſome years be- 
fore. He depoſed againſt the accuſed, that himſelf 
and his brother, returning from ſupper at a friend's 
houſe, had been attacked by Cæſo, in company with 


| ſome other young perſons as wicked as himſelf. That 


his brother was killed upon the ſpot, and that himſelf 
had been left for dead, and had not recovered his health 
without great difficulty. This account entirely changed 
the diſpoſition of the People, who were very near paſ- 
ling ſentence of death upon the pretended criminal di- 


| rectly. The Conſuls put a ſtop to that extravagance 
and fury, by repreſenting *, that an accuſed perſon, 


O © 
who was not condemned, and who had not had time to 


make his defence, could not be legally treated in that 
manner. The ſentence was deferred till another day, 
and at the father's requeſt the ſon was ſuffered to de- 
part (1), giving ſecurity. The next day the Tribunes 
aſſembled the People in the Forum, where Cæſo not 
appearing, he was condemned for default; and his ſe- 
curity, who were ten in number, were compelled to 


Cui rei capitalis dies dicta fit, & de quo futurum propediem judi- . 
cum, eum indemnatum non debere violari. LIV. I. 3. c. 13. 


(1) Livy tells us this was the firſt bail or ſecurity given to the pub- 


R 


ic. Lib. 1 13. 


he had never injured any one either 
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pay the money agreed ow Thus this young Patri- 


cian, by the intrigues of the Tribunes and the arti. 
fice of Volſcius, who gave falſe evidence, as we ſhall 


| ſee in the ſequel, retired to Etruria into baniſhment. 


Cæſo's father was obliged to ſell the greateſt part of 
his eſtate to make good the money: paid 9 the ſecu- 
rity, and retired to a village on the other ſide of the 
Tiber, where he had a poor cottage and a ſmall field, 
the ſole remains that eſcaped this wreck of his fortune. 
He ſupported himſelf there by the labour of his hands, 
with a {mall number of ſlaves, who aſſiſted him in cul- 
tivating his piece of land, and led an obſcure and la- 
borious life, his affliction and 78 preventing him 
from going to Rome, viſiting his friends, and iſting 
at the celebration of feſtivals. The Tribunes, how- 
ever, were not the better for having got rid of Cæſo. 


The young Patricians became only the more haughty 


on that account; but they acted in a different man- 
ner, and with a wiſe addreſs. After the baniſhment 
of Cæſo, when the Tribunes began to propoſe the law; 
and, to remove thoſe who oppoſed the paſling of it, 
were for uſing ſome violence, the young Patrician, 
who brought a great body of their clients along with 
them, repulſed the Tribunes with vigour, but in a 
body, and without any one's . himſelf in 


a peculiar manner from the reſt : ſo that the People 


complained, that inſtead of one Cæſo, they had now 
a thouſand upon their hands. On the other days, no- 
thing was kinder and more moderate than the ſame 
young nobility. They faluted the Tribunes reſpect- 
fully, entered into converſation with them, did them 
all manner of ſervices, and even invited them to their 
houſes. Nothing inſolent, nothing violent, was ſeen, 
except when the law was propoſed : in other reſpects 
their behaviour was entirely agreeable and popular. 
The Tribunes in conſequence were not able to propoſe 
their law, during that whole Conſulſhip ; but were re- 
elected by the People for the following year. 
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The Tribunes fpread a falſe report of 2 confoiracy formed 
by the Patricians. The Sabine Herdonins ſeizes the Ca- 


OY 


pitol in the night : be is defeated and killed. Quintius 


Cincinnatus, Cæſo's father, is taken from the plow, and 


made Conſul. He appeaſes a tumult. He refuſes to be 


continued in office. New troubles. L. Minutius being 
beſieged in his camp by the Aiqui, Q. Cincinnatus is 
created Didtator. He delivers the Conſul, defeats the 


enemy, triumphs, and abdicates the Diftatorſhip at the 


expiration of fixteen days. Ten Tribnnes of the People 
are created inſtead of five. Part of mount Aventine is 
given to the People, 10 build upon. The Tribunes propoſe 
the Agrarian Law again, The Senate's reaſons for op- 
poſing it ſo firongly. a 


C. CLavopivs. ä | 4 ; 
| i Ant. C. To 


P. VALERIUS. 


25 HE Tribunes not obſerving the ſame ardour for 
their intereſts in the moſt conſiderable part of the 


People, whom the Patricians had conciliated by their 


good offices and other demonſtrations of. benevolence, 
ſet new engines at work in order to render them ſuſ- 
pected. Every means, however improbable in itſelf, 
ſeemed good, ſo much had their paſſion blinded them. 
They ſpread a report in the city, and had the con- 
fidence to carry the news to the Senate itſelf, of a ter- 
rible conſpiracy, of which they had received certain 
advice from different parts by ſeveral. letters. Theſe 
they had counterfeited themſelves. Cæſo, ſaid they, 
is at the head of it, and now actually in Rome. The 


458. 


deſign was to kill the Tribunes, and to put the Ple- 
beians to the ſword. The antient Senators had given 


the Patrician youth commiſſion to extirpate the power 
of the Tribunes, and to re- inſtate the government 
upon the ſame foot as it was before the retreat to the 
Sacred Mountain,” The Conſul Claudius, who _ 
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| A.R. 294. knew the Tribunes, and of what they were capable; 


maintained that this, pretended. conſpiracy was a meer 
fable, contrived to alarm weak minds; and proved it 
clearly, even from the circumſtances of the account 
they had given of it. He ſaid as much in the aſſem- 
bly of the People. The. moſt diſcerning of the Ple- 
beians eaſily perceived that there was nothing more 
in it, than a deſign to intimidate them by groundleſs 
fears. But ſome gave into theſe falſe reports, and 
believed them true. That was enough for the Tri. 


bunes. It generally ſuffices to theſe ſowers of falſhoods j 
and calumnies, that they make impreſſion upon the 


minds of ſome : that is, gain enough for them. 

The Tribunes perhaps had ſome confuſed notion of 
a conſpiracy, that actually broke out ſoon after, and 
their hatred had determined ſuſpicions and apprehen- 
fions againſt the Patricians, which they ought to have 
levelled at an enemy without doors. This was Her. 
donius, a very rich and powerful. Sabine, and till 
more bold and ambitious, whom the diviſions that pre- 
vailed at Rome had given hopes of making himſelf 
maſter of it. With a body of exiles and ſlaves, to 
above the number of four thouſand-five hundred, he 
ſeized the Capitol in the night. He flattered himſelf 
that he could make the ſlaves take arms, bring over 
the exiles to join him, and even engage the meaner 
citizens to declare in his favour, by amuſing them 
with the hopes of making them arbiters of the laws 
of the government. His deſign was, after having ſur- 
priſed Rome, either to have made himſelf the Sove- 
reign of it; or, in caſe he could not ſupport himſelf 
in the uſurpation with his own forces, to have deli- 
vered up the city to the Sabines. As ſoon as he had 
taken the citadel, he began by putting all within it to 
the ſword, that would not enter into the conſpiracy, 
and take arms with him. The few who eſcaped ran to 
the Forum, and ſpread the alarm. To arms, to 
« arms, the enemy are in the city,” was the univerſal 
cry. The Conſuls, uncertain whether the danger were 


within or without the walls, were equally afraid either 
2 to 
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to arm the People, or to leave them unarmed. They A. R. 


contented themſelves with poſting guards in the places - 


where they were moſt neceſſary, and paſſed the re- 


mainder of the night in great perplexity, not know- 


ing either what enemy, or what number, they had 
to oppoſe. This the day-light ſhewed them. Her- 
donius cauſed billets to be thrown into the city from 
the Capitol, by which he invited the ſlaves to join 
him upon promiſe of their liberty. He declared 
that he had taken upon him the defence of the miſer- 
able, in order to reinſtate exiles unjuſtly baniſhed in 
their country, and deliver ſlaves from the cruel yoke 
of ſervitude. That he had rather the Roman People 
hould execute thoſe views themſelves. That, if he 
{aw no hopes on that ſide, he ſhould have recourſe to 
the Aqui and Volſci, and ſhould ſet all the neigh- 
bouring ſtates in motion, in order to effect his de- 
f n. 7 1 | - 
"The Senate and Conſuls began now to diſcern the 
matter aright. But beſides what they knew for cer- 
tain, they apprehended, that the Veientes and Sabines 
might have entered into this plot, and, whilſt they 
had ſo many of the enemy already in the city, that 
they might ſoon ſee the Sabine and Etrurian legions 
arrive, followed by thoſe of the Æqui and Volſci, the 
eternal enemies of Rome, not to ravage the country 
as formerly, but to poſſeſs themſelves of a city already 


half taken. Amongſt ſo many cauſes of dread, their 


principal fear was in reſpect to the ſlaves, in whom 


they did not dare either to confide, not being aſſured 


of their fidelity, nor expreſs diſtruſt, for fear of mak- 
ing them enemies. | 

One thing conſoled them, which was, that they did 
not think there was any thing to apprehend from the 
People or the Tribunes. They conſidered the do- 
meſtic diſſenſions as evils which generally broke out 
in times of peace and tranquillity, and for which the 
preſent general trouble of the city did not ſeem to 
leave any room. However, thoſe diviſions were very 
near ruining it on. this occaſion. The fury of the 


Tri- 
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3532 C. CLAUDIUS, P. VALERIUS, Confuls, 
AR. 24. Tribunes, or rather their phrenzy, roſe ſo high, as to « « 
"Ame, © make them deſirous to perſuade the P — Be all. 
this tumult was only a ſtratagem of the Patricians to MW t 
make a diverſion, and to prevent them from thinking t 
of the Law; that it was their clients and friends who « f 
had ſeized the Capitol; and that as ſoon as they ſnould Ml « ; 
ſee their deſign miſcarry by the publication of the Law, Nr 
they would retire with as much tranquillity as they Wil « ; 
came. Accordingly they aſſembled the People for Ml « ( 
that purpoſe, and prevented them from taking arms. Ml « - 
% The Conſuls on their {fide ſummoned the Senate to. WM / 
„ gether, and being informed that the People laid down le. 
their arms, and quitted their poſts, they were ſeized ill « - 
with terror and amazement, and could ſcarce believe mie 
ſuch a madneſs poſſible. Valerius, leaving his col- WM Th 
legue in the Senate, flew to the aſſembly of the Peo- arm 
ple. © What is the meaning of this!“ cried he to Wl ind 
the Tribunes ! © Are you for ſubverting the common- 102 
« wealth under the conduct and auſpices of Herdo- WI thc 
<«< nius? Has he then ſucceeded in corrupting you, ber- 
4 who could make no impreſſion upon your ſlaves? Wl the 
How] whilſt the enemy are over our heads, do you Wl ny 
& make the citizens lay down their arms, and do you BM 1.1 
* think of making Laws?“ Then addreſſing himſelf I Caf 
to the multitude, he continued to this effect. Ro- \ 
« mans, if you are neither moved by the danger of Wl cor: 
« the city nor your own misfortunes, at leaſt reſpect Wl Peo 
tc the Gods of your country, who are in the hands of Ml cou 
ee the enemy. The moſt high Jupiter, Queen Juno, WE im; 
Minerva, and all the Gods and Goddeſſes, are ac- Bl the; 
e tually beſieged. Slaves have pitched their camp in I that 
e your temples. Does the manner in which we act, WM Pen 
« argue a People in their ſenſes * Whilſt the enemy Wl ciar 
e are not only within our walls, but have made them- WW hou 
« ſelves maſters of the citadel, we hold aſſemblies WI v 
with indifference, and deliberate with unconcern, ¶ app 
&« as in times of peace and leiſure! Ought we not ra-: the 
c ther, as many inhabitants as there are of us, Sena; Sab 
& tors, Plebeians, Conſuls, Tribunes, to take arms, ¶ atta 
ce to run to the Capitol, and deliver the auguſt . 
2 | | 6 0 \ 
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« of the moſt high Jupiter ? O thou, whom we ac- A;R-a9 =} 


« knowledge for our father, divine Romulus, inſpire 
thy deſcendants with the ſame courage, with which 


thou didſt formerly recover this citadel from the 


« ſame Sabines, when they had made themſelves maſ- 
« ters of it by the means of money. Cauſe thy Ro- 
« mans to tread now in the well-known ſteps of thy ſelf 
« and thy victorious army. For me, I am ready, as 


« Conſul, to be the foremoſt in following you, as far 


« as it is in the power of a mortal to follow a God.” 
After having ſpoke thus, with a tone of authority, 
he commanded the citizens to take arms, and declared, 
That he would treat all who ſhould oppoſe it, as ene- 
mies to the State, without regard to the Sacred Laws. 


That the Tribunes who forbade the citizens to take 


arms, would arm them againſt the Conſul Valerius: 
and that he ſhould not fear to act in the ſame manner 
zainſt the Tribunes, as his father had done againſt 
the Kings.” Every thing ſeemed upon the pou of 


terminating in the utmoſt violence, and of exhibiting; _ 


the ſedition of the Romans as a ſpectacle to the ene- 
my. However, the Tribunes could neither paſs the 
Law, nor the Conſul make the troops march to the 
Capitol; and night ſuſpended the diſpute. - 

When the Tribunes, who blew up the ſpirit of diſ- 
cord, were retired, the Senators mingled with the 
People, and each on their fide, in circles, held dif- 
courſes ſuitable to the preſent conjuncture. They 


implored the citizens to conſider the danger to which 


they expoſed the commonwealth, and to remember 
that the diſpute was no longer between the Senate and 
People, but that alike, Plebeians as well as Patri- 
clans, citadel, temples, the Gods of the public, their 
houſhold Gods, were all abandoned to the enemy.“ 
Whilſt theſe meaſures were taken in the Forum for 
appeaſing the ſedition, the Conſuls poſted troops at 
the gates of the city, and at other places, againſt the 
Sabines and Veientes, in caſe they ſhould come to 
attack Rome. | | 


The 
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- Citadel, and of the confuſion that prevailed in the 
city. L. Mamilius, at that time Dictator of Tuſcu- 
lum, immediately aſſembled the Senate, and repre. 
ſented, © That they ought not to ſtay till Rome ſent 
to demand aid ; that the Gods could never give them 
a more happy occaſion for diſtinguiſhing their zeal and 
attachment to ſo powerful a neighbouring city.” The 
troops were immediately levied, and ſet out for Rome, 
near which they arrived at day-break the next morn- 
ing. They were at firſt taken for enemies; but the 
Romans ſoon diſcoyered their error. They were re. 
ceived with joy, and marched in order of battle to the 
Forum, where Valerius, who had left his collegue to 
command at the gates, drew up his troops alſo. For 
the citizens were not able to reſiſt his warm exhorta. 
tions and promiſes. He had aſſured them, “ That 
after the Capitol was recovered, and the tranquillity 
of the city reſtored, if they would hear what he had 
to ſay, and ſuffer him to inform them of the artful, 
ſelf-intereſted. views, which the Tribunes concealed 
under the Law in queſtion, that he would not oppoſe 
their aſſembly. That the remembrance of his family, 

Publicola..and the ſirname which he bore, were a kind of hereditary 

engagement to him to ſupport the-intereſts of the Peo- 

ple, and that he ſhould not depart from it.“ 
Accordingly they followed him, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of the Tribunes, and advanced to the 
declivity of the Capitoline mountain, in conjunction 
with the troops of Tuſculum. A noble emulation of 
being the firſt to force the enemy, animated the Ro- 
mans and allies. Their leaders encouraged them on 
both ſides. The beſieged, who relied ſolely upon the 
advantageous fituation of their ground, began to trem- 
ble and be in diſorder. They were puſhed with vigour, 
and driven back and purſued as far as the porch of the 

Capitol, when Valerius, who fought at the head of his 

troops, was unfortunately killed. Volumnius, a pet 


ſon of Conſular dignity, who ſaw him fall, _ 
Sore h | | body 
8 


ceived the ſad news of the taking of the Capitol and. 
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body to be covered, and took his place. The ardour A. R. 294. 
and fury with which the ſoldiers. fought, occaſioned * Gs 
their not perceiving ſo fad an event. They were vic 
torious, before they knew they fought without a gene- 

ral. The temple was polluted with the blood of a 
great number of exiles; and many were made priſon- 

ers. The Capitol was recovered in this manner, after 

an obſtinate defence of three avs... 

The priſoners, freemen and ſlaves, were puniſhed, 

each according to his condition, the former by the loſs 

of their heads, the latter by the croſs. Great thanks 

were returned the Tuſculans, who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves no leſs by their valour in fight, than their 
affection in flying of themſelves to the aid of their 

allies. Preparations were made for purifying the Ca- 

itol with the uſual ceremonies. The People, to do 
Ld to the Conſul's memory, and render his fune- 

ral the more magnificent, contributed each a certain 

ſum. 

This affair was no ſooner happily terminated, than pionyf 
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the Tribunes renewed their meaſures, and called upon I. 10. p. 643 I 


Claudius to perform the promiſe, which Valerius had 77-04% 


made to the People concerning the Law. The Conſul c. 39, 21. 


amuſed them at firſt, and protracted the affair, under 


pretext of the ſacrifices of expiation and thankſgiving, 
which required all his attention, and of the ſhews and 
games, which he exhibited to the People. When all 
theſe ceremonies were over, and he could no longer 


clude their inſtances and importunity, he declared that 


it was neceſſary above all things to ſubſtitute a Conſul 
in the room of Valerius. Having, by this artifice, 


evaded their purſuit, he appointed a day for the elec- 


tion of his collegue. 
In the mean time, the principal Senators deliberated 


in ſecret upon the perſon it was neceſſary to chuſe, 
and came to a reſolution. On the day of the election, 


the whole firſt Claſs, compoſed of the principal and 


richeſt of the citizens, who formed eighteen Centuries 
of cavalry and fourſcore of infantry, elected L. Quin- 


tius Cincinnatus Conſul, father of Cæſo Quintius, 
A1 1 - whoſe 


1. 3. 
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A. R. 294. whoſe trial and baniſhment we have ſeen above. The 
5 other Claſſes were not ſo much as called upon to give 


their ſuffrages, becauſe, as we have Aa ob- 
ſerved, the firſt alone, when unanimous, were 5 ma- 
jority. 

This choice gave the People inexpreſſible concern: 


for they were about to have a Conful jultly exaſperated | 


againſt them, who was beſides powerful by the fayour 
of the Senate, by his perſonal merit, and by three 
ſons, of which not one was inferior to Cæſo in great- 
neſs of mind, and took place of him in point of a 


prudence and moderation, that made them maſters of 


themſelves in the warmeſt diſputes, and left them at 
liberty to take all the meaſures, and uſe all the cool 
addreſs neceſſary to the ſucceſs of affairs. 


As ſoon as Quintius was choſen, the Senate diſ- 
patched deputies to invite him to take poſſeſſion of his 


Office. He was at that time at work in his field. He 


was holding the plow himſelf, covered only from his | 
reins to his knees, with a cap on his head. When he | 
ſaw the deputies of the Senate, he ſtopped his oxen, 
much ſurprized at the croud of people, and not know- 


ing what they wanted. One of the number advanced, 
and gave him notice to dreſs himſelf in a more con- 
venient garb; upon which he went into his cottage, 


pu on his cloaths, and came to thoſe who waited for 


im. He was immediately ſaluted Conſul. The pur- 

le robe was put on him, the Lictors with their axes 

laced themſelves before him to execute his orders, 
and he was deſired to repair to Rome. That fight; 
gave him concern and affliction ; he was filent for ſome 
time, and ſhed tears. When he ſpoke, he only faid; 
« My field then will not be ſown this year.” He then 
took leave of his wife, and having given her charge 
of the houſhold affairs, ſet out for Rome. 

Happy times ! admirable ſimplicity ! Poverty was 
not univerſally practiſed, but it was eſteemed and ho- 
noured, and not conſidered as a diſqualification for 
the hicheſt dignities of the ſtate. The conduct of 


Quintius during his Conſulſhip, will ſoon ſhew us what 
@ no- 


* 


my of 
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noble nature, hat conſtancy; and what. greatneſs of 
par nnen a poor wretched cottage. 

Quintius having entered upon office, informed him- 
ſelf of all that had paſſed in the invaſion of Herde- 
nius. Taking occaſion from thence ta call an aſſem- 
bly of the People, he aſcended the tribunal of ha- 
rangues, and in his diſcourſe, applied himſelf no lefs 
to rouze the Senate from their indolence and languor, 


than to reprove the licence and diſorders of the Peaple. 


He repraached the Senators, “ That it was through 
their continual facility in giving way to the pretenſions 
of the Tribunes, that they had encouraged and ſuſ- 
tained the jnſolence and rebellion of the People. That 
the city had no longer either rule, diſcipline, or ſub- 
ordination. That all virtue, conſtancy, 3 every 
other noble quality, that renders youth eftimable as 
well in peace as war, might be ſaid to have been ba- 


niſhed from Rome with his ſon Caſo. That men, 


whoſe whole merit conſiſted in making ſeditious 
ſpeeches, and ſowing diſcord between the two Orders 


of the State, prevailed by their intrigues to be conti- 


nued two or three years in the office of Tribunes, and 
to act in it with tyrannical licence.“ What then,” 
cried he with juſt indignation, <« has. this Aulus Vir- 
„ ginius, becauſe he was not in the Capitol, deſerved 
« puniſhment leſs than Appius Herdonius ? I affirm, 
* that to judge rightly of him, he has deſerved it 
% more. Herdonius at leaſt, in making himſelf our 
* enemy, did in ſome ſort put our arms into our 
hands; but the Tribune, in impudently maintain- 
ing that there was neither war nor enemy, took your 
arms out of your hands, and gave you up defence- 
“ leſs to your ſlaves and the exiles. And for you 
<« (ſuffer me to ſay it without offence either to Claudius 


* my collegue here preſent, or to the memory of Va- 


« lerius) you made your enſigns advance againſt the 
Capitol, before you had delivered yourſelves from 
the enemy that occupied the Forum | How ſhame- 
* ful is this to us, both in the ſight of Gods and 
men! Whilſt the enemy were maſters of the — 
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after having profaned all things, had eſtabliſhed his 


c abode in the temple of the moſt high Jupiter, the 


people of Tuſculum took arms before they were 
ce taken at Rome. There is reaſon to doubt, whether 
« it was L. Mamilius, the general of Tuſculum, or 
4 the Conſuls Valerius and Claudius, that delivered 
cc the citadel of Rome. And as for us, who before 
- « would not ſuffer the Latines to take arms in their 
C own defence, even when the enemy was in their 
country, we had been now undone, if the ſame 


* 


& Latines in pure effect of their good will had not 


& taken arms for us of their own accord. And do 
5 you, Tribunes, call it aiding the Plebeians, to give 
ce them up unarmed to the enemy? If any one of the 
* dregs of the People, with whom you herd, and of 
& whom you make a particular country diſtinct from 
ce the body of the State, ſhould come and inform you, 
ce that his houſe was beſet with armed ſlaves, you would 
« believe it incumbent on you to run to his aid. But 


e the moſt high Jupiter, beſieged by armed ſlaves and 


* exiles, did not ſeem worthy of being aided in the 


e ſight of the Tribunes. They demand, after this, to 
c be conſidered as ſacred perſons, they, to whom the 
* Gods are not facred. Covered as you are with 
< crimes both before Gods and men, you are for paſ- 
ſing your Law this year. But I ſwear to you, it 
<« ſhall not be; and that I will ſooner loſe my life than 
« ſuffer it. We have taken our reſolution. My col- 


4 legue and I are determined to march the Legions 


te againſt the ZEqui and Volſci. I know not by what 
* fatality the Gods are always more favourable to us 
* in war, than during peace.” 

So vigorous a diſcourſe amazed the People. The 
Senate began to conceive hopes and reſume courage. 
The other Conſul, too weak. to act as principal, ſaw 
with joy his collegue bring on the affair, and ſeconded 
all his deſigns with reſolution. 

The Tribunes of the People treating theſe menaces 


as idle vapouring, aſked with an air of contempt wy 
inſult, 


„ c. LAuD. Q. CINCINNATUS, Cone. 39 
nult, how the Conſuls would march the troops into AK 2 7 


the field, as they would not be ſuffered to make any TR] 

levies ? We have no occaſion to make any,” replied 

Quintius. + The citizens, when they took arms to 

recover the Capitol, all ſwore to Valerius, not to 

lay them down without the Conſul's order. In con- 

« ſequence of that oath, we order you, as many as 

took it, to aſſemble in arms to-morrow at the lake 

« of Regillus.” The Tribunes cavilled, ſought eva- 

ions, and endeavoured to elude the force of the oath, 

nd to rid the People of all ſcruples, by anſwering, 

that Quintius was only a private perſon when the, troops | 

wok the oath. But, ſays Livy, the contempt of the 

Gods, which is ſo common and prevalent in our days, | 

was not known then. Oaths and laws were inflexible _ 

rules, to which thoſe times conformed their conduct; 4 

and to wreſt and accommodate them to one's own con- 

venience and appetites by fallacious interpretations, 

was an art unheard of. Sed nondum bæc, que nunc te- 

wet, negligentia deum venerat ; nec interpretando fibi quiſ- 

que jusjurandum S leges aptas / aciebat, ſed ſuos poliùs mo- 

res ad ea accommodabat. a 
uintius went farther. After having cauſed the 2 

enſigns to be brought from the temples: That no- 

2 body, * ſaid he, . may rely upon the intrigues of the 

« Tribunes whilſt I am Conſul, you may be aſſured 

« that I ſhall not march back the army from the ene- 


n | ys country, till the expiration of the term of my 
cc 


. command. Therefore provide yourſelves with all 
„chat is neceſſary, and prepare for encamping E 
4 © the whole winter.” This declaration {truck the a 
10 ſembly with terror, and the more becauſe the Conſul's 
N wei of his reſolutions was known. 

4 A report of another deſign that Quintius had was 
1 whiſpered about: this was, to call an aſſembly of the 
. People at ſome leagues from the city, and. to caule all 


1 that had been inſtituted at Rome by the violence of the 
Tribunes to be annulled in it. It was even ſaid, that 
tne Augurs had received orders to repair to the lake of 


Regillus, to prepare the place of the aſſembly with the 
A a 4 cere- 
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A. 2 * ceremonies neceſſary on that occaſion. Now, in that 


458, 


* caſe, the Tribunes could not oppoſe the reſolutions 
taken in it: for their right of appeal did not extend 
above a mile from Rome. But what alarmed the Peo- 
ple ſtill more, was Quintius's often declaring, that 
when he quitted his office, he would not call an af- 
fembly for the election of Conſuls: That in the 
preſent ny of affairs, the uſual remedies did not 
ſuffice. That the commonwealth ſtood in need of 2 
Dictator, whoſe ſupreme authority, from which there 
was no appeal, might give an immediate check to the 
bad deſigns of all who ſhould * to diſturb 
the tranquillity of the ſtate.” 

The Tribunes ſeeing that the alarm was general and 
that the diſcontent againſt them was upon the yp 
breaking out, repaired to the Senate, attended 

reat number of the moſt conſiderable of the People 
All of them, in deſpair on account of the evils that 
threatened them, implored with great cries the com- 
paſſion, ſometimes of the Conſuls, and ſometimes of 
the Senators. Quintius continued firm and inflexible, 
till the Tribunes promiſed to ſubmit to what the Con. 
ſul ſhould require of them. At his requeſt, the 8e- 
nate then paſſed a decree in theſe terms: That the 
Tribunes ſhould neither paſs the Law, - nor the Conſul 
make the army take the field, this year: That, as to 


the reſt, the Senate judged it contrary to the good of 


the commonwealth, to continue the magiſtrates in 
their offices, and always to re- elect the ſame Tri- 
bunes. 

The tumult being appeaſed, Quintius reinſtated | ju- 
diciary proceedings, which had been interrupted for 


many years. He rendered juſtice to all that applied 


for it, and terminated moſt. diſputes in an amicable 
manner. He continued the whole day at his tribunal, 
was always eaſy of acceſs, and whatever the affair to 
be conteſted might be, acted in regard to every body 
with abundance of goodneſs and moderation. By fo 
wile a conduct, he rendered the government of the no- 
bility ſo agrecable, that the poor, the common N 
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bunes againſt the oppreſſion of the powerful, or to de- 
mand new Jaws for the eſtabliſhment of equality in 
trials, fo much were they fatisfied with that, which 
the ConſuPs equity, obſerved to all alike, and his im- 
partiality in all affairs. 
So peaceful a government could not fail of applauſe; 
and the People in pts e expreſſed their entire 
ſatisfaction in it. But what moſt charmed them was, 
that Quintius, upon the expiration of his term, re- 
fuſed to be continued in office with no leſs conſtancy, 


2 


Ant. 
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than he had pain at firſt in accepting it. And indeed 


comply with being continued in the Conſulſhip; and 
they were the more ſollicitous in that reſpect, becauſe 
as the Tribunes had got themſelves re-elected for the 


third time, they were very glad to oppoſe them with 


a perſon capable of ftriking them with reſpe& and awe, 
and of preventing them from purſuing their attempts 
in favour of the new laws. | 


Quintius had not yet ſpoke with ſo much force and 


vehemence, as he did on this accaſion. * Is it a 
« wonder, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the Senators, 


« that your authority ſhould be deſpiſed by the Peo- 


« ple? It is yourſelves that render it contemptible. 
« Becauſe the People violate your decree in continu- 
ing their magiſtrates, you are for doing the ſame, 
that you may not be outdone by them in temerity z 
« as if to fſhew moſt levity and licence, were to have 
„ moſt power in the Commonwealth. For certainly 
« there is more of both in violating one's own decrees, 
« than in infringing thoſe of others. Take my ad- 
« vice then, Fathers; imitate the indiſcretion of the 
* populace z and you, who ought to ſet others exam- 
e ples, do ill yourfelves by following theirs, rather 
than teach them to do well by following yours. But 
as for me, that I may act directly the reverſe to the 
* Tribunes, I declare, that I will not ſuffer myſelf to 
be re-eleted Conſul, in contempt of your — 

Then 
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A. R. 24. Then addrefling himſelf to his collegue; *I conjure 
Ant. C. you, Claudius, ſaid he, to prevent the Senate from 


- 
458. 
| 


« committing -1ſo groſs a fault, and ſtrenuouſly to op- 
„ poſe their deſign, if they perſiſt in it; and as to 
c 


what concerns yourſelf, I deſire you to be aſſured, 
ce that far from taking offence at your oppoſition, as 
« depriving me of an increaſe of honour, I ſhall-con- 
ce fider-it as a mark of your friendſhip for me, as an 
cc exaltation of my own glory in the proof of my diſin- 
<. tereſtedneſs, and as a fingular favour, that will 
« ſpare me the envy and ſhame which the continuation 
<« of the Conſulſhip might otherwiſe draw upon me.” 
It was neceſſary to comply with ſo expreſs a reſolution, 
The Senate prohibited the re-ele&ting Quintius Con- 
ſul, and declared, that if ſuch prohibition did not 
take place, and the ſuffrages were in his favour, 
that no regard ſhould be had to them. He was not 


elected. f . 
With the higheſt praifes and bleſſings, and become 


the object of the univerſal eſteem, admiration, and 


love, Quintius diveſted himſelf of the purple, and 


made haſte to return to his oxen, plow, and cottage, 


where he lived as before, by the labour of his hands. 
Ts there any thing wanting to the glory of Quintius! 
Can the greateſt riches, the moſt ſuperb palaces, the 
moſt ſumptuous equipages, diſpute pre-eminence with 
the poor thatch and ruſtic furniture of our illuſtrious 
Huſbandman ? Do they leave behind them in the minds 
of thoſe that behold them, the ſame ſentiments, as the 
ſimple relation of what regards Quintius gives the rea- 
der ? Can one, however prejudiced in favour of vanity 
and glare, deny him one's eſteem and admiration ? 
There 1s then ſomething truly great, noble, and worthy 
of eſteem in the character of this Roman. What an 
happineſs is it for a ſtate, a province, a city, when 
thoſe who have the adminiſtration of the government, 
approach, though at diftance, the ſentiments which we 
admire in. Quintius! An inflexible conſtancy for ſup- 
porting good order and diſcipline, tempered with 4 


mildneſs and candour proper for gaining the ma" 
= 0 


©. FABIUS, L. CORNELIUS,” Confuls. 


ing and managing the paſſions. A conduct uniform, I 
and always guided by reaſon, never by humour and 
caprice. A love of the public good, ſuperior to all 
paſſions and prejudices. An univerſal diſintereſtedneſs, 
which never departs from itſelf. An indefatigable ap- 
lication to labour and the duties of his function, a 
reſolution proof againſt all things in the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, and, above all, a tender and lively 
zeal for the defence of the poor, and the weak un- 
juſtly oppreſſed. Quintius, by theſe rare and excel- 
lent qualities, appeaſed tumult, and put a ſtop to 
licence during his Conſulſhip, which others were not 


n- capable of effecting. States would enjoy perpetual 
” tranquillity, were they governed by prudent, moderate, 


and equitable perſons. | | # 
This year there was a Cenſus : but it did not cloſe 
with the uſual ceremonies, upon account of the takin 


5 of the Capitol, and the Conſul's death. * 
nd Q. Fabius III. | „„ A 
Ar L. CorRNEL1vUs. * ; 


The domeſtic troubles began again under the new Dionyſ. 


18? | 
* Conſuls, but were ſuſpended by the neceſſity the Ro- _ page 
ry mans were under of marching their troops in con- Tint, 5 


junction with thoſe of the allies againſt the enemy, c. 22---29. 


* who had taken the field on different ſides. The taking 
he of Tuſculum by the Equi, very much affected the 
1. Komans, from the ſtill recent remembrance of the 


zeal its inhabitants had ſhewn for Rome in a like 
danger, when the Capitol was taken. Immediate aid 
by Vas ſent them; but the enemy was retired before it 
arrived. The Roman arms were equally ſucceſsful both 
againſt the Aqui and Volſci. The revolt of the An- 
tiates was puniſhed by the execution of the ring- 
ve leaders; and both Conſuls were granted the honour 
of a triumph. | Be. 
a The Tribunes, in their abſence, had endeavoured 


_ to bring on the affair of the Laws: but it was defer- 
of | | red 


1 | a I 
of the people. Awonderful art and ability in'diſcern- A. R. 294+ 


- 


* 


364 L. MINUCIUS, C. NAUTIUS, Lonfuls, - : 
A. R. 8 red till their return, as well as the proceedings 
Ant. C. Volſcius, proſecuted by the Quæſtors and 25 
others, for falſe evidence in the trial of Cæſo. Both 
thaſe affairs were poſtponed till the following ear, 

The Tribunes were continued for the cone tw 
notwithſtanding all the endeayours of the Confuls to 
prevent it. 

The Cenſus was completed for the tenth time from 
the foundation of Rome ; and the number of the citi- 
zens amounted to an hundred and thirty-two thouſand 
and forty-nine. 


457. 


A. R. 296, | 4 Minvcrivus. 
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Ihe People i in the neighbourhood of NE * 
not ſuffer it to remain in tranquillity. The two Con. 
ſuls were obliged to take the field, Nautius 
the Sabines, and Minuctus againſt the Aqui. The 
firſt had ſome ſucceſſes, but of ſmall importance: the 
other raſhly gave into an ambuſcade laid for him, and 
entered a defile, from which he found it not in his 
power to retire. Having attempted in vain to open 
himſelf a way through the enemy, he was repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs, and obliged to return to his camp, 
where Gracchus, the general of the Æqui, Incloſed 
the Romans with a foſse and entrenchment, in 
to oblige them by famine to lay down their arms, and 
ſurrender at diſcretion. — 

When this news came to Rome, it occaſioned uni 
verſal terror and alarm. Aid was immediately diſ- 
patched: but at a Council, wherein the principal per- 
ſons of the Senate were preſent, it was concl | 
the Commonwealth ſtood in need of a Dictator, and 
the Conſul Nautius, who had been ſent for to Rome, 
nominated Quintius Cincinnatus in virtue of his office. 
Livy, who does not mention the plow and poverty af 
Cincinnatus at his being raiſed to the Conſulſhip, in- 

terrupts his narration in this place, to awaken the at. 


tention of his readers by a reflection that is of all 
times 


L. MINUCIUS, C. NAUTIUS, Conifuls; 


fortune, who deſpiſe every thing in compariſon with 
« riches, and who think, that without them there is 
« no real greatneſs and virtue, give ear, to what we 
« are now going to relate.” Lucius Quintius, the 
ſole hope of the Roman people, lived in the country 
on the other fide of the Tiber, and paſſed his time-in 
cultivating. with his own hands a ſmall piece of land 
of four acres, the only eſtate that had eſcaped the 
wreek of his fortune, and which has ſince been called 
The Meadow of Quintius. The deputies found him 
holding the plow in the fame garb, as we have de- 
ſcribed him above when elected Conſul. They ſaluted 
him Dictator, deſired him to 
him in what condition the army 


go to Rome, and told 


* 


456 


- 


uld WY been provided to carry him thither. On his landing 
110 he was met by his three ſons, accompanied by many 
Th of his relations and friends, and by the greateſt part 
| bo of the Senate. Surrounded by this numerous train, 
” and preceded by four-and-twenty Lictors, he repaired 
Fr to his houſe. Upon his entrance into Rome, his firſt 
care was to harangue the People, in order to remove 
n their fears. The next morning before light he nomi- 
"WE nated L. Tarquitius, general of the horſe, a Patrician by 
Pe birth ; but who, on account-of his poverty, had always 
> ſerved in the foot, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
"i valour above all the young nobiliry. With him he 
e repaired to the aſſembly, put a ſtop to judiciary pro- 
. <<<dings, cauſed the ſhops to be ſhut up, and pro- 
. bibited all work and labour whatſoever. This was 
er dhe cuſtom in times of great danger, in order that the 
hat citizens might attend ſolely to the ſafety of the ſtate. 
nd Wl He ordered all capable of bearing arms, to afſemble 
hol before ſun-ſet in the field of Mars, each with bread for 
oe fe days, and twelve paliſades. The old men, who 
avere not in a condition to ſerve, were employed in 
in. baking bread for their neighbours ; and the ſoldiers | 
al- * Operz pretium eſt audire, qui omnia pre divitiis humana ſper- | 
all W uit, neque honori magno locum, neque virtuti putant eſſe, niſi ubi | 
es efus: afluant opts, | | | 


dif. 
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times and nations. . Let the blind adinirers of N. 


. 


AB. 296. diſperſed themſelves on all ſides in queſt of ſtakes. Ar 
#1 456. 


as they had been commande. 


quitius at that of the horſe, ſet out with the army, 
: 4 ; 0:4} ; 1 5Q 
drawn up, not only for marching, but battle, in caſe 


other on their way by animadverting, „That it was 
neceſſary to make the utmoſt expedition, in order to 


as officers, was inexpreſſible. 


We #74 
* EY 


L. MINUCIUS; C. NAUTIUS Confuls. 


the time and place prefixed, all afſembled, equipped 


The Dictator at the head of the infantry, and Tar, 
of neceſſity. The officers and ſoldiers animated each 


come up with the enemy in the night. That the Con- 
ſul and Roman army had now been beſieged three 
days. That it was impoſſible to know what might | 
happen every moment of the day or night. That the 
ſmalleſt part of time often determined the greateſt | 
events.” The ardour of the troops, as well ſoldiers 


, HD ES TR TIN CE HIT 


Atlength they arrived about the middle of the night 
near Algidum, a city in the country of the Latines, 
and halted when they perceived themſelves not far 
from the enemy. The Dictator mounted on horſeback, 
and having examined the form and extent of the camp MI o 
of the Aqui, as much as the night would admit, he WM |} 
made his army extend itſelf around them, with orders WM u 
to his ſoldiers to throw up an intrenchment before un 
them, to fortify it with paliſades, and to raiſe a great M a1 
cry all together at the firſt ſignal that ſhould be given. . 
Thoſe orders were punctually executed. The cries MW ,, 


Cad ==> +. 


reached the camp of the enemy and that of the Con- 5, 


ſul at the ſame time, and carried with them terror and MW ge 
conſternation to the one, and joy and confidence to the MW th 
other. The Romans conceived that aid was arrived; MW 
and the Conſul conjecturing it probable, that the action ch 
was begun, and that the enemy's camp was attacked MW an 


on the ſide next the country, ordered his troops to R 


take arms, and follow him: his deſign was to makeW an 
a diverſion. The battle began in the night, and by W T. 
the cries which the Conſul's troops raiſed on their fide, MW wir 
the Dictator's Legions knew that they were engaged. . 
The qui were preparing to prevent the workmen tha 


from carrying on their intrenchment, and from fur- os 


rounding 
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L. MIN Ucrus, c. NAU rTIus, Conſuls: 


had begun the attack, ſhould break into their camp, 
obliged them to face on that ſide with almoſt all their 
forces, and to leave the workmen undiſturbed during 
the reſt, of the night; for the Aqui fought till day- 
break with the Conſul. They were by that time al- 


„ 
rounding them, when. the fear leſt the beſieged, who 3 


A. R. 296. 
| Ant. C. 
"456. 


moſt entirely encloſed by the Dictator, who preſently - 


after made his troops charge their camp. Attacked 


in this manner on all ſides, and obliged to. fight with 
both armies at once, they, ſoon perceived that they 
were not in a condition todefend themſelves, and aſked 
quarter on both ſides, imploring the Romans not to 
purſue their victory to the entire deſtruction of their 
nation. The Conſul referred them to the Dictator, 
who anſwered their deputies, that he was willing to 
ſpare their blood, and grant them peace: but in order 
to draw from them a public confeſſion, that their na- 


tion was conquered and ſubjected, he inſiſted that they 


ſhould lay down their arms, and paſs under the yoke. 
That as for Gracchus, author of the war, and the reſt 
of their leaders, they ſhould deliver them up bound 
hand and foot, in order to their being treated with the 
utmoſt rigour. The Aqui conſenting to all he de- 
manded, he required farther, that to make Tuſculum 
amends, a city in alliance with the Roman People, 
which they had taken, plundered, and ſubjected with- 
out any preyious injury from. the inhabitants, they 
ſhould give up Corbio to the Tuſculans, to be plun- 
dered by way of repriſal. The deputies, to whom 
theſe anſwers had been given, returned ſoon after with 
Gracchus and the principal officers of their army in 


chains. The ZEqui quitted their camp, without arms 


and almoſt without habits, paſſed in review before the 
Roman troops, according to the Dictator's orders, 
and one by one were made to paſs under the yoke. 
The yoke was formed of two ſpears fixed in the earth, 
with a third laid acroſs and faſtened at the tops of them 
in the form of a gibbet: this was the higheſt infamy 
that could be inflicted on the vanquiſhed. They after- 
wards ſurrendered the city of Corbio, as had been a- 

greed. 
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The Dictator abandoned the whole camp of the 


« of being the enemy's prey yourſelves, ſhall Nos 
.« no ſhare in their ſpoils,” Then turning towards 
the Conſul: And as for you, I.. Minucius, con- 
« tinued he, till you begin to have the ſpirit and abili- 
« ty of a Conſul, you ſhall command theſe legions 
« only as Lieutenant.“ Minucius accordingly was 
obliged to diveſt himſelf of the Confulſhip. This was 
a moſt ſenfible affront for the troops, and a ſtill greater 
for the general. But diſcipline was fo religiouſly ob- 
ſerved at that time, and people + ſubmitted with {6 
much docility to ſuperior merit in authority, that this 
army, leſs ſenſible to the ignominy than the benefit 
they had received, both decreed the Dictator a crown 
of gold of a pound weight, and at his departure ſaluted 
him their patron and protector. _— 
uintius returned to Rome, where he received the 
honour of the moſt ſplendid triumph” that had ever 
adorned any general's ſucceſs, for having in the ſpace 
of ſixteen days, during which he had been inveſted 
with the Dictatorſhip, ſaved the Roman camp from 
the moſt evident danger; defeated and cut to pieces 
the army of the enemy; taken and plundered one of 


_ * Carebis; inquit, pra te, miles, ex eo hoſte, cui prope prædæ 
faiſti. Et tu, L. Minuci, donec Conſula rem animum inciplas ha- 
bere, Legatus his legionibus præeris. LIV. | 5 

+ Sed adeo tum imperio meliori animus manſuetè obediens erat, ut 
beneficii magis quam ignominiæ hic exercitus memor & coronam 
auream Dictatori libre pondo decreverit & proficiſcentem eum patro- 
num ſalutaverit. LIV. | 2 ; 

their 


L. MINUCIUS, C. NAUTIUS, Confuls. - 369 
their fineſt cities, and left a garriſon in it; and laſtly, X. R. 2 i 
gratefully repaid the Tuſculans the ſervice they had 25 of 
rendered Rome. The general, and the moſt conſider- + 4 
able of the Equi, walked in chains before his chariot; - 
and the enſigns taken from them were carried before 
him. The army followed laden with booty. Tables 
were ſpread before all the houſes. The ſoldiers, ſtop- 
ping ſometimes at them, followed the chariot, making 
the whole city reſound with acclamations of triumph, "20 
mingled with ſongs, in which the military liberty pre- g 
vailed. 5 , 25 FP ea 00 bt 
Methinks I ſee poverty enter Rome in triumph with 


| 

— Cincinnatus. It appears here clothed with purple, 
ds and with a pompous equipage : but it. does not 
n- derive its luſtre from them. It rather adorns that 
Ti pomp, and exalts the ſplendor of the purple. The 
hs Dictator will ſoon return to his field and his labour: 


but he will neither be leſs great, nor leſs venerable in 
his humble, poor cottage, than he is now upon his 


er car of victory. What force, what power has virtue! 

b- * It lends its luſtre to all that ſurrounds it, and im- 

{6 parts to every thing an irradiation of glory and magni- 

his ficence. Whatever it touches, becomes amiable, con- 

ft ſpicuous, admirable, notwithſtanding an outſide, that 

wn ſeems only proper to excite contempt. . 

ed The ſame day, by the unanimous conſent of the 1 
People, the freedom of Rome was conferred on L. — 

he Mamilius of Tuſculum. He had well deſerved it by 7 | 

er his zeal in aiding the Romans againſt Herdonius; but, 


however, their attention in diſcharging the duties of 

gratitude, which are often neglected, has ſomething 

noble, and therefore moſt beautiful in it. | 
uintius would have abdicated the Dictatorſhip 


of directly, but for the affair of Volſcius, which the Tri- 
bunes would have perpetually prevented from being 
wy tried, if the authority of the Dictator had not inter- 


vened. He was convicted of having given falſe evi- 


* Quidquid attigit, in ſimilitudinem ſui adducit, & tingit---Inter- 
dum domos totas, quas intravit, diſpoſuitque, condecorat. Quidquid 
tractayit, id amabile, conſpicuum, mirabile facit. SENs. Epiſt. 66. 
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A. R. 296. dence by many inconteſtable proofs, amongſt others, 


nt. 


456. ; . 5 i++3 
| Rome at the time he had accuſed him of committing 


a murder. The criminal was condemned to perpe- 
tual bantſhment ; which was a ſmall puniſhment for ſo 
black a calumny; and retired to Lanuvium. Cæſo 
Cic. oro Was recalled, and the Tribunes, who ſaw how much 
dms ſua. his father was eſteemed and beloved by the People, did 
* 86 not dare to oppoſe fo equitable a ſentence. a 
| uintius then, who had received the ſovereign 
. power of Dictator for ſix months, renounced it at the 
expiration of ſixteen days in the preſence of the whole 
People, after having rendered them an account of his 
adminiſtration. _. . 1 


He carried his generoſity ſtill farther. The Senate 


having offered him as much of the lands he had con- 
quered, as he ſhould think fit to accept, with as many 
ſlaves and cattle as were neceſſary to ſtock them; and 
on another ſide his relations and friends, who had no- 
thing more at heart than to procure a more eaſy for- 
tune for a perſon of his great merit, having uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to prevail upon him to receive ſome 

reſents, he returned them his thanks in terms of great 
acknowledgment, but would accept of nothing. He 
had no paſſion nor deſire beyond the field he cultivated, 
and the laborious life he had embraced: more glorious 
and contented with his poverty, than the richeſt with 
their treaſures. 


We may obſerve here that the ſhining examples ex- 


hibited by Quintius, his love of poverty, his laborious. 
induſtry in cultivating his field, his ſober and frugal 
life, his zeal for ſerving his country without reward, 
his conſtant refuſal to accept lands that might aug- 
ment his revenue; theſe, I ſay, were then the man- 


ners of the public, and conſtituted the character of 


the Roman people. Examples of this kind made ſo 
profound an impreſſion upon them, that, in the latter 
times, when corruption prevailed, and even under 


7 * 
N 2 "0 


by Cæſo's being proved to have been abſent from 


the Emperors, the fame virtues were eſteemed in the 
| perſons | 
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1 
perſons who practiſed them: which is a circumſtance. 
not obſerved of any other people. = : 

The Tribunes of the People were continued for the 
fifth time. us we ; 
Y e iy A. R. 297. 
a _ | An | 


C. Hor AaTivus. 


The qui and Sabines took the field again. They ion. . 
ravaged the lands of the Romans and allies with a 10. P. 65% 


boldneſs and inſolence, which gave cauſe to appre- Ii. . f. 


* 


hend for Rome itſelf. The Conſuls decreed, that the c. zo, 31. 


levies ſhould be made, which the Tribunes, according 


to their cuſtom, did not fail to oppoſe. Quintius, 


who had been Dictator the year before, and was re- 
turned from the country, was of opinion, that, in caſe 


the Tribunes ſhould perſiſt in their oppoſition, the 


Conſuls, and all the Patricians with their clients and 
friends, ſhould take arms, and march againſt the 


enemy. He was perſuaded, that their example would 
bring over a great number of the citizens, and excite 
the zeal of all thoſe who had a ſincere regard for the 


public good. He added, that for his part he ſhould 
be one of the firſt to join in that glorious undertaking, 
and hoped that he ſhould find in his zeal for his coun- 
try the priſtine vigour of his youth. | 

The advice of Quintius being univerſally approved, 


all the Senators, after having returned home, and arm 


ed themſelves, repaired with their children, clients, 
and friends, to the Forum, whither the Conſul C. 
Horatius had ſummoned the afſembly. The ſight of 
lo many venerable old men, who generouſly devoted 
themſelves for the preſervation of the Commonwealth, 
made a lively impreſſion upon the People, and drew 
tears from the eyes of almoſt all. that were prelent. 
The Tribunes ſaw plainly, that they were upon the 
point of being abandoned, and gave the Conſuls to 
underſtand, that they had a new propoſal to make, 
nich perhaps would not diſpleaſe the Senate, and 


might reconcile every thing. 


. The 


M. VALERIUS, SP. VIRGINIUS, Conſuts. 
The Senate aſſembled in conſequence. The Tri- 


©: Gian, who were admitted, declared, they would con- 


ſhould be made, upon condition, 


ES inſtead of five, ten Tribunes ſhould be created 


every year for the future, This new creation did not 


ſeem at firſt of any prejudice to the Commonwealth. 


Claudius, however, ſtrongly oppoſed it, and ſhewed 
in few words, that it was not to be expected the Peo- 


ple would become more docile and tractable, when 


their magiſtrates were multiplied ;. and that ſo far from 
it, it would only make them more ſavage and inſolent. 
Quintius, whoſe authority was ſo highly reſpected, 
affirmed on the contrary, that to increaſe the number 
of the Tribunes, would be of advantage to the Senate, 
becauſe the more-there were of them, the leſs would 
be their union amongſt the mſelves. This opinion 
prevailed, and was confirmed by a decree of the Se. 
nate, which permitted the People to create ten Tri- 
bunes annually, but upon condition, that none who 
were in that office at preſent, ſhould be re-elected the 


firſt year. The People, to prevent all cavil and de- 


bate that might ariſe upon that head when the war was 
over, aſſembled immediately, and nominated the ten 
Tribunes. This change was made thirty-fix years after 
the firſt inſtitution of that office. 

The Conſuls immediately marched againſt the ene- 
my, and defeated them without difficulty. 


M.Varilrerivs. - — 
SP. VIRGINIUS. | 


The Roman People had no war abroad during this 
year, but diſputes were renewed at home. Icilius, 
one of the Tribunes, demanded, that ground upon 
mount Aventine ſhould be granted to the People to 
build upon. This hill, of no great height, and about 
twelve ſtadia in circumference, (ſomething more than 
half a league) was incloſed within the walls of the 
city, but was not entirely inhabited: there was a void 
ſpace upon it planted with trees, which ſerved for the 
convenience of the public. As the Conſuls deferred 

anſwering, 


4 


M. VALERIUS, SP. VIRGINIUS, Confuls. 
anſwering, and endeavoured to gain time, the Tribune A.R.2g8. 


diſpatched a Serjeant to the Conſuls to command them 


in his name to aſſemble the Senate immediately, and 
to repair to it themſelves without delay. The Con- 
ſuls, enraged at ſo bold and fo new a proceeding, or- 
dered the Serjeant, who brought thoſe orders, to be 
driven away with ſtripes by a Lictor. 
collegues, offended at that inſult, ſeized the Lictor, 
and dragged him away in order to put him 'to death. 
The Senate, being unwilling to uſe violence, endea- 
voured to bring over ſome one of the Tribunes. But 
Icilius had been beforehand with them, and had made 
the Tribunes ſwear, that none of them would oppoſe 


the proceedings of their collegues, their whole ſtrength 


conſiſting in their union. However, at the requeſt of 
the magiſtrates they releaſed the Lictor. The Senate 
at length conſented, that the law ſhould paſs. It was, 
« That the eſtates legally acquired by particulars up- 
on mount Aventine, ſhould continue in their poſſeſſion : 
that thoſe who ſhould be diſcovered to have built upon 
ground uſurped either by fraud or force, ſhould be 


obliged to reſtore it for the uſe of the People, upon 


being reimburſed the expences they had been at in 
building, according to eſtimates to be taken by proper 
perſons : that the reſt of the ground, which belonged 
to the public, ſhould be diſtributed amongſt the Peo- 
ple, without any demand on that account.” 

There was nothing unreaſonable in this Law, and 
the Senate ought to have paſſed it of their own accord, 
and to have prevented the Tribune's demand: but 
the People obtained nothing from them, but at the 
point of the ſword, the oppoſition was ſo great, and 
become in a manner natural between the two Orders. 
After the publication of the Law, the Plebeians aſ- 
ſembled, and drew lots for the pieces of ground, which 
had been granted them. Every one built according 
to his power. Some joined two or three together, and 


erected an houſe at their common expence, of which 
the one had the firſt, and the others the other ſtories. 
This whole year paſſed in building, which the number 
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X. R. 288. of the citizens, that continually augmented, made 
neceſſary. „ . 
But what gave the authority of the Conſuls a con- 
val. Max. ſiderable wound in this diſpute, was, that the Tribunes, 
1.2, c. 2. after the example of Icilius, retained the power of 
aſſembling the Senate, though at their inſtitution 
did not preſume to enter into ſo auguſt a place, with- 
out being called in, and uſed to wait in the porch, till 
they were informed of the reſolutions of the Fathers, 
The ſame Tribunes of the People were continued, 
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Aat. C; 
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453. | 


Rome had been for ſome years a perpetual ſcene 
of revolutions. Concord and Diviſion alternately ſuc- 
ceeded each other. Unity prevailed in the city, whilſt 
there was war abroad; and as ſoon as peace was' re- 
ſtored, the domeſtic troubles took place again. They 
were very violent from the beginning of this year, 
The Tribunes brought on more vigorouſly than 
ever the affair of the Agrarian Laws, which had been 
ſuſpended for thirty years, and that of the New Laws, 
the inſtitution of which had been demanded during a 
conſiderable length of time. The day appointed for 
the Aſſembly being arrived, the Tribunes began with 
the Agrarian Laws. After having expatiated on their 
quſtice and neceſſity, they left every one that thought 
fit at liberty to ſpeak in favour of thoſe Laws. Many 
preſented themſelves, and repeated the great ſervices 
they had done in war. They exclaimed, that it was 
highly ſhameful they ſhould have no part of the many 
lands which they had taken from the enemy, and that 
all thoſe new inheritances, that of right appertained to 
the public, ſhould be poſſeſſed by rich particulars, 
whoſe credit and violence were the only titles they 
could pretend for enjoying them. They demanded, 
that as they ſhared with the Patricians in the labours 
and dangers, in which the occaſions and intereſts of 
the Commonwealth engaged them, they might Wh 
| „ ͤ Ä 
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ſhare with them in the advantages and comforts accru- A. R. 299. 
. fi / 5 _ | 7 4 ' 7 Ant. e. ; 
ing from them. * 


The People heard theſe diſcourſes, with pleaſure : 
but nothing affected them ſo much as the ſpeech of 
L. Siccius, ſirnamed Dentatus. He was of an advan- 
tageous ſtature and perſon, retained all his ſtrength 
and vigour, though fifty-eight years of age; was a 
man of ſenſe, and prudence, and ſufficiently eloquent 
for a ſoldier. He advanced into the midſt of the aſ- Dionyſ. 
ſembly, and ſpoke to the following effect. I ſhould I. 10. 
« never make an end, Romans, were I to recount 
« the particulars. of all that I have done for the 
« ſervice and glory of this Commonwealth. To avoid 
« being tedious, I ſhall only repeat in few words the 


principal actions of my life. This is the fortieth 


« year that T have ſerved my country, and the thirtieth 

« that I have been an officer, ſometimes at the head 

« of a battalion, and ſometimes as commander of a 

« Legion. During the forty years that I have carried 

« arms, I have been in twenty-ſix battles; I have re- 

« ceived forty-five wounds, all honourable, and none 
« that I have reaſon to be aſhamed of. I received 

« twelve in one day, when Herdonius had ſeized the + 
Capitol. I have been in few battles, without bring- 


ing off the prize (1) of valour. I have been crown- 
| | ed 


(1) Kennet, in his Roman Antiquities, (Part II. c. 16.) gives the 
following account of the military rewards mentioned here, which it 
was thought proper to inſert at length in this place. | 

The encouragement of valour and induſtry was much more con- 
ſiderable than the proceedings againſt the contrary vices. The moſt 
confiderable (not to ſpeak of the Promotion from one ſtation to ano- 
ther, nor-of the occaſional donatives in money, diſtinguiſhed by this 
name from the largeſſes beſtowed on the common People, and termed 
Congiarn) were, ©, the Dona Imperatoria ; ſuch as 

The Haſta pura, a fine ſpear of wood without any iron on it; ſuch an 
one as Virgil has given Sylvius in the fixth book of the ZEneids, ver. 
760, | 55 8 | | 
Ille, vides ? pura juvenis qui nititur haſta, 


This preſent was uſually beſtowed on him, who in ſome little ſkir- 
miſh had killed an enemy, engaging him hand to hand. They were 
reckoned very honourable gifts, and the Gods are commonly repre- 
ſented with. for ſpears on the old coins, Mr. Walker derives hence 
the cuſtom of our great officers carrying white rods or ſtaves, as enſigns 


of their places. | 
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A. R. 299-< eq fourteen times by as many citizens, whoſe lives I 


Ant. C. . 5 

453. had faved on different occaſions. I have obtained the 
. IS PEE cron 
3 The Armillz, a fort of bracelets, given upon account of eminent 
by. | ſervice, only to ſuch as were born Romans. | 


The Torques, golden and filver collars, wreathed with curious art 
and beauty. Pliny attributes the golden collars to the auxiliaries, 
_ os filver to the Roman ſoldiers; but this is ſuppoſed to be a 
miſtake. 1 | | 

The Phaleræ, commonly thought to be a ſuit of rich trappings for 
a horſe, but, becauſe we find them beſtowed on the foot as well as the 
cavalry, we may rather ſuppoſe them to have been golden chains of 
like nature with the Torques, only that they ſeem to have hung down 
to the breaſt 3 whereas the others went only round the neck. The 
hopes of theſe two laſt are particularly urged, among the advantages 

of a military life, by Juvenal, Sat. XVI. ver. 60. 


Ut læti phaleris omnes, & torquibus omnes. 


*s * 


The Vexilla, a ſort of banners of different colour, worked in ſilk, 
or other curions materials, ſuch as Auguſtus beſtowed on Agrippa, 
after he had won the battle of Actium. | | | 
. Next = theſe were the ſeveral coronets received on various Occa+ 

ONS. S, yearn | | 

Corona Civica, given to any ſoldier that had ſaved the life of a 
Roman citizen in an engagement. This was reckoned more honour: 
able than any other crown, though compoſed of no better materials 
than gaken boughs. Virgil calls it Civilis Quercus, En. VI. ver. 772. 


Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora quercu. 


Plutarch has gueſſed very happily at the reaſon why the branches 
of this tree ſhould be made uſe of before all others. For the oaken 
wreath, ſays he, being otherwiſe ſacred to Jupiter, the great guardian 
of their city ; they might therefore think it the moſt proper ornament 
for him who had preſerved a citizen. Beſides, the oak may very well 
claim the preference in this caſe ; becauſe in the primitive times, that 
tree alone was thought almoſt ſufficient for the preſerving of man's 
life : Its acorns were the principal diet of the old mortals, and the 
honey, which was commonly found there, preſented them with a very 
pleaſant “ liquor. 

It was a particular honour conferred on the perſons who had merited 

this crown, that, when they came to any of the public ſhows, the whole 
company, as well Senate as People, ſhould ſignify their reſpect, by 
riſing up when they ſaw them enter; and that they ſhould take their 
ſeat on theſe occaſions amongſt the Senators; being alſo excuſed from 
all troubleſome duties and ſervices in their own perſons, and procur- 
ing the ſame immunity for their father, and grandfather by his fide. f 
„ Corona Muralis, given to him who firſt ſcaled the walls of a city in 
= a general aſſault; and therefore in the ſhape of it there was ſome allu- 
ſion made to the figure of a wall. 
Corona Caſtrenſis, or Vallaris, the reward of him who had force 
the enemy's intrenchments. 
Corona Navalis, beſtowed on ſuch as had ſignalized their valour in 
an engagement at ſea; being ſet round with figures like beaks of ſhips. 
Cui belli inſigne ſuperbum 
Tempora navali fulgent roſtrata corona. | 
ViRG. ZEn. VIII. ver. 684. 
* Vide Plutarch. in Coriolan, + Vide Plin. I. 16. c. 4. 
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T. ROMILIUS, c. VETURIUS, Confuls: 
« crown Obſidionalis, after having obliged the ene- A. R. 


« my to raiſe a ſiege. I have been three times re- 
« warded with the mural crown, for having been the 
« firſt upon the enemy's walls. I have had eight 
“ more, given me by the generals of our armies, for 
e having re-taken the enſigns of the Legions from 
« the enemy. Amongſt the proofs of my valour, I 


« reckon fourſcore and three gold chains, ſixty brace- 
lets of the ſame metal, . er ſpears, and twenty- 


« five ſuits of armour, of which nine were taken from 
« as many enemies conquered in ſingle combat. How- 
« ever, Romans, this Siccius, who has no part of his 
« body, that is not covered with ſcars, who, at the 
« price of his ſweat and blood, with his brave fellow- 
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« ſoldiers, has acquired for his country ſo many rich 


« territories from the Etruſci, Sabines, Equi, Volſci, 
« people of Pometia, and other enemies of the Ro- 


« man name; this Siccius, I ſay, does not poſſeſs a 


« ſingle inch of land, no more than you, Romans, 
« who have been the companions of his labours. 
« The fineſt and beſt part of thoſe inheritances are in 
« the hands of citizens, whole inſatiable avidity we all 


« know, who have enjoyed them for many years, with- 


Lipſius fancies the Corona Navalis and the Roſtrata, to have been 
two diſtin& ſpecies, though they are generally believed to be the ſame 
kind of crown. ES : 

Corona Obſidionalis: This was not like the reſt, given by the ge- 
neral to the ſoldiers, but preſented by the common conſent of the ſol- 


diers to the general, when he had delivered the Romans or their al- 


lies from a ſiege. It was compoſed of the graſs growing in the be- 
ſieged place. 8 

Corona Triumphalis, made with wreaths of laurel, and proper onl 
to ſuch generals as had the honour of a triumph. In after: ages this 
was changed for gold, Aurum Coronarium] and not reſtrained only 
to thoſe that actually triumphed, but preſented on ſeveral other ac- 
counts, as commonly by the foreign States and Provinces to their pa- 
tron and benefactors. Several of the other crowns too are thought to 
have been of gold; as the Caſtrenſis, the Mural, and the Naval. 

Beſides theſe, we meet with the Coronæ aureæ, often beſtowed on 
ſoldiers without any other additional term. 


And Dion Caſſius mentions a particular ſort of coronet made with 


olive boughs, and beſtowed like the reſt, in conſideration of ſome ſig- 
nal act of valour. 33 | 

Lipſius believes theſe to have ſucceeded in the room of the golden 
crowns, after the latter were laid aſide, | 
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7 boy 299: « out having received them from you, without hay. 
e. 


ing paid any price for them, and without being able 
<« to ſhew any title for ſo unjuſt a poſſeſſion. Let them, 
« thoſe haughty Patricians, whoſe ſole merit conſiſts 
<« in the nobility of their origin, and the recommen- 
« dation of their names, let them inſtance the glori- 
« ous exploits which give them the preference to me, 
“ and deſerve a reward of which I am not worthy, 
« Suffer your patience to be inſulted no longer, Ro- 
% mans. Shew that you are not ignorant of merit, 
« and that you know how to reward thoſe, who devote 
« themſelves to your ſervice.” | » 

The enumeration which we find in this ſpeech of 


Lay 


the military rewards of the Romans, is very remark- 


able, and certainly merits great attention. How much 
mult ſuch marks of honour have exalted the valour 
of the troops, and inſpired the ſoldiery with noble 
ſentiments ! Inſtead of which, they are generally kept 


7 9 us in an abject and infamous ſtate, and all 


their ſervices are forgotten. | 
The People were ſo much moved with the diſcourſe 
of Siccius, and conceived ſuch indignation againſt his 


opponents, that they would no longer give ear to any 


reply. The demand of the Tribune in this point, 
ſeemed in effect ſo well founded in juſtice, that it was 
thought impoſſible to oppoſe it with any colour of 
reaſon, and the People could ſcarce conſider the tena- 
cious reſiſtance of the Senate in any other manner, than 
as a notorious refuſal of juſtice, and à partiality en- 
tirely to be condemned. So venerable a Body, com- 
poſed of ſo many perſons of well known prudence and 
virtue, muſt however undoubtedly have had ſtrong 
reaſons for acting as they did. The poſſeſſion of lands 


belonging to the public might be unjuſt as to its origin, 


at which time it both might and ought to have been 
remedied. - But, as the Abbe Vertot obſerves, a new 
partition would have been attended with great difficul- 
ties. For that effect, it would have been neceſſary to 
have diſcovered, and eſtabliſhed, an exact diſtinction 


and 
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. and hat additions had been made to it from the lands . . 
le of the public. It would even have been neceſſary to —_ ; 
m, have extended that diſtinction ſo as to have decided * 
ſts between the diſtricts of the public domains which the 
4 Patricians had purchaſed, and thoſe which they had 


yo taken at firſt only under the title of the Cenſus, either 
Ie, in their own, or in borrowed, names; and which they 
. had afterwards confounded, as part of the Plebeians 
* had alſo, in their peculiar patrimonies. A long pre- 
it, ſcription made it next to impoſſible to trace theſe diffe- 
te rent uſurpations by the ſtricteſt enquiries. The Patri- . 
cians had ſince divided thoſe lands' amongſt their chil- 
of dren as their patrimony ; which lands, become here- 
«- WM ditary, had paſſed into different houſes, either by title 
h of inheritance, or by ſale and acquiſition. It ſeemed 
* therefore impoſſible to proceed in this affair, without 
le great injuſtice to many perſons in actual poſſeſſion of 
pt theſe lands, who had really bought them, and without 
ll occaſioning great and univerſal commotions in the com- 4 
monwealth. Theſe, without doubt, are the reaſons ; 
b that induced the Senate to oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of 
* the Agrarian Laws ſo obſtinately. The great incon- 
* veniences of thoſe Laws evidenced themſelves in the 1 
t moſt diſtinguiſhed manner under the Gracchi, who, by 
2 renewing them, plunged all Italy in trouble and con- 
4 fuſion. | 


The Senate oppoſed them on the preſent occaſion 
with more conſtancy than ever. Many aſſemblies were 
' held on this ſubje&, in which nothing could be con- 
N cluded, they were ſo tumultuous. The Tribunes, or 
d at leaſt their officers, were ſometimes roughly handled. 
8 by the young Patricians. Thoſe who expreſſed moſt 
s zeal for the Conſuls in this conjuncture, were the Poſ- 

ö tumii, the Sempronii, and the Clcelii, three Patrician 
n families highly diſtinguiſhed by their birth, riches, the 
N great number of their creatures, and the fame of their 
5 great actions. It was generally believed owing to them 
that the Agrarian Laws were not confirmed by an ordi- 
nance of the People. | 
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Accordingly it was againſt them only the Tribunes 
directed their reſentment. They cited them to appear 


before the People, to render them an account of their 
conduct. Some were for proceeding againſt them with 
the utmoſt rigour, in order to intimidate the Patrici- 
ans: but the majority were more mildly inclined. The 


retended criminals, having failed to appear at the 


day aſſigned them, and ſuffered themſelves to be con- 


demned by default, had a fine laid on them. The 


Patricians returned them the ſums they paid, out of 
the public money. | | 


* 


Soon after, advice came that the Æqui had made 


an irruption into the territory of the Tuſculans, and 
that their city was in danger. It was thought ſhame- 


ful to defer aiding a people, who ſuffered only on ac- 
count of their attachment to the Romans. The two 
Conſuls ſet out at the head of a numerous army, that 
followed them notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
Tribunes. Siccius was 1n it, and commanded a body 


of eight hundred men, whom their age exempted, as 
well as himſelf, from the ſervice. He botſi gave good 


counſels, and rendered great ſervices, to the Conſuls: 


who, far from expreſſing any gratitude to him on thoſe 


accounts, were ſuſpected of having ſought to deſtroy 
him by a dangerous commiſſion (1) which they gave 


- (x) That dangerous commiſſion was given Siccius by the Conſuls, 
with deſign to deſtroy him and his veterans, upon account of his late 
conduct in favour of the Agrarian Law. It was to attack the enemy's 
camp upon an hill by a way, where, as he repreſented, it was next to 
impoſſible to avoid being cut of. However, the Conſul inſiſting up- 
on his obedience, upon pain of being diſmiſſed the ſervice with ſhame, 
he complied, marched by a different way round the hill, and whilſt 
the two armies were engaged upon the plain, ſurprized the enemy's 
camp, put the troops in it to the ſword, and then charged the army 
of the ZEqui in the rear, which completed the victory. 

Siccius, at night, when the flaughter was over, retired to the ene- 
my's camp without having loſt a man; where, by the conſent of his 
veterans, he killed the priſoners and horſes, and burnt the tents, arms, 
and baggage ; leaving none of the marks of victory neceſſary in a tri- 
umph. He then ſet out for Rome with his battalion, and by his re- 
monſtrances in the aſſembly, concerning the deſign of the Conſuls to 
deftroy him and the veterans, prevented them from being granted 2 
triumph. See DioN vs. I. 10. 

Mr. Rollin has followed Livy here, who to the ſurprize of many, 
fays nothing of Siccius Dentatus, till his murder by the Decemvirs. 
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him to execute, and from which he extricated himſelf 


ſolely by his valour and conduct. The Aqui were 
defeated in a battle, wherein they had above ſeven 
thouſand men killed. The reſt were put to flight, and 


reat ſpoils were taken. The Conſuls cauſed them to 
be ſold for the benefit of the public trealliy, which 
was entirely exhauſted. 


Sp. TarPEIvs. 
A. ATERI1US. 


Siccius, who was choſen Tribune, on the ſame day 
chat he took poſſeſſion of his office, cited Romilius, 
one of the gh of the laſt year, before the People. 


The Edile Allienus did the ſame in reſpe& to Vetu- 


rius, Romilius's collegue. Both were fined. 


S FE. C- ©. 0, 


The Tribunes of the People ſollicit the pa ng * tbe Law 


Terentilla. In conſequence, deputies are at length ſent 
into Greece, to collect ſuch laws as they ſhould judge moſt 


agreeable to the cuſtoms and manners of the Romans. + 
On their return, ten commiſſioners, under the name of © 
Decemviri, are elected to reduce thoſe laws into form. 


Appius 1s at the head of them. They prepare ten Ta- 
bles of laws, which after mature examination are ac- 
cepted and confirmed by the People. New Decemvirs 


are choſen, with Appius flill at the head of them, to 


add a ſupplement to thoſe laws. Two tables are drawn 
7p to be annexed to the former ten. The third year the 
Decemvirs continue themſelves in their office, and commit 
all kinds of violence. The Sabines and Aqui take the 
field againſt the Romans: difficulties abbut leuying the 
army. Siccius is killed by order of the Decemvirs. Ap- 
Pius endeavours to get poſſeſſion of Virginia. Her fa- 
ther, to preſerve her from infamy, is reduced to kill her 
with his own hand. The two armies revolt, and retire 
firſt to mount Aventine, and afterwards to the Sacred 
Mountain, The Decemvirs are reduced to quit their 


office, 
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* office. Peace is re-eftabliſhed. Tribunes of the People 
are choſen, The new Conſuls paſs laws highly in favour 
of the People. Appius is cited to take his trial, and 
ſent to priſon, where he and Oppius die. | The reſt of 

the Decemvirs are baniſhed. The XII Tables of Laws 


are ratified by the People in aſſemblies wherein the Can- 


ſuls preſide. 


Sp. TARPEIUS. 
A. ArERIus. 


THE Romans, as we have ſaid already, had hardly 
any fixed and certain Laws, ſo that the Conſuls, 


452. 
© 3.229, and the Senators commiſſioned to act as judges either 
| P- 73. : 2 ? - : ver. 
230. in their ſtead or in conjunction with them, were abſo- 
EN. 3. Jute arbiters of the fate of the citizens. Terentillus, 


a Tribune of the People, had propoſed a law ſeveral 
ears before, by which it was ordained, that inſtead 
of the arbitrary judgments rendered by the magiſtrates, 
laws ſhould be inſtituted to ſerve as the rules of Right 
in the commonwealth, as well in reſpect to the govern- 
ment and public affairs, as the differences between 
private perſons. _ 1 | 
The Tribunes of the People actually in office fol- 
licited the execution of the law Terentilla with abun- 
dance of force and vivacity. The Senate, tired at 
length with contending, decreed, © That ambaſſadors 
ſhould be ſent to the ſeveral people deſcended from 
the Greeks and ſettled in Italy, and atfo to Athens. 
That after having examined the laws of thoſe coun- 
tries, they ſhould collect ſuch of them as they ſhould” 
judge moſt agreeable to the preſent conſtitution of the 
Roman commonwealth. That at their return, the 
Conſuls ſhould deliberate with the Senate upon the 
choice of legiſlators, of the power to be confided to 
them, and the time they were to continue in office.” 
This was immediately put in execution. Sp. Poſtu- 
mius, Servius Sulpicius, and A. Manlius, three per- 
ſons of Conſular dignity, were appointed deputies. 
Three galleys were fitted out for them at the public 
ex- 


C. MENEN. P. SEST. CAPIT. Confuls: 
expence, of a magnificence that might do honour to 
the Roman people. e LORE 

P. CvurrarTivs. "2 AL ws. 
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SexT. QuinTiL1us. Oe 
This year was remarkable for a dreadful plague, 
that raged in the city of Rome and the neighbouring 
country. It carried off almoſt all the ſlaves, and half 


the citizens, neither the“ phyſicians, nor their rela- 


tions, being able to aſſiſt them, becauſe as ſoon as peo- 
ple approached the ſick, they were ſeized with the diſ- 


temper. It alſo ſwept off a great number of the ma- 
giſtrates, and amongſt the reſt Quintilius, one of the 


Conſuls. The plague, which had occaſioned the cul- 
tivation of the lands to be neglected, was followed 
by a famine. 
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Ant. . 


P. SESTIUS CAPITOLINUS. 


The deputies, ſent to colle& the laws of Greece, 
were returned from thence, and the Tribunes preſſed 
the Senate warmly to proceed to the great affair of the 
laws. The Conſul Menenius, to whom this change 
was very diſagreeable, but who was afraid to oppoſe 
it openly, uſed evaſion, and cauſed it to be repreſented, 
for a real or pretended illneſs kept him at home) that 
as this great affair was to be tranſacted under the next 
Conſuls, decency, and even Juſtice, required, that 


nothing ſhould be done in it, till they were nominated. ' 


He was in hopes, that the election of Conſuls might 
ſuſpend that of Decemvirs, which was much talked 
of. The eagerneſs of the Tribunes occaſioned the 
haſtening of the aſſemblies for that purpoſe. Appius 
Claudius, whoſe anceſtors had always been firmly at- 
tached to the Senate, was elected Conſul, and had T. 
Genutius for his collegue. 

That obſtacle being removed, the Senate aſſembled, 
and came to a reſolution, that Decemviri ſhould be 


According to Pliny, I. 29, c. 1. it was not till the 535th year of 
Rome, that a phyſician came thither from Greece, But the authority 


elected 


e Dionyf, Hal, is to be preferred. 
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elected out of the moſt conſiderable Senators, whoſe 


authority ſhould continue for one year, to commence 


from the day of their election: that they ſhould go. 


vern the commonwealth with the ſame power as the 
Conſuls then had, and as the Kings were formerly in- 
veſted with, but without any appeal from their 
jndgments, which gave them an exorbitant power; 
that they ſhould take cognizance of all affairs as well 
public as private ; that all other magiſtrates, and eyen 
the Tribuneſhip,; of which the People were ſo jealous, 
and in which their whole ſtrength conſifted, ſhould he 
aboliſhed ; and that all perſons in office ſhould abdi- 
cate their authority.” This decree was received with 
great applauſes by the People. The two Conſuls no- 
minated for the erifuing year were the firſt that ſet the 
example of abdicating. An aſſembly was immediately 
held by Centuries, in which the new magiſtrates were 
created. | e 
Thus in the three hundred and ſecond year from 
the foundation of the city, the government was 
changed for the ſecond time, and all authority tranſ- 
ferred from the Conſuls to Decemvirs, as it had been 
from the Kings to the Conſuls: but this laſt change 
was of very ſhort duration. 8 
It is not eaſy to comprehend, how the Senate and 
People could unite in creating ten magiſtrates with ſo- 
vereign authority, and aboliſhing all other magiſtrates, 
without any difficulty or oppoſition ariſing on that 
head. I am leſs ſurprized at this on the ſide of the 
People. I know they had long demanded a Body of 
laws; that they deteſted the name and power of the 
Conſuls; and that tlierefore they conſented to the in- 
ſtitution of a new Magiſtracy. I know alſo that the 
Senate, on their ſide, abhorred the Tribunes, and flat 
tered themſelves with the hope of aboliſhing thel 
power by ſetting up that of the Decemvirs, who were 
all choſen out of their order. But, beſides that ths 
hope was without any ſolid foundation or probability, 
did the Senate perceive no inconvenience, no danger, 
in this new inſtitution ? To appoint ten commiſſioners 
| out 
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P. Sgsrius, &c. Decemviri. 
The DrcRMvixs created by the People for the firſt Dionyſ, 


time, were Appius Claudius and T. Genutius, who aw. p-626 | 


had been nominated Conſuls for the year following; Liv. I. 3. 
P. Seſtius, Conſul for the current year; Sp. Poſtu- © 32-34. 
mus, Serv. Sulpicius, A: Manlius; who had been ſent | 
into Greece and had brought back the laws; and T. 
Romilius; whom Siceius had cited before the People, 

and who had regained their favour by changing his ſen- 
timents : the other three were C. Julius, L. Veturius, ' 

and P. Horatius. All theſe Decemvirs were Senators 

of Conſular dignity. The Tribunes, Ædiles, Queſ- 

tors, and all other magiſtrates of antient inſtitution, 

were aboliſhed. 

On the expiration of the year, the Decemvirs cre- A. R. 3033 
ated for the inſtitution of laws, took poſſeſſion of the Ant C. 
government, and began to give a new form to the ; 
commonwealth. Only- one of them had the twelve 
faſces (rods and axes) borne before him, and the other 


'», 8 wy 
There was one limitation of their power : that they ſhould make 
no 5 ere in the law of the Mons Sacer, for creating of Tribunes; 
nor in the Icilian law, by which it was made penal to interrupt them 
in the aſſemblies. 1 
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but of that auguſt body, in order ir applying A: R. 5. 
themſelves in 2 the . collection nf "4x0. '-*M 
laws, nothing could be wiſer. But wherefore were al! 
other magiſtrates to be aboliſhed ? Why were theſe to 
be inveſted with ſovereign and (1) unlimited power? 
Of what uſe could it be to them in preparing a new 
Body of laws, which were not to be impoſed on the 
People by way of force and authority, but to be ſub- 
mitted to their judgment, and not to be accepted by 
them, till after long and ſerious examination? An an- 
nual power, without any limits, is a great temptation; 
and the Senate, ſo full of wiſdom and foreſight as it 
_ ought to have El the 3 
OT it. g 
Arrius CLavpivs. A. R. 3636 
T. GenvrTavs. 4s. 
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aſſemble the Senate, to cauſe its reſolutions to be put 
in execution, and to diſcharge the other duties, that 
en appertained to the ſupreme magiſtrate. The 
Decemvirs, to avoid giving the People any jea- 
N of their power, had nothing to diſtinguiſh them 
+a the reſt of the citizens, except a. ſingle Officer, 
Called Accenſus, who walked; before each of them. 
The authority of him that preſided, continued only a 
day, according to Livy, after which another took his 
place; and to the end of the year they ſucceeded each 
other as preſidents in their turns. | 


. 


In the morning, they all went to their 2 


where they took cognizance of all contracts with the 
commonwealth, and between private perſons. They 
decided diſputes in reſpect to affairs as well within 
doors as without, of people in ſubjection to the com- 
monwealth, as well as of allies and ſtates, whom there 
was cauſe to diſtruſt, Juſtice was rendered with all 
poſſible exactneſs and equity, and every body departed 

from this tribunal with equal ſatisfaction. 
Nothing was more agreeable than the regard they 
expreſſed for the people's intereſts, and the protection, 
. abich the meaneſt of them found againſt the oppteſ- 
» fionof the Great: ſo that it was generally affirmed in 


Rome, that there was no longer any occaſion for the 


Tribunes or other magiſtrates ; ſo much was the wil- 
dom and moderation of this new government admired, 


What an happineſs would it be for a ſtate to be always 


governed in this manner! What peace, what tranquil 
lity, would the public and individuals enjoy ! What 
conſolation, what glory, would ſuch an exerciſe of 
power be to princes and magiſtrates | And how. hap- 


pens it, that perſons in authority are ſo little ſenſible 


to ſo refined, ſo ſerene an enjoyment? _ 
Amongſt all the Decemvirs, Appius engroſſed the 
whole glory of the adminiſtration in the judgment of 
the People; and it might be ſaid in ſome ſenſe, that 
the whole authority of this magiſtracy veſted in him, 


by the aſcendant he had aſſumed over his college 
| . 


6 1 8 .pafigns-of Conſular authority. Lis 1 "7 
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found the ſecret to diſtinguiſh himſelf peculigrly';n "Hs 
what he tranſacted in concert with the other Decem- | 3 


TEES 


ea- W deſcended to the occaſions of the meaneſt and weakeſt 
em of the citizens, and his attention in ſaluting and cal- 
m. W * He had till then been the declared enemy of the — 
ra WM Plebeians. His diſpoſition, naturally cruel and vio- E 
nis lent, through the hatred he had conceived for them, 
ch roſe even to ferocity. But on a ſudden he was become 1 
another man, and entirely different from what he had 
al, been before: he was obliging, humane, popular, and 
he Wl dolely intent upon pleaſing the multitude, and acquir- 
& ing their affection, r 8 
un So prudent a conduct made every body reliſh the 
n. government of the Decemvirs during the firſt year. 
re The perfect union that prevailed amongſt themſelves, 
Ji far from being prejudicial to particulars, as it too of- 
d ten happens, was attended with entire equity in regard 
to all the citizens F. But this joy was ſhort-lived, and 
al coſt dear, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. _ 8 
N, The Decemvirs applied themſelves induſtriouſly Cic. Tuſe. 


1 during the whole year in preparing their Body of Laws, 9 105. 
which they extracted partly from the Ordinances of the I. 14. I 


in 
p Kings of Rome, and partly from what had been bor- Pins.. 


þ rowed from the laws of Greece, which were interpreted e. 2 
. for them by one Hermodorus (1), a man of great worth, 
8 and one of the principal perſons of Epheſus, who, hav- 
|- ing been baniſhed from his country, happened at that | = 
J time to be at Rome. Pliny informs us, that a ſtatue = 
f was erected in honour of him in the Forum. When _ 
l they had completed their work, they cauſed it to be 
| Regimen totius magiſtratus penes Appium erat, favore plebis : 4 
adeoque novum ſibi ingenium induerat, ut plebicola repents, mniſ- i 
e quze aura popularis captator evaderet, pro truci ſævoque inſectatore 
plebis. Liv. 3 f 
f I Lzta principia magiſtratus ejus nimis Juxturiavere. Liv. | 
[ (1) Strabo fays, Lib. 14. that Heraclitus wrote a letter to congratu- 
: late this Hermodorus upon his ſhare in compiling the Roman laws: 
to which he added, that in a dream he had ſeen all the nations of the 
5 earth proſtrating themſelves before theſe laws after the Perſian manger. 
] CEN | engraved 
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449. the judgment of all the citizens. When they preſent- 


ed them in the aſſembly of the People, who expected 
them with impatience, they ſaid, That they had la. 
boured, to the utmoſt of their capacity, to make laws 
equally 3 in favour of Great and Small: but that the 
reflections and remarks of a great number of perſons 
might much improve them. They therefore exhorted 
the citizens to examine each article maturely in their 
private capacity ; then to confer together upon them, 
and to impart to them (the Decemvirs) whatever they 
ſhould conceive it neceſſary to add or retrench#. That 
in conſequence, the Roman People would have laws, 
which they could not ſo properly be ſaid to have ac- 
cepted and confirmed, as to have dictated and com- 
poſed themſelves.” 

They were accordingly long expoſed to the view ref 
the public, which had ſufficient leiſure to examine 
them, and to hear the opinions of the wiſeſt perſons 
| upon them: the ſure and only means of giving laws 
* a fixed and permanent authority. When there re- 
| mained nothing farther to except againſt, and every 

body appeared Hatisfied, the Senate firſt approved them 

by a decree. They were afterwards carried to the aſ- 
ſembly, (called Comitia Centuriata) where the People 
diſtributed by Centuries, in the preſence of the Pon- 
tiffs, Augurs, and other miniſters of divine worſhip, 
who had performed the uſual ceremonies, had the li- 
berty of giving their ſuffrages. Theſe laws, thus ra- 
, tified by the unanimous conſent of the whole Roman 
People, were engraved upon pillars of braſs, and placed 
in the moſt conſpicuous part of the Forum. Thoſe 
tables, ſays Livy, even in the-preſent immenſe heap of 
laws accumulated upon one another, are ſtill the ſource 
of all public and private Right. 
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Eas leges habiturum populum Roma aum, uas conſenſus omnium, 
non juſſiſſe latas magis, quam tuliſſe videri poſſet. Liv. 

1 Decem tabularum leges perlatæ ſunt: qui nunc quoque in hec 

immenſo aliarum ſuper alias acervatarum legum cumulo, tons omnis 
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point of expiring, they propoſed to the Senate to de- 
liberate upon what kind of magiſtracy it was neceſſary 


to eſtabliſh for the future. After hearing many rea- 


ſons on both ſides, they at length agreed with the opi- 
nion of thoſe who were for creating new Decemvirs, 


and for continuing the adminiſtration of the common- 
wealth in their hands. It was believed that ſome laws 
were ſtill wanting to thoſe which had lately been made; 


that a year had been too ſhort a ſpace of time for giv- 
ing ſo great a work its final perfection; and that to put 


the execution of thoſe laws on foot, and to cauſe them 


to be inviolably obſerved by all the world, the inde- 
pendent and ſovereign authority of the ſame magiſtracy 
which had prepared them, was requiſite. Such was 


the reſult of ſeveral deliberations, which was the more 
generally approved, from the Senate's ſeeing them- 


ſelves ſtill delivered thereby from the power of the 


Tribunes, and the People from Conſuls, whoſe autho- | 


rity was become almoſt as odious to them as that of 


As the government of the Decemvirs was upon the A. R. 42 r 


Ant. E. 
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When the day of the aſſembly for the election of Lin bs. 


new Decemvirs was appointed, the city was in a much e. 


greater and more general ferment than had ever been' 


known upon a like occaſion. The Senators moſt diſ- 


tinguiſhed by their age and merit demanded that of- 


fice, apprehending, no doubt, that if they did not 


offer themſelves, factious and turbulent perſons might 


be inveſted with it, and occaſion conſiderable prejudice 
to the commonwealth. - Appius, who ſecretly deſigned 
to have himſelf continued, ſeeing thoſe great perſons, 
who had paſſed through all dignities, ſo warm in the 
purſuit of This, was ſeriouſly alarmed at it. The 
People, charmed with his paſt conduct whilſt Decem- 
vir, openly profeſſed their deſire to continue him in 
it, preferably to all others. He at firſt affected a re- 


pugnance to charging himſelf a ſecond time with a la- 


borious employment, ſo capable of exciting jealoufy 
againſt him; and to inſpire his collegues with the 


leſign of renouncing it, he publickly declared, that 
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= their aſſiduous cares for an whole year, it was juſt 

to grant them repoſe and ſucceſſors. The more difh- 
cult he appeared, the more he was ſollicited to com. 
ply with the deſires and wiſhes of the whole city. He 
at length pretended to yield with pain and reluftance 
to the inſtances of the multitude. He exceeded all his 


_ competitors for this office in addreſs,” artifice, and ma- 


nagement. In the Forum, he was ſeen ſaluting one, 
giving his hand to another, and walking erect in the 
midſt of the Duilii and Icilii, thoſe chiefs of the Peo- 
ple, and to uſe the expreſſion, props of the Tribune- 


ſhip, and making his court to the multitude by their 


means. The more falſe and contrary to his ct 

ter thoſe popular condeſcenſions were, the more he af 
fected to multiply them; in order, if poſſible, to make 
them appear natural and probable : but in that he much 


ies himſelf. For his collegues, who till then had 


been entirely at his devotion, began to open their eyes, 


and conceived, that ſuch abandoned civilities and ab. 
ject ſubmiſſions were not without deſign from a man 


naturally proud and haughty. 

They however did not venture to oppoſe his views 
in a direct manner: they had recourſe to a ſtratagem, 
which, they imagined, might prove ſucceſsful. T his 


was to chuſe him, as the youngeſt amongſt them, to 


preſide in the aſſembly. It was the cuſtom for the pre- 
ſident to name the perſons who aſpired at Offices to be 
filled up. They reckoned by this means to put it out 
of his power to name himſelf, which had never been 
doe, except by the Tribunes of the People, and that 
not Without giving ; great offence, as a practice repug- 
nant to decency and the modeſty neceſſary in public 
affairs. Weak barriers 
cepted the offer with joy, and well knew 106 to turn 
the obſtacles laid in his way into the means of ſucceſs, 
Not contented with cauſing himſelf to be elected, he 
took pains to make the choice of the People for the 


* Gente mags falla erant quæ lebant, tanto plura lacere. Ta- 
err. Hiff. I. 45. 
8 other 


ainſt e Appius ac- 
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ing to the cuſtom of thoſe days, the new 
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other nine places fall on his friends, and wo exclude . 52 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed of his competitorz, as well as 
all his collegues of the firſt Decemvirate :- and this he 
alſo effected. Accordingly he was created avert ol 
by the Centuries of the People, with Q. Fabius 5 
bulanus, a perſon illuſtrious by three Conſulſhips, ir- 
reproachable till then, and iſhed by rex. — 


and zeal for the Ariſtocracy, 


the remembrance. of the illuſtrious: Fabi, of which 


houſe he was the ſole ſurviving branch. The ſurpriz- 
ing change which will ſoon _ this — 


ſhews with * what facility the down-hill paths of Vice 


ſometimes: enſnare the wiſeſt men. His other 

amongſt the Patricians were M. Cornelius, M. Seryilius, 
D. — T. Antonius, and Manius Rabulcius, 
all people of little merit, but highly attached to his 
intereſts. But what ſtill more — ary the Senate, 
was that Appius, forgetting his own glory, and that 
of his anceſtors, was not aſhamed, in order to flatter 
the late Tribunes, to whom he had ſold his faith, to 
propoſe three Plebeians for Decemvirs, under pretence 


that it was but juſt ſome of them ſhould be in that 
office, to take care of the intereſts of the People. 


„ a8 well as his birth, and 


Ant. * 


Accordingly he cauſed Q. Petilius, Cæſo Duillius, and 


Sp. Oppius, to be admitted into it: which N 
gained him the multitude. 


A, 2 * A. R. 304. A 
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M. CoxxEL Ius, &c. Decemvfri. 5 
The year following, on the. ides of May, accord- 


ecemvirs 


entered upon office ; at which time ended the 155 7 
Appius had played the year before. He now to 
the maſk, and ſhewed himſelf in his real character 4. 


* Facilis in proelivia vitiorum decurſus eſt. S$2N ac. de i ira, Ls. e.. 
+ Ulle finis Appio alienæ perſonæ ferendæ fuit. Suo inde vivere 
ingenio cit. v. 
Nemo — perſonam diu ferre. Ficta citd.in vaturam Gram ne: 
n 


cidunt. Quibus veritas ſubeſt, — ut ita — ex ſolido e 


8 tempore ipſo in majus me proccdunt. Sau. nm. | 


J. C. 1. 
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with time: but feigned and aſſumed characters never 
ſupport themſelves long, and ſoon return into theip 
Ihe firſt thing the Decemvirs did, was to enter into 


a ſecret treaty under the moſt dreadful oaths, mutually 


to ſupport each other, and the authority of the whole 
Decemvirate, in all the enterprizes which they ſhould 
think fit, jointly or ſeparately, to undertake; not to 
diveſt themſelves of the office they had received; to 
admit no perſon beſides themſelves to have any ſhare 
in the government; to enjoy all of them the ſame ho- 
nours, and equal power; to have recourſe very rarely 
and only upon extreme neceſſity to the Decrees of the 
Senate, and the Ordinances of the People; and to de, 
termine in all things, as far as it ſhould be poſſible, 
only by themſelves. 1 13 G6 i 

The firſt day that they ſnewed themſelves in their 


formalities, threw every body into terror and confſter- 


nation. They appeared in the Forum each with twelve 
Lictors before him: whereas till then only one of the 
Decemvirs, and before them one of the Conſuls, was 
attended by twelve Lictors; neither did they appear in 
the city with axes, which were the marks of the power 
of life and death. A long file of officers, to the num- 
ber of ſix ſcore, were now ſeen walking before them; 
with their faſces arfned with. axes, which denounced 


beforehand the violences and cruel executions * allwith- 


out diſtinction were to expect, that ſhould preſume, 


either in the Senate, or the Aſſemblies of the People, 


to drop one word tending to recal the remembrance 
of liberty. That is to ſay, that they had given them- 


ſelves ten Kings, or rather Tyrants. 


They ſuſtained that character wonderfully in their 
whole conduct. They were almoſt inacceſſible in their 
perſons : they ſcarce vouchſafed to hear the complaints 
of ſuch as applied to them: they anſwered with an 
inſolence and haughtineſs, that confounded all who had 


* quis memorem libertatis vocem, aut in Senatu, aut in Populq, 
Mififlet. | „„ 


any 
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any. dial rranſabt * them. No kind of juſtice A. R. 1 


was to be had of them. They concerted in private e, 


amongſt themſelves the judgments they rendered in 


public. If any perſon believed himſelf injured by one 


of the Decemvirs, and appealed to another, he was 
fare to be treated in ſuch a manner, as gave him cauſe 
to regret his not abiding by his former judgment. Af- 


ter having for ſome time left terror in a manner equally ._. 


ſuſpended between the citizens of all orders, they at 


length made the ſtorm fall on the People, and che 


excels to which they carried their oppreſſions is incre- 
dible. The report began even to ſpread, that they 
kad ſworn amongſt themſelves to perpetuate their au- 
thority, and never to lay it down: "which: threw the 
Feat into deſpair. 

+ They then began to turn their eyes towards the 
Senate, ſeeing no hope of liberty but from thoſe, by 
whom they formerly apprehended being reduced into 


ſlavery : frivolous fear, which had precipitated the 


Commonwealth into its preſent deplorable condition. 
The principal Senators abhorred and deteſted the De- 
cemvirs, but did not love the Plebeians. > They were 


far from approving what was done, but they could 


not help thinking and ſaying, that the People ſuffered 
no more than they deſerved. Hence they were not 
in haſte to aid thoſe who through a blind paſſion for 
liberty had plunged themſelves into ſlavery ; and they 


were not ſorry to ſee their chains grow every day more 
heavy, in hopes that the lively ſenſe of their miſeries 


might make them deſire the re-eſtabliſhment of Con- 
tuls, and the antient form of government. 

The Decemvirs in the mean time carried their inſo- 
lence to the higheſt exceſs. They cauſed themſelves 
to be attended no longer by the Plebeians, as they had 


done at firſt to gain the People: it was the young no- by 


bility who attached themſelves to them, and held it as - 
an honour to accompany them as their guard. It is 


+ CircumſpeCtare tum Patritiorum vultus Plebeii, & nts libertatis | 
captare auram, unde ſervitutem timendo, in eum ſtatum remp. ad- 


duxerant, Liv, 
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no wonder that they ſhould 
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UL. &c. Decethvits; 
lace creatures diſpoſed to flatter tyranny, and ready to 
ſacrifice the public good to their private intereſts, 
But it is juſt matter of ſurprize, and moſt ſhocking, 
that many of the order of the Patricians, ſo proud of 
their nobility and riches; ſhould abandon themſelves 
to the Decemvirs, and join with them in oppreſſing 
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re 
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the liberty of their country. They were not aſhamed 


to become the Miniſters of thoſe Tyrants, who» pub- 
lickly lorded it with inſupportable haughtineſs over 
the Commonwealth; who paid no regard either to the 
Senate or People; and deprived the citizens of their 
fortunes, and diſpoſed of their lives with impunity. 
For their licence roſe to that pitch. Some were whip- 
ped with rods like ſlaves, others periſhed by the ax 
like criminals : and that cruelty might not be unre- 
warded, - they added the confiſcation of eſtates to the 
murder of thoſe who poſſeſſed them . Libertiniſm, 
and the deſire of vile gains, were the allurements that 
had corrupted part of the young nobility, and con- 
tinued them attached to the Tyrants. | 


Ihe ides of May approached, when the magiſtracy 


of the Decemvirs was of right to expire. They had 
prepared two additional tables of laws; amongſt which 
there was one, that prohibited the Patricians to ally 
themſelves by marriage with the Plebeians ; undoubt- 
edly with deſign to prevent the ties of blood and affi- 
nity from reinſtating peace and union between the two 
orders. There now remained no pretext for continu- 
ing themſelves in the Decemvirate. The ides of May 
therefore were expected with incredible anxiety and 
impatience. rom ey; NE 

That day at length arrived. Appius and his col- 
legues, in contempt of all the rules and cuſtoms of the 


Commonwealth, and even contrary to the laws they 
had lately paſſed, confirmed themſelves in the Dictator- 


* Hac mexgede juventus nobilis corrupta, non-modd non ire obviam 
injuriæ, ſed propalam licentiam ſuam malle, quam omnium libertatem. 
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AP; AUD. F. VIBUL. Ke. Decemvirs: | 


ſhip by their own authority, without calling an af: A, K. 236 | 
ſembly, or conſulting either the Senate or People. Ant, C. I 
Every thing ſeemed utterly deſperate. - No defender DionyC 


of the public liberty appeared, nor any reſource, either 1:7 
preſent or future, againſt ſo many evils. Rome was Liv. 


no longer to be khown, was no. longer Rome. It was © 3042. 


become the ſeat of Tyranny, and the ſcene of the moſt 
horrible violences. There was no kind of bad treatment 
that the Decemvirs did not exerciſe againſt all with- 
out exception, that ventured to diſapprove. their con- 
duct; baniſhing ſome under frivolous pretexts; put- 
ting others to death upon falſe accuſations laid againſt 
them by their own hirelings, of which they made them- - 
ſelves the. abſolute judges; confiſcating the eſtates of 
thoſe they condemned to their own uſe, and to that of 
the young nobility, who ſerved them as their guards; 
plundering in that manner the richeſt and beſt fami- 
lies, violating ſuch of the wives and maids as were 
agreeable to their luſt, and ſparing thoſe who oppoſed 
their brutality no more than ſlaves. They carried 
their madneſs to ſuch an height, that they compelled 
moſt of the nobility to abandon Rome, and to fly. for 
refuge to the neighbouring cities of the allies. Hence 
ſcarce any perſons remained in the city, except ſuch as 
were of intelligence with the Tyrants, or did not 
concern themſelves in the leaſt about the good of the 
Commonwealth. . | | 

The deplorable condition to which Rome was re- 


duced, inſpired an univerſal contempt for her in the 


neighbouring ſtates, who thought it infamous to re- 
main in ſubjection to a city, whoſe liberty ſubſiſted 
no longer. They believed the occaſion favourable for 
avenging their paſt defeats, and for making themſelves 
amends for the loſſes they had ſuſtained. With theſe 
hopes, they raiſed great armies, and prepared to at- 
tack Rome. The Sabines, on the one ſide, diſperſed 
themſelves over the frontiers of the State, and after 
having made a great booty, #nd ſhed abundance of 
blood in the country, encamped before Eretum, a 
ſmall city upon the Tiber about fix or ſeven leagues 


from 
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A R. 304. from Rome. The qui on the other ſide entered the W w 
FINE: 5 country of Tuſeulum, ravaged a great er, of — and 01 
1 & IJ np en themſelves near Algidum. NEED of 
1 This news put the Decemvirs into a great conſter. hi 
_ nation, who in their dread of two wars ſaw themſelves tu 
under the neceſſity of aſſembling the Senate. They 60 

were not ignorant of the ſtorm they had to experience, 00 

and the reproaches that would be made them for be. c 

ing the ſole cauſe of the ravages of the country, and 

of all the misfortunes that threatened the Common- ce 

wealth. They foreſaw that advantage would be taken 8 

of the occaſion for attempting to diveſt them of their to 

power, if they did not oppoſe ſuch attacks with vi- * 

gour, and make an example of all who ſhould preſume ip 


to enter the liſts againſt them. It was, however, ne- 6s 
ceiſary for them to reſolve . to aſſemble the Senate. 6c 

When the herald made proclamation to that effect in 4 
the Forum, the multitude were entirely aſtoniſhed, « 
becauſe that cuſtom had been diſcontinued from the 1 
ſecond year of the Decemvirate. They ſaid to each 80 
other, that they were obliged to the enemy for ſeeing Wa 
any trace of their antient cuſtoms and liberty an the an 
city. As no Senator appeared on the herald's ſum- co 
mons, the people at firſt a ought it a ſign that they did ne 
not acknowledge the authority of the Decemvirs, and the 
reſolved to act in the ſame manner on their ſide, by taking cri 
no notice of the ſummons, when they ſhould think fit fic: 
to make the levies. The Decemvirs ſent their officers Fa 
round to the houſes of the Senators but upon being plz 
informed that they were almoſt all of them in the Ba 
country, they deferred the aſſembly till the next day. ma 
It was more numerous than had been expected, aft 


which exceedingly afflicted the People, who conſider- Ki 

ed that conduct as abandoning liberty, and betraying | 

the cauſe of the public. If the Senators acted with too _ 

much ſubmiſſion in aſſembling, they however ſpoke 
with abundance of reſolution. After Appius had de- 

clared, that the Sabines and Æqui were in arms 

the Roman People, that it was neceſſary to take the 


field againſt them, and that the approach of the enemy I < 
would 


AP. CEAUD. F. VIBUL. Kc. Decemvirs. 
would admit of no delays ; L. Valerius Potitus, with- 


out giving him time to conelude, roſe up to ſpeak out 
of his turn. When Appius would have prevented 


- 
« 


him, by telling him that he ſhould be heard in his 


turn: *The queſtion is not to anſwer you, replied 
Valerius. I have other things of greater importance, 


and more neceſſary, to propoſe to the Senate, con- 


« cerning your intrigues, and the conſpiracy which 


you have formed againſt the State. Remember, 


« Appius, J am a Senator, and that my name is Va- 
« lerius.“ But rightly perceiving that no juſtice was 


to be expected either from him or moſt of his collegues: 


« It is to you only that I addreſs myſelf,” continued he, 
ſpeaking to Q. Fabius Vibulanus, you who have 
i« honoured us with three Conſulſhips. If you have 
« {till the ſame zeal and the ſame juſt intentions which 
« we have experienced heretofore, exert yourſelf now, 


« and deliver us from the oppreſſion under which we 
« oroan. The whole Senate fix their eyes upon you 


as on their only hope.” The diſpoſition of Fabius 
was rather light and inconſtant in good, than hardened 


and tenacious in ill. So unexpected an apoſtrophe 
confounded him. Characters of this kind, which are 


neither bad nor malignant in themſelves, often ſuffer 


themſelves to be drawn in to ſhare in the greateſt 
crimes by the force of bad example, for want of ſuf- 


ficient conſtancy in what is good. The collegues of 
Fabius crouded about him to prevent him from re- 


plying, and a great tumult aroſe. But M. Horatius 


Barbatus riſing up ſoon after, cauſed filence to be 
made. He was the grandſon of that Horatius, who, 
after having ſignalized himſelf in the expulſion of the 
Kings, had been made Conſul with Valerius Publicola. 
«* We are told, ſaid he, of wars abroad, and enemies 


ready to attack us. Have we then either a more 


formidable war than that made on us in the heart of 
the ſtate and city, or more declared enemies than 
e theſe ten Tarquins, who under the 'maſk of Legiſ- 
“ lators, have ſubverted all our laws, and uſurped a 


= tyrannical power, in which they pretend to perpe- 


4 « tuate 


| A. R. 305, <6 tare ps even in dee of 8 tl 
Ant. C. 4 wealth. Have they forgot, that it was under the v 
01 


6% Valerii and Horatii the Kings were expelled from 
* Rome? Do they believe the name of King to haye 
been the ſole object of their purſuit? Do we not ce 
« BY ve it to Jupiter? Do we not call Romulus our te 
& founder by that title? Do we not ule it every day 
„ in our ſacrifices and rites of religion ? What we 
“armed againſt, what we abhorred, in Kings, was 
<« their i their violence, and their abuſe of 1 
« authority, legitimate in itſelf, but which they made 
< to degenerate into 2 And what we could 
* not ſuffer either in a King, or his ſon, ſhall we now 
c bear in private perſons without title, without power, 
« and void of alla — though r ſtill Preſume 
* toretain the marks of it. 
This diſcourſe put the Decemvirs into a fury. How: 
ever, as Appius did not yet ſee in what manner the 
affair would terminate, he contented himſelf with vent- 
ing ſome reproaches not very exceſſive, and with com- 
plaining, that they departed improperly from the 
matter in 2 | 
Claudius, his uncle, notwithſtanding — in 
peking upon the ſame ſubject, nobody through re- 
{ſpect venturing to interrupt him: but he treated it 
in a mild and pathetie manner, employing rather en- 
treaties than reproach. <©4 He conjured him by the 
manes of his brother Appius, the Decemvir's 5 — 
to confider rather the ſtrict and natural tie by which 
he was bound to the country that gave him birth, than 
the unjuſt compact he had entered into with his col 
legues. That it was more for his own ſake than that 
of the Commonwealth he made him that requeſt. That 
the Commonwealth either by fair or foul means. could 
reduce them to reaſon. That one could not tell, where 
diſputes carried to extremity, like this, might end: 
but that the conſequences it might have, made him 
tremble for Appius.“ He concluded with ſaying, | 
« Tt-was his opinion, that the Senate ought not to pak I tions 
any deeree. That was declaring _ pough to th 


AP. CLAUE. F. VIBUL:. Sc. Decemvirs, 399 
that he conſidered the Decemvirs as private perſons, A. R. 388. 


who had no right to aſſemble the Senate. Many were 2 1 
we Cornelius Maluginenſis, brother to one of the De- 

not cemvirs, ſupported their intereſt ſtrongly, under pre- 3 
zur tence of the good of the public. He ſaid, That hae 
lay vas l to ſee ſo many wiſe and prudent perſoons 3 
we depart from the point as they did on the preſent cc. 
ras Wl fion. That what Valerius and Horatius pretended in | | 
an Wl reſpect to the expiration of the power of the Decemvirs 

ide at the ides of May, was not without foundation, and 

ud W merited the mature examination of the Senate at their 

oy Wl lcifure : but as the enemy were almoſt at the gates of 

er, Rome, it was neceſſary, previgquſly to all things, to 

me WI levy the army, and order the Decemvirs to march 


immediately againſt them.“ This opinion occaſioned 
w. a great tumult: but as it was ſupported by the young 
the Senators, it paſſed by plurality of voices; which was 
nt- all the Decemvirs wanted. - _ Trek > 
m- Armed with this decree, they made the levy with - 
the out oppoſition, and ſet out directly, ſome againſt the 
Sabines, and others againſt the Æqui. Appius was 
in left at Rome with Sp. Oppius : for the rudeſt attacks 
re- MW were expected there, and he was well qualified to ſuſ- 
| it WM cain them. | e 55 
en- The Roman armies were beaten on both ſides, 
the MW through the behaviour of the ſoldiers, who choſe rather 
er, Wl to ſuffer the ſhame of being defeated, than acquire the _ 
ich WT honour of victory for leaders whom they abhorred and 
aan deteſted, What paſſed was rather concerted flights 
ol- Wl than battles. The loſs was greateſt in the country of 
hat I the Equi. The enemy took the camp; and the Ro- 
hat Wl mans, deprived of every thing, happily found at Tuſ- 
ald culum an open afylum, and immediate aid from faith- 
ere ful and generous allies. . Res oe og I 
id: When this news came to Rome, it occaſioned great = 
um alarm, and gave ſome ſuſpence to, domeſtic diviſions. 
ng, Appius and his collegue took all the neceſſary precau- 
as tons for the ſafety of the city, and ſent new troops 
be the two armies, with orders to march againſt. the 
| enemy, 
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to reinſtate the Tribunes of the People. Theſe dif: 


given him a commiſſion to execute with a ſmall de- 


The order was executed. Siccius fold his life dear. As 


many of the enemies, had been killed himſelf with 


| of Legatus, lieutenant-general, to aſſiſt the Decemvirs that command. 
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Two enormous actions, of a very different nature; 

but equally criminal, made way for great events, and 0 

haſtened the ruin of the Decemvirs. The one hap: | 

pened in the camp, and the other in the cit. K 

Liv. I. 3. L. Siccius, the famous Plebeian, who had diſtin- F 

guiſhed himſelf ſo much by his valour, was at that f 


time in the army which had been ſent againſt the 8a. of 
bines (1). The Decemvirs who commanded it were f 
informed that Siccius often talked with his companions 
upon the preſent diviſions, that he ſpoke very boldly h 
againſt the Decemvirs, and ſaid that the only remedy 
for the preſent misfortunes of the Commonwealth was 


courſes gave them offence, and the more, as that of. 
ficer was in great credit. They reſolved therefore to 
rid themſelves of him ; and for that purpoſe, having 


tachment, they ſecretly ordered the ſoldiers of the 
party, who were devoted to their intereſt; to aſſaſſi- 
nate him in the firſt convenient place they ſhould find. 


he was vigorous and robuſt, he killed ſeveral of thoſe 
who attacked him, but was at length overpowered by 
numbers. That brave warrior, who had returned 
victorious from ſo many battles, periſhed at laſt by the 
hands of ſome traitors, whom the Decemvirs had arm- 
ed againſt him. At their return, they gave out, that 
they had fallen into an ambuſcade; and that Siccius, 
after having defended himſelf a great while, and killed 


(1) He had been ſent thither by Appius from Rome. Appius being 
informed that he talked highly againſt the Decemvirs, ſent for him 
under pretence of conſulting him concerning affairs of the army; and 
pretending to be highly pleaſed with his counſels, ſent him in 2 


ed the army againſt the Sabines. Inſtructed by Appius, they received 
him with outward marks of joy, and upon his adviſing them for g 
reaſons to remove their camp into the enemy's country, they took bat 
opportunity to rid themſelves of him, and ſent him to mark it out 
with the detachment of ruffians, by whom he was killed. | | 

f g ſome bam 
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AP. cLAUD. P. VIBUL. &c. Decemvirs. 
ſome of his ſoldiers. © This news gave the whole army A. R. 


great grief: for he was generally eſteemed and beloved. 
A cohort was detached by the permiſſion of the Decem- 


virs, to bury the dead: but when it arrived at the 


place, they were amazed to find them with their arms 


and habits on, and that they had not been ſtripped of 


their ſpoils. On examining on all ſides, no traces were 
found either of men or hotſes,” except in the defile 
through which the Romans had paſſed; and what was 
{till the greateſt” proof, there were none but Romans 


amongſt the dead. They therefore concluded abſo- 


lJutely, and the thing was evident, that Siccius had 
not been killed by the enemy, but by his own troops. 
When they had buried the reſt, they took up the 
body of Siccius, and carried it to the camp. The 
grief and indignation of the army was inconceivable; 
After they had rendered him all the honours of war, 
juſtice was demanded againſt the murderers, and the 
troops were for having them tried and executed im- 
medlately, according to martial law. The Decemvirs 
had made them diſappear, and under pretence that all 


perſons ſhould be at liberty to accuſe them at Rome, 
they deferred paſſing judgment in the affair. This 
murder of Siccius exceedingly exaſperated the ſoldiers; ' 


and prepared them already for a revolt. 
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Another murder ſtill more deplorable, committed in Liv. I. 3. 


the city, gave the laſt blow to the Decemvirate. L. 5 
Virginius, of a Plebeian family, had a daughter about 1. 12. c. 86, 


44—49. 
Diod. Sic. 


Steen years of age: ſhe had been promiſed in mar- 97. 


riage to Icilius, who had formerly been Tribune, and 
was at that time- the greateſt beauty in Rome. She 
had loſt her mother, and was under the tuition-of go- 
verneſſes, who took care of her education. Appius, 
who ſaw her by chance, was ſtruck with her exquiſite 
beauty, and thought of nothing from thenceforth but 
the means of gratifying his criminal defires. He em- 
ployed all the methods to tempt her, that a violent 
paſſion could ſuggeſt; but “ ſtill found in the invin- 


* Poſtquam omnia pudore ſepta animadyer terat, ad crudelem ſuper- 
bamque vim animum convertit. Liv. 
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all his attacks and endeavours. When he ſaw that 
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her ſevere modeſty left him no hopes of ſeducing her, 
he had recourſe to violence. He ſuborned one of his 
clients, named M. Claudius, and perfectly inſtructed 
him how to act. This creature of his was bold and 
frontleſs, and one of thoſe kind of people, who intro- 
duce themſelves into the confidence of the Great only 
by a criminal complacency for their pleaſures. The 


infamous miniſter of the Decemvir's debauches, meet- 


ing Virginia as ſhe was going with her governeſs to 
the public ſchools in the Forum, ſtopped her, and 
claiming her as his ſlave, bade her follow him, or he 
would oblige her to do ſo by force. Virginia, in a- 
mazement and trembling with fear, did not know what 


he meant; and her governeſs raiſed a great cry, and 


implored the aſſiſtance of the People. The names of 
Virginius her father, and Icilius her intended huſband; 
were heard on all ſides, Relations and friends ran to 


Join her, and the moſt indifferent were moved with 


the ſight. This ſecured her againſt violence. Clau- 
dius, aſſuming a milder tone, ſaid, there was no oc- 
caſion for ſo much ſtir: that he had no deſign to em- 
ploy violence, but ſolely the uſual methods of juſtice; 
and immediately cited Virginia before the magiſtrate, 
whither ſhe followed him, by the advice of her rela- 
tions. | | 
When they came to Appius's tribunal, the claimant 
repeated his well known tale to the judge, with whom 
it had been concerted. He ſaid, that Virginia was 
born in his houſe of one of his ſlaves, from whence 
ſhe had been ſtolen by her mother and carried to Vir- 
ginius's wife, who being barren, through grief to ſee 
herſelf without children, had pretended this girl to be 
her daughter, and had brought her up as ſuch in her 
houſe. That he had inconteſtable proofs of the fact, 
againſt the evidence of which Virginius himſelf, who 
had ſo much intereſt in the affair, could have nothing 
to object. He concluded with demanding, as the 


abſence of Virginius prevented the matter from being 
finally 
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finally adjudged, that it ſhould be decreed proviſion- ages 285 7 


ally, that the ſlave ſhould follow her maſter. 


An expreſs law, paſſed by the Decemvirs them- "I 


ſelves, decided the caſe in favour of Virginia. It 
declared, „That if a perſon. enjoying their liberty 
ſhould be claimed as a ſlave, ſuch perſon ſhould con- 
tinue at liberty till a definitive judgment in the caſe.” 
Numitorius, Virginia's uncle, alledged this equitable 
law in vain, In vain did he repreſent, that as Virgi- - 
nius was abſent in the ſervice of the Commonwealth, it 
was but juſt the judgment ſhould be ſuſpended, till he 
could appear to defend his daughter in perſon. 
Appius, before he paſſed ſentence, ſaid. That 
the law which had been cited was a proof of his zeal 
for the defence of liberty. That if the father were 
preſent, the maid might be put into his hands without 
difficulty; and therefore that it was neceſſary he ſhould 
be ſent for as ſoon as poſſible. In the mean time, he 
decreed, that ſne ſhould be put into the hands of 
Claudius, who ſhould give good ſecurity to produce 
her, when the father arrived.” 5 | 
This ſentence of Appius was followed by the tears 
and cries of Virginia, and the women that accompanied. 
her. All who were preſent at this trial trembled with 
horror and indignation, . but no body ventured to ex- 
plain themſelves openly. Icilius, raiſing great cries, 


Lictor ſaying the judge had paſſed ſentence, oppoſed 
and thruſt him back roughly. + So injurious a treat- 
ment would have enraged the moſt moderate. Icilius, 
who was naturally warm and violent, did not ſuffer it 


Ut ſi quis Elibertate in ſervitutem aſſereretur, Prætor vindicias 
Nebnde daret. ä 

+ Placidum quoque ingenium tam atrox injuria accendiſſet. Ferro 
hinc tibi ſummovendus ſum, Appi, inquit, ut tacitum feras, quod 
celari vis. Virginem ego-hanc ſum ducturus, nuptam pudicamque 


habiturus. Proinde omnes collegarum quoque Lifores convoca, ex- 


pediri virgas & ſecures jube ; non manebit extra domum patris ſponſa * 
Icilii. Non, ſi tribunitium auxilium & provocationem Plebi Romanæ, 1 
duas arces libertatis tuendæ, ademiſtis, ideo in liberos quoque noſtros - 
conjugeſque regnum veſtræ libidini datum eſt. Sævite in tergum, & 
in cervices noftros : pudicitia faltem in tuto fit.” | 
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AB b. 395: patiently. Lou muſt remove me from hence, Ap- 


1 


“. pius, ſaid he, with the ſword, if you would ſtifle 


the knowledge of your infamous deſign... I am to 
« ma ar this maid, but to marry her chaſte and a 


« virgin. T herefore aſſemble, if you pleaſe, Wl pay 


 « own Lictors, and thoſe of your collegues, . Se ag 
wife 


them make ready their rods and axes + but 
« of Icilius ſhall not ſtay out of her father's houſe. 


Though you and your collegues haye deprived. the 


« People of their Tribunes and appeals, the two 


« ſupporters of their liberty, do not imagine that you 


0 


Ca 


have an abſolute power to treat our wives and 


= Mi children according to the dictates of your luſt, 


Rage, tyrannize, if you will, over our perſons; 
« but let chaſtity and innocence at leaſt be. exempt 
« from your violence.” Icilius added. ſeveral other 
circumſtances of equal force, and concluded with pro- 
teſting, that * as long as he had life he ſhould. retain 
the courage and conſtancy, with which a juſt and chaſte 
paſſion for the defence of his wife 8 lerer ought to 
inſpire him. 

The whole mir were in great emotion, and 
ready to proceed to the utmoſt extremities. Appius, 


who perceived! it, and did not expect ſo much reſiſtance, 


was obliged to give way to it. He ſaid, < He per- 

ceived, that Icilius, ſtill full of the pride and violence 
of the 'T ribune, ſought only to excite tumult : that for 
the preſent he would not ſupply him with occaſion. 


That in reſpect of Virginius's abſence, his quality of 
father, and alſo in favour of the common cauſe of 


liberty, he was ſatisfied to defer judgment till next day. 
But that if Virginius did not appear, he now gave 
warning to Icilius, and all ſuch ſeditious perſons, that 


he ſhould proceed in the caſe; and that his own Lic- 


tors, without his having recourſe to thoſe of his col- 
legues, would ſuffice for chaſtiſing the inſolence of 
the turbulent and refractory.” After having continued 
ſitting ſome time, that he e not ſeem to have come 


fdes, 
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thither ſolely on account of this affair, as wong. 


farther offered, he roſe, and returned home, mu 
mortified with what had paſſed. 


The firſt thing he did after he entered his houſe, 
was to write to his collegnes in the camp not to ſuffer 
Virginius to leave it, and even to keep him confined 


under a good guard. The courier was diſpatched 
immediately: but was too late by ſome hours. The 
affair of Virginia no ſooner made a noiſe, than Icilius's 
brother and Numitorius's ſon, two active young men, 


full of ardor and good-will, took horſe, and riding 


hard had arrived in very good time at the camp. 
Virginius had got leave to be abſent, and was ſet out 
when Appius's courier arrived. For his greater ſecu- 
rity, he took the by-road to Rome. 


The news of Virginius's arrival conſiderably | em- 


barraſſed the Decemvir, but did not extinguiſh his 


paſſion. The next day early in the morning Vir- 


ginius repaired to the Forum with his daughter. It 


was impoſſible to behold her, without being ſenſibly 
moved. The ſad and neglected air with which ſhe 
appeared, her mournful and dejected looks, her eyes 


heavy and ſtreaming with tears, and the rays of beauty 


which, however, broke through that cloud of ſadneſs, 
made powerful impreſſions upon all hearts. Her fa- 


ther, weeping ſtill more than her, held out his hands 


to the citizens, and implored their aid, repreſenting 
to them in a pathetic manner his own misfortune, and 


the danger to which themſelves were upon the point 


of being expoſed in reſpect to their wives and daugh- 


ters. Icilius ſaid as much on his fide. 


In the mean time Appius arrived, and with an aſ- 


ſured and menacing air aſcended his tribunal. To 
prevent all reſiſtance, he had cauſed the troops under 
his command to march down from the Capitol, and 
take poſſeſſion of the Forum. The whole city were 


in expectation of hearing the ſentence about to be 


paſſed. Claudius complained of not having had juſ- 


tice done him the evening before, and repeated in few 


words the proofs, upon which he founded his claim. 
D427 The 
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R refuted with ſolid and una ennie reaſons the pre- 


tended impoſture of Virginia's. birth The judge, 
who was no longer maſter of himſelf, without heark- 
ening farther to her defenders, pronounced Virginia 


the property of Claudius. Upon hearing chat ſen- 


tence, all that were preſent lifted up their hands to 


heaven, and raiſed a great outery, that expreſſed their 


grief and indignation. Appius, tranſported with rage 
and fury, ſaid; that he well knew, there were many 


factious and ſeditious perſons in the croud, ho ſought 


only to excite tumults: that they would do well to 
remain quiet, otherwiſe the troops which he had ex- 
preſsly cauſed to come thither well knew how to make 


them. He then ordered the Lictor to remove the 


People, and make way for Claudius to take his ſlave. 
The whole multitude were awed and withdrew, and 


the unhappy Virginia was upon the point of being 


the prey of her raviſner. Her father then, conſulting 
only his deſpair, immediately formed within himſelf 
a dreadful reſolution. He deſired Appius to favour | 
him ſo far as to ſuffer him to aſk the nurſe ſome queſ- 


tions in private before his daughter, in order to aſſure 


himſelf by her anſwers concerning the truth of the 
fact, and thereby conſole himſelf 12 the ſentence that 
had juſt been paſſed. That favour was granted him 
without difficulty. The croud made way for him to 
paſs. He took his daughter and her nurſe aſide, and 
inſenſibly led them towards a butcher*s ſhop. There 
ſnatching up a knife, By this only means in my 
c power, my dear child, id he, I defend thy ho- 
<« nour and liberty ;” and plunged it into her heart. 
Then drawing out the bloody knife, he cried to Ap- 
pius, With this innocent blood, Appius, I devote 
<« thy head to the infernal Gods.” 


— An horrid noiſe immediately enſued. Virginius, 


all covered with his daughter's blood, and holding the 
knife ſtill ſmoking in his hand, ran like a madman on 
all ſides of the Forum, animating the citizens to re- 


cover their liberty. He afterwards opened himſelf a 
way 
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AP. CL AUD. F. VIBUL. &c. Decemvirs. 
way with the favour of the multitude to the gates of 


him cloſe. . | 
Icilius, Virginia's intended huſband, and Numito- 


rius her uncle, continued with her body, deploring 
the guilt of Appius, the fatal beauty of Virginia, and 


the cruel neceſſity to which her father had been re- 


duced. The * women cried out with tears: Is this 
« the reward of chaſtity ? Is it to ſatiate the brutality 


« of an infamous Decemvir, that we bring our chil- 
« dren into the world?“ adding a thouſand other 
moving complaints, ſuch as grief, which is more 
lively and tender in their ſex, generally inſpires them 
with on the like occaſions. The men, and eſpecially 
Icilius, reſerving their whole indignation for the in- 
juries that affected their country, expreſſed themſelves 
only againſt the tyranny and oppreſſion of the People, 
who had been deprived of the two firmeſt ſupports of 
liberty, their Tribunes and Appeals. The multitude 
was in the higheſt ferment, as well through the enor- 


mity of the crime, as the hope of recovering their 


Hbert y,. 


Appius, apprized of theſe emotions, ſent his Lic- 


tors to ſeize Icilius, and carry him to priſon. But the 


latter had already around him, not only a mutinous 


populace, but two illuſtrious chiefs, who came at that 


inſtant to put themſelves at the head of the multitude: . - 


theſe were Valerius and Horatius. The Decemvir, 
ſeeing that he was not obeyed, came in perſon, at- 
tended by a troop of young Patricians, to animate the 
Lictors by his preſence and that aid. The People fell 
upon them, broke their faſces, and made uſe of them 
againſt themſelves. Appius, apprehending for his 
own life, withdrew, and ſummoned an aſſembly of 


* Sequentesclamitant matronæ, © Eamneliberoruny procreandorum 
conditionem ? ea pudicitiz præmia eſſe? ceteraque, quæ in tali re 
muliebris dolor, quo eſt mceſtior imbecillo animo, eo miſerabilia maz 
| £18 querentibus ſubjicit, Liv. | 5 | 
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the city, Where he mounted an horſe that waited for NO 
him, and rode directly towards the camp. A troop 
of Plebeians to the number of four hundred followed 
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A-R. 305. the People. That was a great imprudence. | Hora- 
q. tius and Valerius followed him thither, and ſeizing the 
other ſide of the Forum, they ſet the body of Virgi- 


nia on an high place, from whence it might be ſeen 
by every body, and having drawn thither a great part 
of the People, they made the ſtrongeſt invectives 
againſt Appius, and thoſe that favoured the Decem- 
yirate, This part of the citizens, whether out of 
reſpect for the illuſtrious perſons who ſpoke to them, 
or compaſſion for her whoſe beauty had been attended 
with ſuch dire misfortunes, or the hopes that were 


given them of re- inſtating the Commonwealth in its 


former condition, became ſo much ſuperior to the 
faction of the Decemvirs, that except a very ſmall 
number that ſtill adhered to them, all the reſt aban- 
doned them. Appius, terrified with that deſertion, 
was obliged to leave the Forum, with his head cover- 
ed in his robe, and eſcape to a neighbouring houſe. 
That precaution was neceſſary; and if he had not with- 
drawn 1n time, he was in danger of experiencing the 
People's revenge, and ſuffering the puniſhment he de- 


ſerved. Valerius and his party obſerved no longer any 


meaſures, and by their warm declamations againſt the 
Decemvirate, fully determined ſuch as till then re- 


mained irreſolute. - | _ 5270 
But nothing augmented their hatred more againſt 
the Decemvirs, than the pompous manner in which 
Virginia's relations celebrated her funeral. Her body 
was laid on high in the Forum upon-a magnificent 
bed, ſo that every body might ſee it, and carried in a 
kind of triumph through the whole city. The Roman- 
matrons and virgins came out of their houſes to meet 
it ; ſome threw flowers and wreaths upon the bed, ſome 
their girdles and bracelets, and others the ornaments 
of their heads. Nothing that could adorn her obſe- 
quies was omitted. . 
Such was the ſituation of Rome, when Virginius ar- 
rived at the camp of Algidus. He ſoon excited a 
greater tumult there, than he had left in the city. For 


beſides that the troop of almoſt four hundred Oy 
Who 
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>mpanied him, made his arrival remarkable, A. R. 30% 
the knife, Which he held in his hand; and the blood 0 
with which he was Covered, drew on him the eyes f 
the whole army. Whilſt every body aſked him what 
had happened, he continued ſilent for ſome time, and =Y 
anſwered only with his tears. When he recovered 
himſelf a little, and ſilence had been made, he related 
from firſt to laſt all that had happened in the city. 
Then raiſing his hands towards heaven, and addreſſing 
himſelf to the ſoldiers, he implored them, Not to 
« impute a crime to him of which Appius was the 
ſole author, nor to conſider him as a parricide and 
. the murderer of his daughter. He added, that the 
life of Virginia would have been dearer to him than 
his own, 54 in preſerving it, ſhe could have preſerved. 
her liberty and honour: but that, ſeeing her upon the 
point of being dragged away as a ſlave, to fatiate the 
Decemvir's luſt, he believed it better to loſe his child 
„ by death than infamy; and that pity and tenderneſs 
‚ for her had made him ſeem to become cruel. That 
he would not have ſurvived his daughter, if he had 

| not hoped, that his fellow-ſoldiers would affiſt him in 
avenging her death. That they alſo had daughters, 
| ſiſters, and wives. That the luft of Appius had not 
expired with his daughter, but would become ftill 
more outrageous, the longer it was ſuffered with impu- 
nity. That his misfortune warned them to guard againſt 
the like injuries. That as for him, he had loſt his 
wife; that his daughter, as ſhe could preſerve her ho- 
nour only by the loſs of her life, had ſuffered an un- 
happy, but an honeſt death. That he had no longer 
any thing to fear for his family from the brutality of 4] 
Appius: that as to the violence he might exerciſe up- 
k on his perſon, he well knew how to deliver himſelf 
| from it with the ſame courage as he had his daugh- 
ter. That it was for them to provide for the ſafe 
of their honour, lives, liberty, and thoſe of their 
children.“ 

Theſe complaints of Virginius were followed with 
the acclamations of the whole multitude. * 
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A.R. 305, diers with one voice aſſured him, they would avenge 
Ant. C. his grief and their own liberty. At the ſame time a 


447+ 


report from Rome ſpread, that the affairs of the De- 


cemvirs were entirely ruined there; and that Appius 
himſelf, after having eſcaped the hands of the popu- 
lace with difficulty, had fled, and was retired into ba- 


niſhment: and this rumour, mingled with truth and 


falſhood, finally determined the army to revolt. To 
arms was the univerſal cry : the ſtandards were pulled 
up, and the troops took the route of Rome. The 
Decemvirs, terrified with what they ſaw, and the ac- 
counts of what had paſſed in the city, ran to all ſides 
of the camp to appeaſe the tumult. If they ſpoke 


mildly, no regard was had to them, and the troops 


gave no ear to what they ſaid : if they aſſumed a tone 
of authority, the ſoldiers anſwered, that they had 
their arms in thir hands, and knew how to uſe them. 

Accordingly they marched directly to Rome, paſſed 


peaceably through the city, and poſted themſelves 


upon mount Aventine. In their way they exhorted 
the citizens to recover their liberty, and to create Tri- 
bunes of the People : but they uſed no violence, nor 


any menaces. The Decemvir Sp. Oppius aſſembled 


the Senate. Their unanimous opinion was, that in 
the preſent conjuncture gentle meaſures only were to 
be uſed, as the Decemvirs themſelves had given oc- 
caſion for theſe commotions. Sp. Tarpeius, C. Iulius, 
and P. Sulpicius, three perſons of Conſular dignity, 
were deputed to the ſoldiers, to demand in the name 
of the Senate, by whoſe orders they had abandoned 
the camp, and what they intended, by ſeizing the 
Aventine in arms. They were not at a loſs for the 
anſwer they had to make: but, as they had not yet 
nominated a chief, nobody ventured to take it upon 
himſelf, nor to incur the reſentment and riſque with 


which it might be attended. The whole aſſembly 
cried out confuſedly, that they might ſend Valerius 


and Horatius to them, and that they would give them 
their anſwer. — | | 
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When the deputies were withdrawn, Virginius re- A. R. 305. 


preſented to the ſoldiers, That they had juſt before 
been at a loſs in a matter of no _ difficulty, only 
from their being a multitude without a chief, a body 


wighout a head. That they had given a wiſe anſwer; 


bu one that was rather the effect of chance than of a 
reſhlution concerted in common amongſt them. That 
it was his opinion, they would do well to elect ten 
perſons to command in chief, who might be called 


Ant. C. 


Military Tribunes, a name ſuitable enough to an office 


created by the ſoldiers. As they nominated him 
firſt: Reſerve,” ſaid he, *© theſe marks of eſteem 


« and affection for me till a more convenient occaſion. 


“No dignity can be agreeable to me whilſt my daugh- 


« ter is unrevenged; and at a time of trouble like 
ge that wherein the commonwealth is at preſent, it is 
« not prudent, in my opinion, to confer offices upon 
« perſons moſt expoſed to the hatred of adverſaries. 
« If you judge me capable of doing you any ſervice, 


« I ſhall do it no leſs in continuing a private perſon.” 


Ten military Tribunes were accordingly created, and 
M. Oppius was placed at the head of them. 


The other army, which was in the field againſt the 
Sabines, was not long before it followed this example. . 


The murder of Siccius had exceedingly incenſed them, 


as we have ſaid before, and as ſoon as they heard 
that their fellow-ſoldiers had thrown off their obedi- 
ence to the Decemvirs, they did the ſame with joy. 


They alſo choſe ten Tribunes upon their march, f 
whom Sextus Manlius was the chief; and having join- Livy calls 


ed the other army, they encamped together, and charg- 


ment. M. Oppius and S. Manlius, the moſt conſi- 
derable perſons amongſt thoſe Tribunes, were ap- 
pointed to preſide in that council. | 


The Senate was in great perplexity, and aſſembled 
every day, but without coming to any reſolution : the 
whole time paſſed in mutual reproaches, and nothing 
was concluded. The general opinion was, that Va- 


lerius and Horatius ſhould go to mount Aventine, to 
: | | nego- 
O 


him Ma- 
Rilius, 


ed the twenty Tribunes with the care of the govern- 
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© AR-305-negociate with the two armies. But then refuſed to 
* go, unleſs the Decemvirs would diveſt themſelves of 
the marks of dignity, as their authority had expired 

the year before. The Decemvirs on their ſide, com- 


plaining that they were for reducing them to the con- 


dition of private perſons, and degrading them of their 
office, proteſted that they would not quit it, that they 
had not put the laſt hand to the laws for which they 
were created, and that they had not cauſed them to be 
accepted. eee ee ee ede 
The army, upon being informed by Duilius, who 
had been Tribune, that after many debates the Senate 
were come to no fixed reſolution, removed from mount 
Aventine to the Sacred Mountain, as to a place where 
their anceſtors had laid the firſt foundations of the li- 
| berty of the People. Duilius had made them ſenſi- 
ble, „That the Senators would not act with any 
warmth, or give themſelves much pain about what 
paſſed, till they ſaw them abandon the city. That 
the Sacred Mountain would put the Senate in mind 
of the conſtancy of the Plebeians, and make them 


ſenſible, that without re-inſtating the Power of the 


Tribunes, there was no hope of union.“ For the 
reſt, having eſtabliſned their camp upon the Sacred 
Mountain, they imitated the wiſdom and moderation 
of their forefathers, in not committing any violence. 
The multitude joined the army; none, whoſe 

would permit, diſpenſing with themſelves from fol- 
lowing it. Their wives and children accompanied 
them part of the way, aſking them mournfully, to 


whoſe care they left them in a city, where neither the 
honour of women, nor the liberty of the public, were 


ſafe. e 

Rome being in this manner changed into a fright- 
ful ſolitude, and nobody appearing in the Forum ex- 
cept ſome few old men, the Senate began to be in real 
anxiety. What do you wait for, Fathers,“ ſaid ſe- 
veral beſides Horatius and Valerius? << If the De- 
« cemvirs perſiſt in their obſtinacy, will you ſuffer 


« every thing to be utterly ruined and loſt? on 
| « for 


le 


e 
d 
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« for you, „ Pecemvirs, what is this ſame authority of A. R. 30g. -- 
„ which you are ſo tenacious? Are you for 2 
« your laws to, and ruling over, roofs and walls? * 
« Are you not aſhamed to ſee the number of your Lic- 
« tors almoſt exceed that of the citizens, which remain 
« in the city? What will you do if the enemy come to 
« attack it? And ſuppoſe the People, ſeeing us fo 
« unconcerned- about their removal, ſhould advance 
« hither fword in hand, what would become of you ? 
« Is it your deſign to put an end to you authority 
« only with the entire ruin of the city? Do not you 
« perceive, that it is abſolutely neceſſary either to re- 
« nounce the People for good and all, or to grant 
« them Tribunes? We ſhall ſooner acquieſce-in not 
having Patrician, than they in wanting Plebeian 
« magiſtrates *. They extorted that office from our 
« fathers, new and unexperienced to them at that 
« time: and can any body believe, that after having 
« taſted the ſweets of it for ſo many years, they will 
« conſent to be deprived of it for ever; eſpecially 
« when we have made ſuch an uſe of authority, as 
makes protection and aid at leaſt as neceſſary 1 to them | 
« as Evν⏑t = 4 

As the Decemvirs heap dee of this kind from 
all ſides, they were overcome by ſo unanimous a con- 
currence, and declared at laſt, that, as it was judged 
neceſſary, they ſnould refer themſelves entirely to the 
reſolutions of the Senate. They only requeſted, that 
they might be ſecured againſt the hatred and animo- 
ity of the public; repreſenting at the ſame time, that 
it was not for their intereſt to accuſtom the People; 
by the puniſhment of the Decemvirs, to ſned the 
blood of the Senators. 

When a decree was paſſed to this effect, Valerius Liv. I. WA 
and Horatius were deputed with full powers to con- ©: 54+ 
clude a treaty of pacification with the People. It was 
alſo recommended to them to take proper precautions 


* Novam inexpertamque eam poteſtatem eripuere patribus noſtris, 
ne nunc dulcedine ſemel capti ferant deſiderium. Cam præſertim nec 
nos temperemus i 1 quo — egen. Lv. I. 3. c. 32. 


for 
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ie rage and vio 
camp with univerſal joy, as the Deliverers of the Peo- 
ple, and public thanks were given them for all the 


| ſervices they had done them in this affair, as well at 


its beginning, as now when it was upon the point of 
being terminated. Icilius ſpoke for the multitude, 
When they proceeded to treat of the accommodation, 
and the deputies deſired him to propoſe the demands 
he had to make, his anſwer, which had been concerted 
before their arrival, ſhewed, that the People founded 
their pretenſions ſolely in equity, and not upon the 
arms which they had in their hands. They demanded 


the re- eſtabliſnment of Tribunes and appeals, which 


had been the two firm ſupports of the liberty of the 
People before the creation of the Decemvirs ; and that 
it ſhould not be deemed a crime in any one whatſoever, 


to have induced the ſoldiers or People to retire tomount 


Aventine, in order to re-inſtate themſelves in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their liberty. Only the article concerning 
the Decemvirs had ſomething exceſlive in it. The 
People demanded, that they ſhould be delivered up 
to them, and threatened to burn them alive. 

«© Your firſt demands,” replied the deputies, are 
« ſo juſt, that we came prepared to grant them 
« of our own accord, becauſe they tend only to ſe- 
<« cure your liberty, without prejudice to others. But 
<& as to the laſt, it would be injurious to yourſelves to 
c“ comply with it: it ſuffices to pardon you ſuch ex- 
<« ceſſive ſentiments of anger, but we cannot approve 
4 them. You are cruel yourſelves, from the abhor- 
& rence of cruelty, and are for lording it over your 
<« adverſaries, before you have made ſure of your 
« own freedom. Shall our city never ſee an end of 
ce this enmity, and declared war between the Senators 
<« and People? You have more occaſion for the ſhield 


< than the ſword : You ought now to think only of 


e well eſtabliſhing your liberty.” The whole aſſem- 
bly having referred their pretenſions and intereſts en- 


tirely to the deputies, they promiſed to return _ 
| an 
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* and bring with them the ratification of their de- A. R. 3269. 
5 When they gave an account to the Senate of the 
ie good ſucceſs of their negotiation, the reſt of the De- 
it cemvirs, contrary to their hopes, finding no mention 
f W made of puniſhing them, came into every thing. But 
e. Appius, the moſt cruel and odious of them all, judg- 
n, ing the People's hatred. of him from his own for the 
Is People, ſaid, I am not ignorant of what is prepar- 
d « ing for me. I well perceive, that attacking us is 
d « deferred, till our adverſaries are armed for that pur- 
ce WM © poſe. The hatred of my enemies can be ſatiated 
d « only with my blood. However, I alſo conſent to 
þ « diveſt myſelf of the Decemvirate. A decree was 
c immediately paſſed to the following effect: That 


at the Decemvirs ſhould abdicate their office immediate- 

r, ly; that the Great Pontiff Q. Furius ſhould create 

it MW Tribunes of the People; and that no perſon what- 

{. W fever ſhould be liable to proſecution upon account of 

o WI the removal of the ſoldiers and People to mount Aven- 

ie tine.“ Upon the breaking up of the Senate, the De- 

p MW ccmvirs repaired to the aſſembly of the People, and 
abdicated their office; which occaſioned univerſal joy. 


re That news was immediately carried to the camp. 
m All the citizens that had continued in Rome followed 
e- the deputies. The other part of the People came at 


ut the ſame inſtant to meet them. They congratulated 
to each other upon the recovery of peace and liberty. 
x- W The deputies, having called the aſſembly, expreſſed 
ve themſelves to this effect: Romans, for the welfare 
rand happineſs of the commonwealth in general, and 
ur of each of you in particular, return to your coun- 
ur try, your houſhold-golds, wives and children; but 
of return with the ſame wiſdom and moderation you 
ors Wl © have ſhewn hitherto, in effect of which, ſo great a 
14 MW © multitude, in ſo univerſal a neceſſity, have not com- 
of MW © mitted the leaſt injury to a ſingle field. Go to 
m- W © mount Aventine, from whence you came. There, 
en- Wl © in that place of happy augury, where you laid the 
2n, Wl © firſt foundations of your liberty, create Tribunes * 
| | « is 
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for Rome, congratulating all they met, and receiving 


* VALERIUS,- N. NoRA TES Confuls. 


« the People. The Great 'Pontiff will” be there" t6 
e preſide in your aſſembly.” Thoſe words were re- 


ceived with great Joy and predigious acclamations. 
Without loſs of time, they decamped and marched 


their congratulations. They paſſed through the city 
with Pro ound ſilence, and belted upon mount Aven- 


tine. The Great Pontiff immediately held the aſſem- 
bly there, and Tribunes were created. Virginius firſt 


Dionyſ. 


of all, then L. Ieilius, and P. Numitorius, Virginia's 

uncle, which three had the greateſt ſhare in the cel. 
ſion: after them were choſen C. Sicinius, fon or grand- 
ſon of the Sicinius who was created the firft Tribune 


upon the Sacred Mountain, and M. Duilius, who had 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the office of Tribune of the 
People; before the creation ef Decemvirs, and had 
always ſtrongly oppoſed them afterwards, Five others 
leſs known, Bur in whom they could entirely confide, 
were added: M. Titinnius, M. Pomponius, 5 Tis 
nia, P. Villius, and C. Oppius. | 


As ſoon'as they entered upon office, on th motion 


of Icilius, the People decreed, that no perſon what- 
ſoever ſhould be moleſted on account of ſeparating 
from the Decemvirs. Duilius at the ſame time paſſed 
a decree for the election of Conſuls, from whom it 
ſhould be lawful to appeal to the People. Conſuls 
were 9 elected, whe were Valerius and Ho- 
ratius. 


L. Val ERIUS PoTITus. 
M. Hog aTivs BARBATUS. 


Thoſe two magiſtrates were very popular by dip 


* 


1.11-P-725 ſition, and had inherited abundance of humanity and 


1 8 N 
Liv. 1 


C. 55» 


& 


* equity in the government of the commonwealth from 


their anceſtors. To acquit themſelves of the promiſe 
they had made the People, when they prevailed on 
them to lay down their arms, of taking a particular 
care of their intereſts, they paſſed ſeveral Laws highly 
in their favour. By the firſt it was ordained, that 


whatever the People ſhould decree in the en of 
| l 
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the Tribes (Comitia Tributa) ſhould extend to all the A. R. 36 


citizens, as well as what was inſtituted in the aſſembly 
by Centuries (Comitia  Centuriata .) This was giv- 


ing an infinite force to the Tribunitian laws: for the 


t. C 
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Tribes. To put the privilege of Appeal out of the 

reach of infraction, they prohibited the creating of 

any magiſtrate, from whom it ſhould not be lawful to 

appeal; and by the ſame law, permiſſion was granted 

to kill any perſon whatſoever, that ſhould undertake 

to create ſuch a magiſtrate, without being liable to a 
roſecution for murder on that account. They renew- -1 

ed and ſtrengthened the law, that declared the perſons ; 

of the Tribunes ſacred and inviolable, and which pro- 

hibited the offering any kind of ill treatment to them A 

upon pain of death. They alſo ordained, that for | 

the future the decrees of the Senate ſhould be depo- 

fited in the temple of Ceres, and. kept by the Ediles 

of the People ; whereas before it was in the power of 

the Conſuls to ſuppreſs or alter thoſe decrees. The 

Patricians did not dare to oppoſe any of theſe laws ; 

but they received them nat without regret. Þ For. 

whatever precautions were taken for ſtrengthening the 

liberty of the People, ſeemed to them a diminution 

of their power. een, | Wo 
The authority of the Tribunes, and the liberty of Liv. I. 3. 

the People, being thus eftabliſhed and confirmed, the ©: 56. 

Tribunes thought it time to attack the Decemvirs. 1 

They reſolved therefore to cite them before the Peo- 2 

ple, not all together, leſt they ſhould mutually fupport 

each other, but one after another, convinced that it 

would be more eaſy to deal with them in their ſepa- 

rate capacity. They began with Appius, who had 4 

made himſelf the moſt odious to the People by his Y 

oppreſſions, and his treatment of Virginia. The fa- 4 

ther of that unfortunate maid was his accuſer. The 


— — 


* Qua lege Tribunitiis rogationibus telum acerrimum datum eſt. 
Liv. : ; 
+ Quicquid enim libertati Plebis caveretur, id ſuis decedere opibus 
credebant. Liv. ; 
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A.R. 306. day for his trial being come, and Appius having re- 
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paired to the Forum, ſurrounded with a troop of young 
Patricians, that ſight renewed in the minds of every 
body the remembrance of thoſe ſad days, when the 


ſame Patricians, like ſo many guards, made up his 


train. Virginius then ſpoke to the foilowing effect : 


Long diſcourſes are only neceſſary in matters ſuſ- 


« ceptible of doubt and uncertainty. I ſhall there- 
&« fore loſe no time in accuſing a citizen, from whoſe 
« cruelty you have delivered yourſelves by arms; nor 
& will I ſuffer him to add to his other crimes the i im- 
« pudence of defending himſelf before you againſt 


the enormities I could charge him with. TI paſs 


& over, Appius, all the impious and flagrant actions, 
« which-you have committed for two years paſt. I 
« confine myſelf ſolely to one point; and I aſk you, 
« whether it be not true, that you granted Claudius 
« the proviſional poſſeſſion of Virginia, at a time 


« when ſhe enjoyed her liberty. You muſt give me 


<« a preciſe anſwer, and conſent to be tried upon this 
fact: otherwiſe I ſhall commit you to priſon.” 
The fact, upon which Appius was interrogated, was 
ſo evident, and the injuſtice ſo black, that he could 
not accept the condition propoſed by the Tribune, 
without conſenting to his ewn condemnation ; and 
faw no means of extricating himſelf out of that diffi 
culty. However, though he could neither expett the 
aid of the other Tribunes, nor che voices of the Peo- 
ple in his favour, he implored the interpoſition of the 
former. When none of them offered to move, and 
the officer was preparing to ſeize him: < I appeal to 
« the People,” ſaid he. That word, the ſole ſupport 
of the liberty of the People, from a mouth, which 
not, long before had pronounced ſentence directly op- 


| poſite to that liberty, was followed with ſilence. Every 


one ſaid to himſelf, They at length ſaw that there 


were Gods, who made human affairs their care. 


That the puniſhment of cruelty and pride was indeed 


flow, but terrible. That he who had aboliſhed ap- 


peals, was now reduced to have recqurſe to them. 
1 
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of the People, now implored their protection; and 
that the unjuſt judge, who had given up a free per- 
ſon to ſlavery, was now abandoned himſelf to chains 
and priſons, without any ſupport from the privilege of 
his liberty.“ 5 e 
Appius notwithſtanding, compelled to aſſume a 
character, which could not but coſt his pride abundant 
mortification, appeared before the People as a ſup- 
pliant, and ſpoke the language of one. He repeated 
« the great ſervices, which his anceſtors had done the 
commonwealth both in war and peace. He deplored 


the unhappy ſucceſs of his zeal for the intereſts of the 


People, which had made him renounce the Conſulſhip, 
and drawn the diſpleaſure of the whole Senate upon 


him, for having conſented, and devoted himſelf, to 


the ſcheme of the new laws, for the eſtabliſhment of 


equal right between all the citizens. He invoked the 


laws he had lately inſtituted, in the view, and in con- 
tempt of which, the legiſlator was now to be laid in 
chains, and thrown into priſon. That as for the reſt, he 
ſhould: endeavour to render an account of his conduct, 


when an audience ſhould be granted him for pleading 


his cauſe. That for the preſent, he only aſked per- 
miſſion to Wind himſelf as a citizen, and that he 
might not be condemned unheard. That if that juſ- 
tice were refuſed him, he again implored the interceſ- 
ſion of the Tribunes, and appealed to the People. 
That the conduct they ſhould now obſerve in regard 


to him, would demonſtrate, whether the power of the 


Tribunes and appeals to the People were only empty 
names without force and reality, or whether oppreſſed 
cicizens found a ſolid ſupport in them againſt the in- 
juſtice of magiſtrates.” | 

Virginius, on his fide, affirmed, © That Appius 
Claudius, of all mankind, ought to find no protec- 
tion from the laws, Caſt but your eyes, 1aid he, to 
yon tribunal, where this perpetual Decemvir, the de- 
clared enemy of the lives, fortunes, and liberty of the 


citizens, paſſing from rapine and murders to the moſt 
E e 2 | ſhame- 
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A. R. 306. ſhameful debauches, delivered up to the infamous 


miniſter of his vices, in the preſence of the Roman 
people, a maid of free condition and ingenuous birth; 
tearing her from the arms of her father like a flave 
taken in war, and by a cruel ſentence arming the 
hands of that unhappy father againſt the life of his 
child. That the priſon, which he had the inſolence to 
call the manſion-houſe of the Plebeians, was no leſs 
intended for him than others.“ He concluded with 
ſaying, That as often as Appius ſhould repeat his 
appeal, ſo often ſhould he renew the proteſtation he 
had made, of cauſing. him to be committed to priſon 
if he did not conſent to be tried upon the ſingle fact he 
had at firſt propoſed to him.” He was accordingly car- 
ried thither. So bold an action was cenſured by no 
body; it however made a very ſtrong impreſſion upon 
the minds of the People, who almoſt believed that 
they carried the uſe of their liberty too far, in treat- 
ing ſo conſiderable a citizen as Appius with ſo much 
rigour. The Tribune adjourned the day for his trial 
to a farther time. 4 | bf 
How difficult it 1s, in a cauſe, wherein the judges 
are parties, and are animated by the ſpirit of revenge, 
to keep within the bounds of ſtrict juſtice, and not to 
give way in ſome meaſure to paſſion. Appius was 
criminal: but it was neceſſary to try him in due form. 
In puniſhing his tyranny, they treated him tyran- 
nically. _ | af 
C. Claudius, Appius's uncle, who, not being able 
to ſuffer the crimes of the Decemvirs, and his ne- 
phew's enormous abuſe of his authority, had with- 
drawn to Regillæ, his antient country, quitted his 
retirement, and returned to Rome, to aſſiſt with all 
his credit, in ſo urgent a danger, a nephew, whoſe 
crimes it was well known he had utterly deteſted. 
That venerable old man was ſeen in the Forum in a 
mourning habit, attended by his whole family, and a 
great number of Clients. He implored the People 
not to inflict upon the family of the Claudii the indig- 
nity of cauſing them to be conſidered by poſterity as 
| I | citi- 
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citizens that merited chains and priſons. He added, 
that it was a moſt ſhameful thing, to ſee a perſon laden 


with irons in a dungeon amongſt villains and thieves, 
who undoubtedly. ought to be an honour to his deſcend- 
ants from the high offices he had filled, and who might 


be regarded as the Legiſlator of Rome, and as the au- 
thor of the Rights of the public, and of the wiſe inſti- 
tutions which had lately been eſtabliſhed in the city. 


He conjured the Romans to ſuffer their juſt wrath to 


give way to their natural humanity and compaſſion, 
and, at the humble ſupplication of the whole family 


of che Claudu, to grant their grace to a ſingle crimi- 
nal, rather than reject the requeſt of ſo many perſons 
for the guilt of one. That as for himſelf, he was far 


from being reconciled to his nephew; and that what 
he now did was ſolely in regard to the honour of his 
family. That, as they had recovered their liberty by 
their valour, they might noy ſtrengthen the union be- 
tween the two orders by their clemency.” , 

Many were-moved with, this diſcourſe, leſs in regard 
to Appius, than out of conſideration for his uncle. 
But Virginius © implored the citizens rather to have 


compaſſion on him and his daughter; and added, 
that the prayers of a family, which had exerciſed a 


cruel tyranny over the People, did not deſerve to be 
put in competition with thoſe of three Tribunes, all of 
them allied to Virginia by the moſt ſacred ties, and 


reduced to beg the 7 aid of the ſame people, whom they 


were obliged, by their office, to aſſiſt on all occaſions.” 


Theſe tears appeared the juſteſt : and Appius in con- 


ſequence, having loſt all hope, ſuborned death before 
the farther day for his trial arrived. 

His collegue Oppius, who was in the city when 
that infamous judgment was paſſed, had the ſame 
fate, and died alſo in priſon before the day for his 
trial. The eſtates of both were confiſcated for the 
benefit of the public. The reſt of their collegues 
were baniſhed, and their fortunes alſo confiſcated. 
As for M. Claudius, who had lent himſelf to the De- 
cemvir's crime, he was condemned to die; but at Vir- 
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A; R. 396. giniug's requeſt, that ſentence was changed into baniſh» 


. » 
* 


Meng. has, ſays are the manes" of Virginia, 


more happy after her death than in her life, after hav- 


ing wandered through ſo many houſes in purſuit of 
Jutt vengeance, were at length' appeaſed. by the pu- 
niſhment of all the guilty, | 
All theſe executions gave the Senators no ſmall dif. 
niet, and alarmed them exceedingly. The Tribunes 
had rendered themſelves almoſt as terrible as the De- 
cemvirs had been before, and gave reaſon to appre- 
hend for the future. Dullius, one of them, delivered 
the Senate from that fear, and entirely reſtored their 
tranquillity. Rightly perceiving, that it was conſiſt- 
ent with prudence to ſet bounds to a power which be- 
came exceſſive: We have now,” ſaid he i in the full 
aſſembly, * carried both the defence of our liberty, 
« and the uniſhment of our enemies, far enough. 
For which reaſon, I will not ſuffer any perſon what: 
« ſoever to be cited to a trial, or committed to pr 
« ſon during the reſt of this year. As to the 
e jt is not proper to revive the remembrance 70 old 
« faults, which ought to be forgotten, after new ones 
e have been expiated by the puniſhment of the De- 
6 cemvirs: f for the future, the conſtant and una- 
% nimous Bo of the two Conſuls for the defence of 


e your hberty, is a ſufficient ſecurity for you, that 


e nothing will happen to require the aid and interven- 
« tion of the Tribunes. ? 

This declaration of the Tribune, ſo full of wiſdom 
and moderation, gave the Senate ſome eaſe : but at 
the {ame time, it occaſioned complaints againſt the 
Conſuls. They were angry with them for declaring | 
fo openly and fo entirely for the People, that a Ple- 
beian magiſtrate ſhould think it neceſtary to take up- 

on him the care of the ſafety and liberty of the Se- 
nate preferably to a Patrician magiſtrate ; and that 
their enemies ſhould be tired with the uſe of their 
power in ayenging themſelves, before the Conſuls took 

* Maneſque Virginiæ mortuæ quam vive fælicioris, per tot domos 
ad petendas pcenas vagati, nullo relicto ſonte tandem quieverunt. 

any 


* 
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laws paſſed by thoſe Conſuls in favour of the People: 


and it was obvious, that the imputations againſt the 


Decemvirs, which fell in part upon the Senators, had 
obliged them to comply with the times. However that 
were, peace and unity were re- eſtabliſned between the 
Senate and People. | 
The Latines and Hernici ſent ambaſſadors to con- 
gratulate them upon the occaſion; and to inſtance 
their gratitude to Jupiter, offered a crown of gold in 
the Capitol, of a moderate weight, in proportion to 
the narrow extent of their power. In thoſe times, 
people regarded piety more than magnificence in acts 
of rc:.gion : colebaniur religiones pie magis quam magni- 
fice. The fame ambaſſadors brought advice, that the 


Aqui and Volſci were making great preparations for 
war. The Conſuls were ordered to march againſt thoſe 


enemies. The province of the Sabines fell to the lot 
of Horatius, and the Aqui and Volici to Valerius. 


The levies were made with great facility; and even 
many foldiers, who had ſerved the legal time, entered 


themſelves as volunteers for theſe wars. its. 
Before the troops marched out of the city, the new 
laws, known under the name of the Twelve Tables, 
engraved upon plates of brais, were propoſed and ex- 
hibited to the public. I deferred repeating the mag- 
nificent praiſes of them, which we find in Cicero, for 
this place, to avoid interrupting the thread of our hiſ- 
tory by the digreſſion. Only ſome fragments of the 
X1I tables are come down to us. Some of them con- 
tained the laws concerning Sacred Things, others the 
Rights of the public ; but the greateſt part of them 
related to private Right. We ſhall ſee in the ſequel, 


that Horace had reaſon for calling them the tables FF.. 1. a. 


that prohibited fin : Tabulas peccarèe vetantes. We 


may judge of the exceeding value people ſet upon this 


work, from the magnificent praiſes given it by Cicero, 
in the firſt book of the Orator, wherein he is not 
afraid to prefer it, upon account of the profound wiſ- 
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A. B. zes. dom with which it abounds, to all that the philoſophers 
3 4 had wrote upon the ſame ſubject. The paſſage ſeem- 


ed to me too important not to be repeated almoſt at 
length in this place. * Would you know, ſays Ci- 
cero by the mouth of Craſſus, the principles of civil 
ſociety, you will find them comprized in the XII Ta- 
bles, wherein is exactly laid down all that relates to 
the polity of ſtates, and can contribute to public uti- 
lity. Or are you fond of philoſophy ;. that glorious 
ſcience, which looks down on all things in compariſon 
with itſelf, I venture to ſay, has no other principles, 
in all the queſtions it treats, than what are to be found 
in our civil Rights and Laws. For, properly ſpeak- 
ing, it is the knowledge of civil right, which teaches 
us that honeſty and virtue are to be preferre.! to all 
things, by ſhewing us, on the one ſide, true and ſolid 
merit, honoured with rewards, dignities, and glory ; 
and on the other, guilt and injuſtice, puniſhed with 
penalties, ignominy, priſons, ſtripes, baniſhment, and 
death. And it does not give us all theſe leſſons in 
looſe and dry diſputations, thick ſown with ſubtleties; 
but it inſtructs us in a tone of authority to ſubdue our 
paſſions, to ſet bounds to all oùr appetites, to con- 
tent ourſelves with our own, and to with- hold our hands, 
eyes, and deſires, from the poſſeſſions of others. 
Though all the world ſhould declare againſt me, I will 
ſpeak my ſentiments: The little volume of the XII 
Tables, in my opinion, exceeds the libraries of all 
the philoſophers, both in the weight of its authority, 


* Sive quis civilem ſcientiam contempletur, —— totam hanc deſcrip- 
tis omnibus civitatis utilitatibus ac partibus XII Tabulis contineri vi- 
debitis. Sive quem iſta præpotens & glorioſa philoſophia delectat (di- 
cam audacius) hoſce habet fontes omnium diſputationum ſuarum, qui 
jure civili & legibus continentur. Ex his enim & dignitatem maxime 
expetendam videmus, cum verus, juſtus, atque honeſtus labor, hono- 
ribus, præmiis, atque ſplendore decoratur; vitia autem hominum at- 
que fraudes damnis, ignominiis, vinculis, verberibus, exiliis, morte 
multantur: & docemur non infinitis concertationumque plenis diſpu- 
tationibus, ſed auctoritate nutuque legum, domitas habere libidines, 
coercere omnes cupiditates, noſtra tueri, ab alienis mentes, oculos, 
manus, abitinere. Fremant omnes licet, dicam quod ſentio; biblio- 
thecas mehercule omnium philoſophorum mihi videtur XII Tabularum 
libellus, fi quis legum fontes & capita viderit, & auctoritatis pondere 

& utilitatis ubertate ſuperare. Lib. 1. de Orat, 11, 193—195. 4 
| | an 
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and the abundant. utility to be extracted from it.“ A. R. 366. 
This judgment of Cicero, fo highly in favour of the _— 
laws of the XII Tables, is not to be wondered at, if 
we reflect, that ' they were the abridgment, extract, 
and in a manner the flower of whatever was moſt ex- 
cellent in the laws of Greectmmee 

It was in this body of laws, that the ſecurity of the 
citizens in particular, and of the ſtate in general, con- 
ſiſted at Rome. To contemn them, ſays Cicero, is 
| not only to ſet aſide the force and obligation of judg- 
ments, but to ſubyert the intereſts and ties of civil 
ſociety. For without them, it would be impoſſible to 
aſcertain any man's right, or what is his own, and 
what another's; and there could be no common and 
uniform rule between all for the obſervance and ſecu- 
rity of all. + Theſe laws, ſays the ſame Cicero again 
ci{ewhere, are the ſupport of the dignity and prero- 
gatives we enjoy in the commonwealth, the founda- 
tion of liberty, and the ſource of equity and juſtice. 
They are the life, the ſoul, that animate, guide the 
councils, form the deciſions, and regulate the judg- 

ments, of the ſtate. As our. bodies can neither ſub- 
fiſt, nor make any uſe of their nerves, blood, and 
members, without ſouls; ſo a city can neither ſupport 
itſelf, nor make any uſe of its members, the citizens, 
without laws. In free ſtates, the law is the principle, 
to which every thing is reduced, and on which every 
thing depends. The magiſtrates are its miniſters; 
the judges its interpreters; and the whole people its 
vaſſals, in order to their being free and independent, 
by having no other maſter but the Law, or Right. 


Qui jus civile contemnendum putat, is vincula reſolvit non modo 
judiciorum, ſed etiam utilitatis, vitæque communia. Etenim hoc 
ſublato, nihil eſt quare exploratum cuiquam poſſit eſſe, quid ſuum, 
aut alienum ſit: nihil eſt quod æquabile inter omnes atque unum om- 
nibus eſſe poſſit. CI. pro CN. n. 70. | 

+ Hoc vinculum eſt hujus dignitatis qua fruimur in republica, hoc 

| fundamentum libertatis, hic tons æquitatis. Mens, & animus, & 
conſilium, & ſententia civitatis, poſita eſt in legibus. Ut corpora noſ- 
tra ſine mente, ſic civitas ſine lege, ſuis partibus, ut nervis ac ſanguine 
& membris, uti non poteſt. Legum magiſtri, magiſtratus: legum 
interpretes, judices: legum denique idcirco omnes ſervi ſumus, ut li- 
beri eſſe poſſimus. CIc, pro CLVEN T. n. 146, 7 | 
| | t 
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they are founded in nature itſelf, - or in truth. Cicero 
* confidered human laws, inſtituted for the govern- 
ment of ſtates and the adminiſtration of juſtice, as 
emanations of that Supreme Law, which enjoins good 


and prohibits evil; that, in his ſenſe, is no other than 


God himſelf, whoſe will, all-wiſe and omniſcient, is 


the primitive rule of all our duties. Accordingly he 


obſerves, that the magiſtrate (by which word he un- 
derſtands all who govern) ought to employ his autho- 


rity ſolely in preſcribing ſuch things as are good, vir- 
tuous, uſeful, and conformable to the laws. For in 


the ſame manner as the People are ſubſervient to the 
magiſtrates, magiſtrates are ſubſervient to the laws ; 
and it may be truly ſaid, that the magiſtrate is a ſpeak- 
ing law, and the law a mute magiſtrate. 


Lex nihil aliud eſt nifi recta, & x numine deorum traQa ratio, 
imperans honeſta, prohibens contraria. CIc. Orat. 2, in Anton, 
N. 28, , 

Lex vera atque princeps, apta ad jubendum & vetandum, ratio ef 
ſummi Jovis. De leg. 2. n. 10. 

Illa divina mens ſumma lex eſt. Ib. n. 11. a 

Hominum vita juſſis ſupremæ legis obtemperat. De leg. 1. n. 3. 

Videtis magiſtratüs hanc eſſe vim, ut præſit, præſcribatque recta, 
utilia, & conjuncta cum legibus. Ut enim magiſtratibus leges, ita 
populo præſunt magiſtratus: verẽque dici poteſt, magiſtratum legem 
ole loquentem, legem autem magiſtratum mutum, De leg. 3. n. 2. 
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ALPHABETICAL 
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PROPERLY SO CALLED; 


Wherein the ancient Names of ITS People, Cities, 
Rivers, that occur in Mr, RoLLIN's Roman Hiſtory, are 
rendered 1 in their vulgar and modern Names, 


By Mr. D'AnviLLe, Geographer in Oran to 
LEWIS XV. 


” ES 
CHERON River, Bato. 


Acheruntia, Cerenza. 
Ol, part of the country of 
the Sabines, and of the Cam- 
pagna di Roma. 
Efarus River, Iſauro. 
Eſernia, Iſernia. 
AEſis, Jeſſi. 
AÆſis River, Fium-/Efino, 
Alba Fucentis, Albi. 
Alba-longa, Palazzolo. 
Allifæ, Alifi. 
Ameria, Amelia. 
Amiternum, Amiterno roui- 
nato. 


Anagnia, Anagni. 


Ancona, Ancona. 
Anio River, Teverone. 


Antium, Torre di Capo d' An- 


tio. 2 

ApULIA, -PuGLia, or LA 
PovUILLE. 

Ardea, Ardea. 


Ariminum, Rimini, 


Arnus River, Arno, 

Arpi, Arpi. 

Arpinum, Arpino, 
Arretium, Arrezzo, - 
Aſculum-Apulum, Aſcoli. 
Aſculum-Picenum, Aſcoli;.. 
Aternus River, Aterno. 
Aufidena, Alfidena. 
Aufidus River, Ofanto, 
Auximum, Oſimo. 


B. 


Barium, Bari. 
Beneventum, Benevento. 
Bononia, Bologna. 
Bovianum, Boiano. 
Brunduſium, Brindiſi. 
BruTTIUM, Calabria. 


C. 


Cære vel Agylla, Cer-veteri, 
Calatia, Cajazzo. : 
Cales, Calvi. 
Cajeta, Gaeta, 

Cames 
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Camerinum, Camerino: 

CAMPANIA, Terra di La- 
voro. N 

Cannæ, Canna diſtrutta. 

Canuſium, Canoſa. 

Capena, Civitella di S. Paolo. 

| Gre Inſ. Iſola de Capri. 
Capua, S. Maria de Capoa, 

two miles from New Ca- 


Cirfeoli, Cella di Carſoli, or 
Civita Carentia. 

Caſilinum, New Capua. 

Caudium, Furchia. 

Centum -cellz, Civita- Vec- 

chia. 

Ciminus Ms. & Saltus, Mon- 
tagna di Viterbo. 

Cingulum, Cingolo. 

Circæum Prom. Monte Cir- 
cello. 

Clanis River, Chiano, 

Cliternia, Civita-a-Mare. 

Cluſina Palus, Chiana. 

Cluſium, Chiuſi. 

Cocintum Prom. Capo di 
Stilo. 

Compſa, Conza. 

Conſentia, Coſenza. 

Corfinium, Valva. 

Crathis River, Crate. 

Crimifa Prom. Capo dell' A- 

| lice. 

Crotona (Brutii) Cotrona. 

Crotona (Etruriæ) Cortona. 

Cumz, Cuma. 

Cures, Correſe. 


D. 


Davunia, Capitanata. 


E. 


Egna:ia, Torre di Adanazzo. 
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of the Eccleſiaſtic State to 
the welt of the 1 . 


F. 


Fæſulæ, Fieſole. 

Falerii, Sta, Maria di F alari. 

Firmum, Fe ermo. 

Florentium, Fiorenzo, or Flo- 
rence. 

Formiæ, Mola. 

Forum Appii, Bargo-longo, 

Fregellz, (no trace of 1.) 

Frentani, part of Abruzzo- 
citerior, of the county of 
Moliſa and Capitanata. 

Fucinus Lac. Lago di 9 

Fundi, Fondi. 


G. 
Galeſus River, Faro. 


Garganus Mons & Prom, 
Monte Sant Angelo. 


| H. 

Hadria, Atri. 

Helia, vel Velia, Caſtello-a- 
Mare della Brucca. 

Heraclea, (I do not know its 
modern name.) 

Herculis Labronis Portus, Li- 
vorno or Leghorn. 

Herculis Prom. Capo di Spar- 
to- vento. 

Herdonea, Ardona, 

Hernici, part of the Campag- 
na di Roma. 


Hipponium, poſtea Vibo, Bi- 


vona. 


Hireins, part of Terra. di 


Lavoro. 
Hydruntum, Otranto. 


* 


ETRURIA vel Tus ciA; Iapygium Prom. & Salenti- 
Tuscany, including part 


num, Capo di Sta, Maria. 
* 
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Tapygum tria Prom. (the prin- 
cipal is called Capo 12— 
zuto.) 


Ilva Inſ. The iſle of Elbe. 
Inter- amna Nartes, Terni. 


* 


Lacinium Prom. Capo della 
Colonne. 

Larinum, Larino. 

LArixEs, part of the Cam- 
pagna di Roma. 

Lavinium, Pratica. 


Laurentum, Torre di Paterms, | 


Laus Riv. & cit. Laino. 


Leuco- petra Prom. Capo dell 


Armi. 

LiGURES. 
extended on the ſouth of the 
Appennines to the river Ar- 
no, before the bounds of E- 
truria were carried as far 
as the river Magra.) 

Liris, prius Clanis, Riv. Ga- 
rigliano. 

Locri Epy-zephyrii, Motta di 
Burſano, 

Luca, Lucca. 

Luc ANA, Baſilicata and part 
of Terra di Lavoro. 

Luceria, Lucera delli Pagani. 


M. 


Macra Riv. Maer 

Magelli, Val di Mugello, 

Marrubium (there are ſome 
traces of it to the eaſt of the 
Lake di Celano.) 
ARRUCINI, part of Abruz- 
20 Citerior. 

Mars, part of Abruzzo Ul- 
terior.” 

Mae ird, Vers 
d' Otranto. 

Metapontum, Torre di Mare. 


 Pinna - Veſtina, 


Metaurus Riv. (Brutii) Mars 
ro. 
Metaurus Riv. Metro. 


Mevania, Bevagna. 


Minturnæ, Garigliano. 


Miſenum Prom. Capo Miſeno. 
N. 

Nar Riv. Nera. web 

Narnia, prius Nequinum, 

Narni. 17 70 


Neæthus Riv. Neeto. 


Neapolis, prius Parthenope, 
Napoli or Naples. 


Nola, Nola. 
Nuceria (duplex) Nocera. 


Nurſia, Norcia. 
(Their territory 


O. 
Ocriculum, Cruiris under O- 
tricoli. 


Oſtia (ruins below NewOſtia,) 
Bi 


 Pzſtum vel Palidouls: peſti. 


Polinurum Prom. Capo di Pa- 
limoro. 

Pandoſia (at Volvicara or 
thereabouts, upon the river 
Bato, and not near Co- 
ſenza.) | 

PELIGNI, part of Abruzzo 
Ulterior. 


Peruſio, Perugia or Perouſa. 


Petilia, Strongoli. , 

PeUCETIA, Terra di Bari. 

Picentia, Bicenza. 

Picentini, part of Terra di 
Lavoro. 


Picenum, Marquiſates of An- 


cona and Fermo. 

Civita di 
P Enna, : 4 

Piſæ, Piſa, 


Piſaurum, 
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Piſirym,; Petauro. 

Pithecuſa Inf. Iſchia. 

Pomptinz Paludes, 
Pontines. 

Pontia Inf. Ponza. | 

Populonium, Populonia di- 
ſtrutta. 

Portus Herculis, Porto-Her- 
cole. | | 

Portus Veneris, Porto-Venere. 

Potentia (Lucaniæ) Potenza. 

Potentia (Piceni) at the mouth 
of Fiume-Potenza, 

Præneſte, Paleſtrine. 

Præneſtina Arx, Monte S. Pi- 
Etro, 

Puteoli, Pozzuolo or Pouzoli. 

Pyxus vel Buxentum, Poli- 
Caſtro, at the mouth of Fi- 
ume-Bucento, 


R. 


Ravenna, Ravenna. 

Reate, Riete. 

Rhegium, Rhegio. 

Rhenus River, Reno. 

ROMA. 

Rubico River, Rubicone, or 
Tiumicino. 


S. 


SABINI, Sabinia, and part of 
the dutchy of Spoleto. 

Salapia, Salpe. 

SAL EN TINI, part of the Ter- 
ra d' Otranto. 

Salernum, Salerno. 

Salvia, Salvi rouinata. 

Samnium, county of Moliſa, 

and part of Terra di La- 

voro. 

Scylacium, Squillace. 

Scylla, Sciglio. 

Sena-Gallica, Senigaglia, 

Sena (J ulia) Siena or Sienna. 


4. 


Paludi 


SENONEs, Dutchy of Urbinos 
Sentinum, Sentina rouinata. 
Sibaris River, Sibari. 


Sibaris, poſtea Thurii, Sibart 


rouinata, 


Sinueſſa, Sinoeſſa (in ruins.) 


Sipontum, Siponto rouinato. 
(Manfred only has taken its 
place.) 

Siris River, Siro. 


Sora, Sora. 


Soracte, Ms. Monte di S. O- 
reſte. 

Spoletium, Spoleto. 

Sueſſa - Pometia, 
Pontina. 

Sulmo, Sulmona. 

Surrentum, Sorrento. 


T. 


Tanager River, 83 

Tarentum, Taranto or Trent. 

Tarquinii, La Tuichina, 

Teanum Apulum, Civitare 
near Dragonera. 

Teanum Sidicinum, Fiano. 

Teate, Tieti or Chiete. 

Terracina, prius Anxur, Ter- 
racina. 

Tiberis River, olim Albulz, 
The Tiber or Tevere. 

Tibur, Tivoli. 

Tifernas River, Tiferna. 

Tifernum, Citta di Caſtello. 

Talentinum, Tolentino. 

Traſimenus Lac. Lago di Pe- 
rugia. 

Truentus River, Tronto. 

Tuſculum, Fraſcati. 


5 


Vada Valaterrana, Torre di 
Vada. 

Vadimonis Lac. Lago di Baſ- 
ſano. 


Ciſterna- 


Var ia, 


3 va \ 
ä 
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Varia, Vico-Varo. 

Veii (ruins of it remain.) 

Velitræ, Velletri. 

Venafrum, Venafro. 

Venuſia, Venoſa. 

Veſtini, part of Abruzzo Ul- 
terior. 

Vetulonii, Vetulia diſtrutta. 

Umbria, Ombria and Dutchy 
of Urbino. | 

Umbro River, Ombrone. 

| Volaterræ, Volterra. 


VoLsct, part of the Cam- 


pagna di Roma. 


E 


Eu of the Fixsr Vor un- 


Urbinum (duplex) Hor- 
tenſe, Urbino. 
Metaureenſe, Caſtel - Du- 


rante. 


Be 


Vulfinii, Bolſena. 

Vulfinienſis Lac. Lago fl 
Bolſena. 

Vultur Ms. (branch of che 
Appennines,) | 

Vulturnus River, Volturno. 

Z. 

Beete Prom. Capo Bucs 

Zano. 


